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PREFACE 


The Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers drawn up jointly by the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) and Unesco and adopted by an inter- 
governmental conference in 1966 stipulates that ‘the teaching profession should enjoy 
academic freedom in the discharge of professional duties’. While reviewing in 1970 
the application of the recommendation by Member States, a joint ILO/ Unesco 
committee of experts pointed out that neither the international recommendation nor 
national legislations and practices provide a sufficiently clear and comprehensive 
definition of the nature and content of the academic freedom of primary and secondary 
teachers. The committee requested Unesco to undertake an international inquiry 
designed to clarify this issue. 

This task was entrusted by Unesco to Ben Morris, Professor of Education at the 
University of Bristol, formerly Director of the National Foundation of Educational 
Research in England and Wales. The approach chosen by Professor Morris, in 
consultation with Unesco, is based essentially on teachers’ perceptions of the 
Sreedoms they enjoy in various aspects and circumstances of their work and the extent 
lo which they perceive the existing state of affairs as constituing an infringement of 
professional freedom. The term ‘professional freedom’ was preferred to the original 
one of ‘academic freedom’, the former being a wider concept covering additional 
aspects of teachers’ activities and responsibilities. Altogether eight broad areas of 
teachers’ professional work and life have been explored : the teacher in the classroom ; 
the teacher in the school community ; the teacher and pupils; the teacher and parents ; 
the teacher's own career and employment ; the teacher's personal and civic rights; the 
teacher's freedom to join organizations; the teacher and regional/national educational 
policy. 

Individual views of teachers were obtained by means of a questionnaire distributed 
through the good offices of international teachers’ organizations. Teachers from the 
following twelve countries replied: Costa Rica, France, Ghana, Hungary, India, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Malaysia, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States, Yugosla- 
via. Statements were also received from certain national unions of teachers and from 
individual teacher trainers. Finally, educational authorities of most of the countries 
concerned supplied statements on legal and administrative provisions concerning 


teachers. 


However, the purpose of the study was neither a survey of legal provisions 
concerning teachers in various countries nor a statistical analysis of data aiming al an 
international comparison of the degree of professional freedom enjoyed by teachers. 
The study is an essentially qualitative international pilot inquiry of a socio- 
psychological nature which analyses national samples of teachers’ views and opinions 
concerning their professional life and suggests clues which may throw light on the 
fundamental issues involved. 

By bringing to light a great variety of teachers’ views regarding their professional 
rights and responsibilities and by analysing significant trends in this respect, 
Professor Morris has provided a basis for those who will be called upon in due course 
to define the scope and the substance of professional freedom in order to complete the 
provisions of the International Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers. 
Needless to say, the study will be of interest to teachers, who are bound to recognize 
in the comments of their colleagues and in the analyses of the author many common 
and some critical problems they encounter in their professional life. The study will be 
of equal interest to educational administrators at both school and national level in 


that it shows convincingly the fundamental interrelationship of the teaching and 
administrative staff within school systems. 


The ideas and opinions expressed by the author are not necessarily those of Unesco. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORIGIN AND AIMS 


The rights and duties of teachers have been defined in the Recommenda- 
tion concerning the Status of Teachers adopted by Unesco and the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) in October 1966. Subsequent- 
ly, a joint ILO/Unesco committee of experts drew up a ‘Questionnaire to 
Governments’ on the application of the recommendation. The replies 
were analysed and considered by the committee at its second mecting in 
Paris in May 1970. Having examined the reports of Member States, the 
joint committee arrived, inter alia, at the following conclusions: 


The Committee has noted that while the Recommendation lays 
down that "The teaching profession should enjoy academic freedom 
in the discharge of professional duties’ (Art. 61), the Recommenda- 
tion itself does not define the nature and content of this academic 
freedom. It has also noted that only a minority of reports from 
governments give substantive information concerning the scope of 
academic freedom enjoyed by teachers and on safeguards established 
to protect it. From these reports, it appears on the whole that 
teachers in secondary schools are accorded a greater measure of 
professional freedom than in primary schools. In at least one case, 
there is evidence of disagreement between the government and the 
teachers’ organization with respect to the interpretation of academic 
freedom. 


Accordingly, Unesco’s Approved Programme and Budget for 1973-1974 


included provision for undertaking an international survey on academic 
freedom of primary and secondary teachers. 
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CONCEPTS OF ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


The initial terms of reference of the project were deliberately and 
necessarily wide. One of the very first tasks was to define its objectives 
much more specifically so that they might be operationalized in a 


rescarch inquiry. Academic freedom can be defined in a variety of ways. 
One such definition stipulates that:! 


For the individual teacher, academic freedom means the absence of 
discriminatory treatment on grounds of race, sex, religion and polit- 
ics, and the right to teach according to his own conception of fact 
and truth, rather than according to any predetermined orthodoxy. 


This quotation refers to university 


-level teaching and comes from the 
United Kingdom; but its terms are 


consonant with the requirements for 
all levels of teaching laid down in Unesco's Recommendation concerning 


the Status of Teachers. The importance and interpretation of academic 
freedom is likely (de facto if not always de jure) to be differently interpreted 
from country to country and from level to level within cach country. 
Discrimination is a subtle matter, highly emotionally charged, and it is 
therefore unlikely for the most part that it can be investigated directly. 
Morcover, this definition itself might well be rejected in certain societies 
where it is considered that the vital concept of truth is not the individual’s 
but that of a religious community or political party. In these circum- 
stances, it would seem essential to pursue inquiries in an indirect manner, 
and from the material gathered to draw whatever inferences seem justi- 
fied. 

These considerations suggested that the term ‘professional freedom’ 
rather than ‘academic freedom’ might be a more relevant tide for the 
inquiry. Clearly, much that is covered by ‘academic’ would be included 
in ‘professional’ but the latter has additional connotations which are very 
germane to the situation and the role of the teacher in schools. This 
tactical move, however, was only a first step; the next was to consider just 
what ground should be covered in an inquiry of this sort, and here it was 
realized that a study of what had already been done would be invaluable. 
Of course, a good deal has been done by teacher organizations in various 
countries, by international organizations of teachers themselves, by ac- 
ademic institutions concerned with teacher education and also by individ- 
ual researchers and writers. The literature is quite extensive but widely 
scattered. A systematic survey was out of the question. For example, it 
would have had to include, on the one hand, the vast literature on the 


1. “Higher Education, United Kingdom’ (Robbins Report), Para. 705, London, HMSO, 
1963. 
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role of the teacher and, on the other, the extremely complex legal ramifica- 
tions concerning teachers’ rights. 

In place of this, recourse was had to a few of the more recent 
publications which seemed to be particularly directed toward operational- 
izing some of the concepts involved—for examples Teachers and Educational 
Policy (Unesco, 1971), Protecting Teachers Rights (National Education 
Association of the United States, 1970) and the Jnternational Bulletin (June 
and December 1971) of the International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers. This latter journal described a survey conducted by the federa- 
tion among eighteen member countries and which in some ways resem- 
bles the present inquiry. The two, of course, were quite independent, 
covered different ground, and at a different point in time. Any overlap 
subsequently discovered is likely to be valuable rather than otherwise. 

Since the structure, control and day-to-day operation of different 
educational systems is so diverse (to say nothing of their apparent aims) 
obviously the role of the teacher, his rights and duties, and his freedoms 
and responsibilities must be viewed in the appropriate national and 
cultural context. It follows that there are great philosophical, political, 
cross-cultural and other difficulties inherent in any attempt to satisfactori- 
ly define, let alone operationalize, such a concept as teachers’ professional 
freedom. The task of interpreting the findings is no less formidable. The 
information obtained from the inquiry must be most carefully interpreted 
and discussed in the light of such broad general considerations as those 
mentioned above. The appropriate point to tackle such issues further will 


therefore be in discussion of the findings. 


NATURE AND CONDUCT OF THE INQUIRY 


Before any of the methodological problems of the inquiry could be 
tackled, certain basic decisions had to be taken concerning the nature of 
the data to be sought, the means to be used in obtaining it and the 
significance and possible use and interpretation of the material. 

In order to delimit the scope of the project and to keep it to manage- 
able proportions and also to focus on aspects which seem to have been 
relatively neglected, it was decided that the emphasis would be on 
teachers’ perceptions of their freedom and not on questions of legal rights. 
The inquiry is therefore fundamentally socio-psychological and not legal 
or quasi-legal. Through specially designed questionnaires, the aim was to 
obtain from participants their own perceptions of the freedoms (and 
responsibilities) they enjoyed (what they felt entitled to do) in various 
aspects and circumstances of their work, and the extent to which they 
perceived the existing state of affairs (whatever it might be) as an 
infringement of professional freedom. 
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It is possible that in some cases teachers may not have been entirely 
clear as to the meaning of the questions in terms of ‘entitlement’. The 
form used was consistent throughout (and the same for heads as for class 
teachers) ; for example in Section 3 of the questionnaire (‘The Teacher in 
the School Community’), the question was, ‘To what extent do you 
consider that teachers in your school are entitled to participate in school 
decisions concerning... ?” 

The intention of the question was to ascertain what teachers thought 
was their entitlement, not what they might feel in their hearts it should 
be. One cannot be certain that possible ambiguities, and therefore 
variable responses, were always successfully avoided, but the internal 
evidence from teachers’ comments suggests that they mostly were. 

Turning to the meaning of ‘infringement’, it is again evident that it can 
be used in two senses, and the wording used in the question was meant to 
convey that either use was appropriate. For example, if it is the case that 
teachers feel entitled to choose their textbooks or other material but are 
prevented from doing so because of circumstances (say, an autocratic 
head teacher or insufficient funds to purchase what they want) they may 
feel that their freedom is infringed. In the contrary case, where teachers 
feel that no such entitlement exists, they may feel their freedom is 
infringed because they consider that as teachers their function ought to 
include the choice of teaching material. In contrast, then, to the meaning 
given to entitlement, the meaning given to infringement can properly 
include what the teacher feels ‘ought’ (on some basic principle of value) 
to be the case, Moreover, the apparent contradiction of excluding what 
ought to be the case from the meaning of entitlement and including it in 
the meaning of infringement is essential to this way of looking at teachers’ 
perceptions and bringing out the relevant features of the various situa- 
tions. This cl because in fact it was quite clear that 
n both these ways, 
way of looking at the teacher's role and 
ical emphasis on the fact that people's 


i of how they construe the situation they 
find themselves in as of any of its so-called more objective features. Thus, 


although the inquiry must ultimately be related to questions of legal 
rights and duties and/or to the injunctions of agreed codes of professional 
conduct (where these exist) the facts it may bring to light have to be seen 


in their own right, or as Part of a given situation. For example, a head 
teacher may say and believe that he consults 


of general policy, yet in fact some, or evi 
that this is not so. Similarly, teachers’ u 
based on democratic procedures is th 
participation in general-policy formatio 
or even many of their members may re 


arification is important 
teachers felt infringement did arise i 

This is a comparatively recent 
is in line with recent Psychology 
behaviour is as much a function 


all his colleagues on matters 
en all, of his colleagues may hold 
nions may feel that representation 
© most effective form of teacher 


n which can be devised, but some 
ject this. 
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The fact that the same questionnaire was used for heads as well as for 
class teachers may not altogether have avoided another possible ambigu- 
ity. In giving their opinion about entitlement, heads were expected to 
respond from the point of view of the class teacher, not from the point of 
view of their own entitlement as heads. This should be absolutely clear 
from the wording (as given in the last paragraph but one, above). There 
is no way of being certain, however, that the question was answered from 
the point of view intended, although again, the internal evidence of the 


comments suggests that it mostly was. 
A similar point arises in connection with the questions concerning 


pupils’ and parents’ rights. As regards their perceived existence or non- 
existence, the related subsequent question about infringement was intend- 
ed to refer to infringement of teachers’ freedom (not that of pupils or 
parents). Some teachers did seem to misinterpret this but there is 
substantial evidence that in general it was correctly understood. For 
example, the relevant replies of Japanese and Yugoslav teachers make 
this quite clear (in fact the inquiry does produce evidence on both these 
points which could be interpreted in this way). 

` It seemed essential that questionnaire replies should be anonymous and 
that any identification data sought should only be for the purpose of 
placing participants in the appropriate institutional and professional 
categories. This point seemed particularly desirable since it was hoped 
that teachers would feel able to make fairly detailed and critical com- 
ments on many issues in addition to answering specific questions. 

Since the data of the inquiry would eventually consist of expressed 
perceptions, the fundamental question was how representative or other- 
wise such opinions would be, given that they would have to be based on 
samples and, in relation to the size of national teaching professions, very 
small samples. One of the great temptations in an inquiry of this kind is 
to try and turn it into a quantitative and therefore apparently ‘really 
scientific’ study able to give some assurance that the results are not duc to 
particular kinds of bias in the samples or to random sampling errors. 
Elaborate statistical techniques exist for this purpose and, in certain 
conditions, some of them can be applied to quite small samples. The 
fundamental questions to be asked, however, are not about sophisticated 
methodologies, but are first about the basic quality of the primary data 
and, second, about the purposes of the inquiry. 

Considering the fairly complex procedural stages necessary in collecting 
questionnaire data from teachers scattered. throughout the world, it 
seemed obvious that the research workers’ control of the sampling 
procedure would inevitably be tenuous and that beyond a certain point it 
would not be possible to specify the nature of the samples ultimately 
obtained. Any case, therefore, for applying sophisticated statistical analy- 


sis to such data would be weak from the outset. Even more fundamental 
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was the question as to what the inquiry was about. Did it aim to establish 
that in country X at time Y, Z per cent of primary class teachers felt they 
were not entitled to any say in choosing textbooks? and that the odds 


against this figure being more than 4 per cent incorrect either way were 
greater than 100:1? 


Alternatively was it not mor 
rcally stringent criticism to tak 
obtained at their face value. 


e fruitful and at the same time less open to 
€ the findings of whatever samples could be 
> as meaning that in fact in country X at 
this or that and go on to relate this fact to 
possible general pattern? Maybe the sample 
was biased and atypical, but the fact that the situation was seen in such 
and such a way by a group of teachers was something to be taken as a 
basic datum, when studying the question of professional freedom. 

The upshot of such considerations was a firm decision that ultimately 
the nature of the inquiry had to be seen as qualitative, suggesting some of 
the issues arising from how teachers see their jobs which would repay 
further study and action. Since much of the data takes the form of the 
number (or Proportion) of teachers in a sample answering a question one 
Way or another, the study could very casily acquire a spuriously quantita- 
tive appearance. In interpreting such data, majority opinions have to be 
used (and defined) to indicate trends, but always with reference to the 
actual sample studied. 

No claims are made anywhere in the report that the trends identified in 
the sample can be generalized to the teaching population in the country 
concerned, The observed trends may be generally applicable or they may 


not. Usually the countries concerned will have other kinds of evidence 
one way or the other, 


Of course it would 
much more elaborate 


have been possible 
inquiry, involving 
cal analysis which 


to design and carry through a 
à much more expensive and 
might then have given some 
vailable to the project, such a 
r the interest of the researchers 


; the light that could be thrown on problems of 
professional freedom rather than in any attempt to erect statistical truths 
(valid for how long?) about current attitudes in a small number of 
selected member countries, 


question. Moreove 


Finally, as concerns the int 


ountry and another. No ‘league 
table’ of comparative fr er envisaged. What has already 
been said earlier would any case. But again, the purpose 
was not to invite invidious comparisons of things which cannot validly be 
compared. Rather, characteristics found in various participating coun- 
tries are cited as drawing attention to issues which can quite properly be 
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regarded in radically different ways in different contexts and can thus 
provide the basis for discussions on a higher level of generality (and 
profundity) concerning the nature of the issues concerned. 

The major decisions to be taken here were concerned with the design of 
questionnaires, the nature and size of samples to be included, the 
countries to be invited to participate, and the time-tabling of procedures 
and phases of the inquiry. 

It was decided to have one basic questionnaire for teachers and to 
introduce such modifications in it as might seem necessary when submit- 
ting it to unions and also perhaps to teacher trainers. A pilot form of the 
proposed questionnaire was tried out on a small number of teachers in the 
United Kingdom and France and some uscful modifications were intro- 
duced as a result. The scope of the questionnaire eventually used is 
outlined below. 

In the questionnaire to unions, the wording of the questions was 
suitably modified, but the basic intention was the same. For example, in 
Section 2 of the questionnaire— The Teacher in the Classroom—the 
wording was "To what extent does your union consider that most teachers 
in your country are officially entitled to modify the following to suit the 
needs of their own pupils...’ While it is possible that in some cases 
unions could answer a question of this kind in terms of some law or 
concordat, embodied in some official document, this was unlikely to be 
always, or indeed often, the case, and what was wanted was the union's 
interpretation of the existing situation (irrespective of whether there was 
any legal embodiment), i.c. its perception of the current situation. 

It will be clear, of course, that although unions were the agents 
through which questionnaires reached their members, individual teachers 
were entirely responsible for their own opinions and not the union as 
such. Similarly the answers given by a union are the responsibility of the 
union collectively, acting through authorized officials. 

The following is a description of the issues covered by the teachers’ 
questionnaire. 

Two aspects of professional freedom appeared to be both fundamental 
and interrelated: (a) How much (professional) freedom did the teacher 
perceive himself and his peers as having? (b) How satisfied was he 
personally with such a state of affairs? This two-sided question was 
developed (with tick-in scales, etc.) and applied to what were consid- 
cred—in the light of a review of the relevant literature—to be the eight 
broad areas of the teacher's professional work and life, i.e. (a) the teacher 
in the class-room; (b) the teacher in the school community; (c) the 
teacher and pupils; (d) the teacher and parents; (e) the teacher's own 
careers and employment; (f) the teacher's personal and civic rights; 
(g) the teacher's freedom to join organizations; (h) the teacher and 
regional/national education policy. 
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However, within any one of the above broad areas of his work, the 
teacher is engaged in a wide variety of situations and activities, each of 
which may differ in the extent to which it involves issues of professional 
freedom. It proved necessary, therefore, to break down each of these eight 
broad areas into a further number of subareas, in respect of each of which 
the teacher could be directly asked how much freedom he enjoyed, and 
how satisfied he was with such an amount of freedom. This full and final 
list of areas and subareas is set out below and, together with an introduc- 
tory (biographical) section and a concluding (more general) section, it 
comprises the rationale and bulk of the questionnaire which was subse- 
quently administered not only to teachers but also to a smaller sample of 
teacher trainers and teacher unions in the participating countries. 


Plan of the questionnaire 


Section 1. Introduction : 
Biographical (but anonymous) respondent data. 


Section 2. The teacher in the class-room : and his freedom concerning : 
(i) — The syllabus or content of the teaching 
(ii) Textbooks and teaching materials 
(iii) Teaching methods 
(iv) Pupil rewards and punishments 
(v) Evaluation of pupils’ progress 


Section 3. The teacher in the school community: and his freedom concerning : 
(i) The planning of curricula/syllabuses 
(ii) The selection of textbooks/teaching materials 
(iii) The selection of teaching methods 
(iv) The selection of pupil rewards and punishments 
(v) The selection of techniques of ev; 
(vi) The allocation of money/resoure 
(vii) The appointment of staff 
(viii) Teacher tenure/dismissal 
(ix) Teacher Promotion/salary increases 
(x) Whether or not to co-operate with 

which ask the school to help them ca: 


aluating pupil's progress 
es within the school 


external researchers or organizations 
rry out their projects 


Section 4. The teacher's freedom 


(i) The planning of curricula/syllabuses 
(ii) The selection of textbooks/teaching materials 
(ii) Phe selection of teaching methods 


in relation to his pupils’ rights concerning : 


(iv) The selection of pupil rewards and punishments ` 
(v) The selection of techniques fo 


r evaluating pupils’ progress 


(vi) The internal allocation of moncy/resources 


(vii) The appointment of staff 
(viii) Teacher tenure/dismissal 
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(ix) Teacher promotion/salary increases 
(x) Whether or not to co-operate with external researchers or organizations 


which ask the school to help them carry out their projects 


Section 5. The teacher's freedom in relation to his pupils’ parents’ rights concerning: 
(i) The planning of curricula/syllabuses 
(ii) The selection of textbooks/teaching materials 
(iii) The selection of teaching methods 
(iv) The selection of pupil rewards and punishments 
(v) The selection of techniques for evaluating pupils’ progress 
(vi) The internal allocation of money/resources 
(vii) "The appointment of staff 
Teacher tenurc/dismissal 
(ix) Teacher promotion/salary increases 
(x) Whether or not to co-operate with external researchers or organizations 
which ask the school to help them carry out their projects 


Section 6. Teachers’ own careers and employment—their freedom concerning the evaluation 
by superiors of the following aspects of the career : 
(i) — At the end of the initial/probationary period of teaching 
(ii) For purposes of promotion 
(iii) For purposes of salary increases 
(iv) For purposes of transfer to another post/school/region 
(v) For purposes of tenure 
(vi) For purposes of dismissal 


Section 7. The teacher's personal and civic rights: 
"Teachers! freedom and expectations concerning their holding (in teaching) and 


their advocacy (outside school) of legal but unorthodox views concerning : 
(i) Sex 
(ii) Race 
(ii) Religion 
(iv) Politics 
Section 8. The teacher's freedom to join organizations : 


Teachers’ freedom to join any professional association, p: 
organization or other social/cultural association of their choice. 


ical party, religious 


Section 9. The teacher and regional/national education policy and his freedom to influence 
the following aspects of it: 


(i) Teachers’ salaries 
(ii) Teacher supply/class sizes = 
(iii) Teachers’ other conditions of work (e.g. hours, holidays, etc.) LÀ ie) 
(iv) The planning of curricula c5 { 
(v) Externally organized examinations or test programmes E S Fi 
(vi) Any overall education plan or policy ^ * » 

o 


Section 10. General conclusion: 
The preparation for, and state of, professional freedom in their nation as 


perceived by these teachers rp — 


ate Rhan i ARa o 


die Qn 6M 
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n 
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Once again, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the underlying 
nature of the study was designed to be a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative one, and the importance and desirability of this was made 
clear from the start to all concerned in its planning and writing. An 
essential function of the questionnaire, therefore, was to act as a magnet 
or set of conceptual frameworks which would encourage as many 
respondents as possible not only to complete the tick-in boxes but also 
to write in additional comments, descriptions and further points relevant 
to that area then being explored by the questionnaire. At the end of 
each of the central eight sections of the questionnaire, and even more 
widely in the concluding general section, the respondent was invited to 
answer an open-ended question phrased in such broad terms as given 
below (from Section 2, The Teacher in the Class-room) : 


Question 2C: Have you any further comments or information to add about the 
above issues or tasks? For example: 
(i) Their significance for teachers’ 
(i) The extent to w 
take them 
(iii) The nature and location of 
which prevent teachers fro: 
in these matters 
(iv) Your personal experiences of them 
(v) Any other teachers’ experiences of them. 


professional freedom 
hich teachers are expected, or indeed required, to unde 


ations or other constraints 
m fully exercising their professional freedom: 


any persons, organi 


It was recognized, of course, that the inhe 


questionnaire as an instrument for qualitative and interpretative ey 
ote s E all initia 
would militate against richness of response but, given the overall initi 


constraints imposed on the design of the study, the above compromise 
was considered to be appropriate. 


The assist 


rent limitations of the postal 


ance of governments was naturally desired in the inquiry, 
and at an early stage a simple form of questionnaire was addressed to 
governments of participating countries, This was drawn up before the 
final form and precise aims of the inquiry (and its limitations) were 


established. It was therefore rather broader and different in scope (for 
example, referring to the factual 


H . n n 
situation concerning laws, etc.) from 
the final form of the inquiry addr 


essed to teachers. Hence, replies from 
governments did not always prove to contain material of clear and close 
relevance to the inquiry. In a number of cases, however, the response 
to certain questions proved highly relevant and where this was so, use 


a ea : 5 e 
was made of the material which is referred to in the reports of th 
particular countries concerned. 


By approaching individual 


teachers through the organizations to which 
they are affiliated and in w 


S it 
hich consequently they have confidence, E 
A ; h 
was assumed that the replies would be free of such constraints as mig! 
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affect an inquiry carried out by school authorities or even by an indepen- 
dent outside researcher. It may be argued that the effect of this procedure 
is to leave out those teachers who do not belong to any organization 
and whose views and perceptions may differ from those of organized 
teachers. Although it would have been desirable to obtain the views of 
both groups of teachers, it is clearly not feasible to reach unorganized 
teachers without exposing them to more or less subtle psychological or 
administrative pressures. 

It was realized that actual sampling of the teacher population in any 
country would have to be carried out through the good offices of the 
local teachers union, via one or other of the international organizations 
of teachers unions. 

A multi-stage procedure was involved in the administration of the 
questionnaires, i.e. University of Bristol to Unesco to international unions 
to national unions’ headquarters to national union branch offices to the 
individual teacher and back again. For this reason, sampling priorities 
and administrative instructions had to be few and simple (nor should 
the added complication of translation and retranslation be overlooked 
or its difficulties minimized). 

Accordingly, the teacher sampling emphasized three salient variables: 
(a) nation; (b) school-type (primary v. secondary); (c) teacher status 
(teacher v. head) and such other relevant variables, as sex of teacher, 
school size, teacher subject specialism, etc., were accorded only secondary 
importance. Originally it was decided to use, if possible, samples from 
sixteen different nations, three or four of them being very large and 
geographically and culturally varied so that they might be subsampled 
regionally, the others being of more moderate size and more homoge- 
neous in character. In order to stay within the budget for the project, 
it was estimated that the total sample should be in the vicinity of 
1,500-2,000 teachers. These considerations led in turn to the fixing of a 
quota or target figure for cach category in each country. For the majority 
of countries, the total for each category—primary head, primary class 
teacher, secondary head, secondary class teacher—was set at 30, or a 
total of 120 per country. For the larger countries, the category targets 
were set at 45, making 180 for cach country. In order to allow for wastage 
in the process of obtaining the data, each country was sent a quantity of 
questionnaires over and above the target figure. 

In consultation with Unesco, a selection was made of sixteen countries 
representative of the main geographical and cultural regions. Teacher 
organizations in several of these countries were unable to participate in 
the inquiry and other countries had to be substituted. The final list of 
twelve countries whose teachers took part in the inquiry is as follows: 
Costa Rica, France, Ghana, Hungary, India, Ivory Coast, Japan, Malaysia, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, United States of America, Yugoslavia. 
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RESPONSE OF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES AND DATA 
AVAILABLE FOR ANALYSIS 


Table 1 summarizes the situation regarding the main questionnaire for 
teachers. 


Taste 1. Response to teachers’ questionnaires by country 


Total 200000 Numbers responding 
Country. a aid Primary Sccondary All 
rate E. ——— 7 
US inas “Teachers "Tol lady Tested “Toa 
Japan 99 15 38 53 28 38 66 119 
United Kingdom! 96 14 30 44 22 48 70 1n 
Hungary 80 14 39 53 16 2 43 96. 
Yugoslavia 76 14 31 45 10 34 44 89 
Sweden 70 11 12 23 33 28 61 84 
United States 63 20 31 51 13 50 65 114 
Ghana 61 11 4 15 30 28 58 73 
France 41 5 7 12 2 35 37 49 
India 28 5 4 9 15 27 4 51 
Ivory Coast 24 2 15 17 3 9 12 29 
Malaysia 19 2 13 15 1 7 8 23 
Costa Rica 13 15 — 15 — — -= 15 
Torak 128 224 352 173 331 856 
Target figures 390 390 780 390 390 780 1,560 
Response as 
percentage of target 31 58 45 44 76 65 55 
1: The United Kingdom sample was almost entirely obtained from England. The actual composition was 
England, 103; Wales, 7; Northern Ireland, 2; ‘no response to location’, 2: total, 114 (Scotland was not 
included; it has a quite different educational system and different teachers unions). The sample could be 


most correctly described administratively as England and Wales. 


The total number of participating teachers was 856, or a response rate 
of 55 per cent in terms of the target of 1,560. As will be seen, the response 
tate for secondary was higher than for primary, and class teachers as a 
group gave a higher response rate than did heads. There were huge 
differences in response rates for some of the categories as between some 
countries. In some cases, however, the target figure was actually ex- 
ceeded. The additional information received, from government depart- 
ments, teachers’ unions and teacher trainers is summarized in Table 2. 

The information received from these sources was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Only about half the governments replied, and although there was a 
bigger response from the teachers’ unions this represented only three- 
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TABLE 2. Information received from government departments, 
teachers’ unions and teacher trainers 


Numbers of questionnaires received 


Country 
Government Departments Teachers’ unions Teacher trainers 


Costa Rica 
France 
Ghana 
Hungary 
India 

Ivory Coast 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


2S Oe SH Ge aS 
lnwrn-cooomnno 


Clam usum we mS 
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quarters of the countries. Moreover, those countries whose unions did not 
reply were in all cases the same as those whose governments failed to 
respond. Replies from teacher trainers were most disappointing of all, the 
response being about one-third what had been hoped for. Nevertheless, 
such information as was obtained proved useful in providing further 
background to the responses by teachers themselves. — 
The material available from the teachers’ questionnaire for numerical 
analysis is as follows. Disregarding the open-ended questions, there were 
Seventy-one questions in the teachers’ questionnaire. Of these, ten relate 
to background and biographical data, size of school, sex and status of 
respondent, etc. These come down to six for major analytic purposes. 
Two other questions at the end are of a general overall character. This 
leaves fifty-nine major questions, each of which is double-barrelled, 
concerned on the one hand with 'perceived entitlement to act in certain 
ways and, on the other, with ‘perceived infringement’ of professional 
freedom of action. This central material from twelve countries therefore 
provides 1,416 statistical tables. By compressing the double-barrelled 
questions on to single sheets and adding the background and general 
questions, a total of 804 statistical tables for analysis was obtained. . 
The inclusion of open-ended questions in all sections of the question- 
naire to allow free and full comment, if teachers so desired, seemed an 
essential part of the inquiry which would greatly add to its qualitative 
value. Since there are nine principal sections with in most cases one 
general open-ended question, each asking four or five specific questions, 
the total number of open-ended questions comes to forty-two. Considering 
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that there were 856 respondents, the theoretical total of possible 
individual comments works out at about 36,000. Fortunately, the res- 
ponse was considerably lower than this. Taking into account only the 
material used in the main analysis (some groups of primary teachers were 
omitted) 804 teachers’ questionnaires were analysed. This produced a 
total of about 2,500 answers to open-ended questions. While there was a 
distinct tendency for the same group of teachers in any subsample to be 
responsible for most of the open-ended responses (i.c. if a teacher an- 
swered one open-ended question he tended to answer scveral, if not all) 
the actual response rate varied considerably from country to country and 
some reference is made to this in the appropriate sections. 

The mere number of open-ended responses is not necessarily a good 
guide to the quality of responses, but it can give some idea of how the 
opportunity to respond in this fashion was dealt with by the sample of 
teachers in each of the participating countries (see Table 3) 


TABLE 3 
Country _ Number of Total number of 
participating teachers open-ended responses 
Japan 119 585 
United Kingdom! 114 518 
United States r14 194 
Hungary 96 295 
Yugoslavia 89 54 
Sweden 61 174 
Ghana (Sec) 58 217 
India (Sec) 51 118 
France 35 287 
Costa Rica? 15 34 
Ivory Coast? 29 5 
Malaysia? 23 o 
Toral 804 2,481 
1. See Footnote 1 in Table 1, page 24. 
2. Questionnaires returned very late, since these countries were last-minute replacements. 


The quality of these responses of course varies immensely, but in all 
contributing countries there was substantial, valuable and discerning 
material. It is, of course, probably true to assume that it is the more 
articulate among the teachers, and perhaps the most critical who have 
most to say. This could then be used as an argument against the sample 
being ‘typical’ of ‘average’ teachers. But is that the point? May it not be 


that the most valuable material is to be expected from the most critical 
minds? 
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PLAN OF REPORT 


The major objectives of the inquiry have already been stated. These 
remain the illumination of some of the issues affecting the professional 
freedom of teachers in different sets of circumstances. Nevertheless, it is 
essential as a first step to present a picture of the situation in each 
participating country as revealed by the particular sample of responding 
teachers (who may not, of course, be typical). The remainder of the 
report therefore consists of two main parts, the first, Part One, consists of 
‘national profiles’ of most of the participating countries. The other part, 
Part Two, comprises an attempt to summarize the material from a broad 
comparative standpoint and to suggest how the interpretations of the 
results should be approached. 

The systemization and summarizing of the mass of data proved a 
formidable problem. How much and what should be presented? How 
could certain major perspectives be preserved without these being ob- 
scured by masses of detail? 

There were three main and interrelated problems: (a) the handling of 
the numerical and statistical material; (b) the use to be made of open- 
ended responses; (c) the actual size and character of the reports to be 
devoted to particular countries. 

Each national profile begins with an attempt to set out the facts of the 
situation. It seemed that the only possible method of dealing with such 
huge masses of figures was to devise a classificatory system which, 
although necessarily arbitrary, would reflect the main currents of opinion 
within the samples on each issue raised in the questionnaire. 

Not unexpectedly, it was found necessary to combine some of the 
subcategories of opinions so as to provide broader (and therefore less 
detailed) judgements. For this purpose, the entitlement ‘scale’ was 
reduced to a dichotomy as follows: Normally entitled = always + usually 
entitled. Not normally entitled = sometimes + rarely + not entitled. 

Similarly the infringement ‘scale’ was also reduced toa dichotomy: 
Infringement = slight + considerable infringement. No infringement = no 
infringement (original category). ! "nw" . 

To the purist, this coarsening of the categories of opinion might seem 
regrettable and perhaps even misleading, particularly as regards infringe- 
ment, where it could be said that the difference between ‘slight’ and 
‘considerable’ is a major matter. In defence of the procedure adopted, the 
following must be said. First, maintenance of the refinements would have 
made the reporting problem, already difficult, virtually impossible. 
Secondly, in practice, study of a pilot sample of the statistical tables 
showed that the condensing of the scales to dichotomies resulted in very 
minor losses of information which in view of the major objectives were 
quite insignificant. One qualification remains. Occasionally the difference 
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in ‘infringement’ between ‘slight’ and ‘considerable’ did seem of impor- 
tance and this was noted whenever it occurred. 

The next step was to clarify the judgements and define the categories to be 
used in reporting trends. As defined above, the two issucs, ‘entitlement’ 
and ‘infringement’, were each converted into a pair of opposites, namely: 
Normal entitlement: infringement. 

No normal entitlement: no infringement. 

In dealing with these, the same categories were used in each case to 
define majorities and trends, The system was as follows: large majority— 
4:1 or greater; clear majority—2: 
than 2:1; divided opinion—equ 
numbers. 

In reading the report it is esse 
categories clearly in mind. 

It was decided that no 
do justice to its quality, 


1 up to 4:1; trend—a majority but less 
al (or more or less equal) division of 


ntial to keep the meaning of these 


about one-quarter to one-half of those available, have therefore been 
quoted for cach country. 


comments available for incl 
vance to the direction 
the questionnaire; (b) 
contributions actually made by 
duction of novel but relevant 


The study is essentially a pilot one 
professional (including academic) fre 
class-room teachers vj 


attempting to examine questions of 
edom from the point of view of how 


ies (entitlement) and the extent to which 
ir existing situation constitutes an infringement of 
their existing rights are or ought to be. In addition, 
teachers’ unions were asked to look at the situation in their countries from 
the same fundamental Point of view and governments were also asked to 


supply any relevant material. Some information was also gathered from 
teacher trainers, 


Secondly, the study is fundamentally 


i a qualitative one which seeks to 
obtain and express the trend of opinions 


among small groups of teachers 
: F nature of the case, therefore, the study 


-going debate within nations and 


internationally concerning the status and freedom of teachers. 
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NATIONAL PROFILES 


The intention in presenting these national profiles is, first, to reflect back to the participating 
countries what has emerged from the study of a sample of their teachers and, secondly, to provide 
the essential basis from which to draw such general conclusions as seem justifiable in terms of 
the data. These conclusions are presented in Part Two. 

Tt was decided to give rather fuller treatment to the three countries which had provided 
proportionately most of the material, varying the treatment in each case according to what 
seemed appropriate, Thus the first three profiles—Japan, United Kingdom and Hungary—are 
the longest. Rather shorter and also rather different treatment was given to the others. 
Moreover, it seemed appropriate to include both primary and secondary heads and teachers only 
when there was sufficient material to Justify this, to confine national profiles to secondary 
teachers in other cases and, at this stage, to exclude from the analysis the three countries from 
which the quantity of material was not comparable with the other samples. A summary of the 
material thus excluded from the main analysis is presented at the end of Part One. 

The presentation of the national profiles follows one general plan, but with modifications in 
some cases, as suggested by the nature of the actual material and the detail in which it seemed 


necessary to treat it. The general scheme is as follows. The composition of the teachers’ sample 


is presented together with a statement concern ing the other information available from unions, 
governments and teacher trainers, Ne 


xt, there follows an analysis of the material supplied by the 
teachers. Here it was decided that in most cases it would be convenient to classify this roughly in 
terms of the different sections of the questionnaire but varying it as necessary to produce a more 


limited number of major areas. Thus, material relating to (a) the teacher in the class-room ^j 


(b) the teacher in the school community; (c) the teacher and pupils; and (d) the teacher and 


parents was generally organized into two sets of issues—‘pedagogical’ and "institutional — 
making the arbitrary but helpful distinction which these terms imply. For example, material 
relating to method, evaluation, etc., was classified as ‘pedagogical’ whereas that dealing with 
use of resources, and staffing matters within the school was classified as ‘institutional’. 

The remainder of the material then Sell into the major areas of ‘career and employment’ 
‘opinions and association’ and ‘policy and planning’. Then Sollows the more generalized 
material from Section 10 of the questionnaire (most of it open-ended comment ) and following 
that a section on teacher training. The views of unions and governments were sometimes 
introduced separately and sometimes along with those of the teachers, as seemed appropriate. 

Within each national profile the treatment again follows a fairly standardized procedure. 
First, the numerical results from the coded sections of the questionnaire are presented in relation 
to ‘entitlement’ and ‘infringement’, This is followed by selected comments from teachers, usually 


in their separate groups, and these, of course, are quoted verbatim from the open-ended sections of 
the questionnaire. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Calcutta S j 


erm 


JAPAN 


RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The only information directly available for the purposes of this study was 
contained in the answers to teachers’ questionnaires. Neither the Japanese 
Teachers’ Union nor the staff of any teacher-training institutions re- 
sponded to the invitation to take part, nor did the Japanese Government. 
However, the latter made available to Unesco/ILO, a document concern- 
ing issues between it and the Japanese Teachers’ Union in connection 
with the main joint Unesco/ILO inquiry regarding the status of teachers. 
This document will be referred to in the conclusions. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of respondents by type of school, 


position and sex. 


Taste 4. Distribution of respondents 


Class teachers Head teachers All teachers 


Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary Total 


Men 25 25 50 14 28 42 39 53 92 
Women 13 13 26 1 o 1 14 13 27 
Torar 38 38 76 15 28 43 53 66 119 


The very high response rate from Japan (99 per cent) represented 
participation by 119 teachers. Of these, nearly two-thirds were class 
teachers and men outnumbered women by rather more than three to one. 


Among the forty-three head teachers, only one was a woman. 
The sample was concentrated in schools having between 501 and 


2,000 pupils (81 per cent); 38 per cent were in schools with 
501-1,000 pupils, and 43 per cent in schools with 1,001-2,000 pupils. The 
remaining 19 per cent were about equally divided between schools with 


1-200 pupils and those with 201-500 pupils. 
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Only two teachers were in schools with more than 2,000 pupils. There 
was very little difference between the primary and secondary samples 
with respect to school size as judged by numbers of pupils. 

Size as reflected by numbers of teachers showed that 27 per cent were 
in schools with between 51 and 100 teachers, 49 per cent in schools with 
between 26 and 50 teachers, 16 per cent in schools with between 11 and 
25 teachers, and the remainder (8 per cent) in schools with less than 
11 teachers, 

Nearly all the respondents were working in mixed schools. Of the 106 
who replied to this question, only 5 were in single-sex schools, all of them 


secondary. So far as specialist teaching is concerned, only one primary 
teacher claimed a specialism (science). 


Among secondary class teachers 
there was a large concentration ( 


76 per cent) in the 4 groups, maths and 
science; Japanese language and literature; foreign languages; and history 
and other social studies. 

Altogether, 585 open-ended comments were provided by the teachers. 
Primary and secondary teachers w 
Class teachers supplied roughly 
again this is about proportio 
teachers in the samples. 


ere about proportionally represented. 
twice as many responses as did heads, and 
nal to the respective numbers of these 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Pedagogical 


Replies from Japanese teachers present a complex and virtually unique 
pattern. To bring out the main trends, the 
freedom in the class-room and freedom in 
been dealt with separately, 
ment’ have also been give 
pupils and parents is also disi 

The patterns of o 
books and materials 
clear divisio 


pedagogical issues concerning 
the school community have 
and in each case ‘entitlement’ and ‘infringe- 


ment for individual teachers to carry m 
modifications according to the needs of their pupils. Secondary heads an 


teachers tended towards the view that there was such a normal entitle- 
ment, but this was not a clear majority opinion (54:46 per cent). It 
would be fairer to claim that these teachers were substantially divided on 
this issue. 

As regards method, there was a tendency among all teachers to agree 
that normal entitlement to freedom existed but the majorities were much 
larger in the case of heads than among class teachers. 
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On rewards and punishments, opinion was substantially divided among 
all but secondary class teachers, a clear majority of the latter perceiving a 
normal entitlement to freedom. 

Evaluation showed a similar picture to methods, there being clear 
majorities among all teachers that normal entitlement existed although 
the majority was only large in the case of secondary heads. 

A very significant contrast emerges in respect of infringement between 
heads and class teachers. A majority of all class teachers stated that 
infringement existed on all issues, except that secondary teachers were 
divided over rewards and punishments. 

It is clear, however, that feeling was generally much stronger in the 
case of primary class teachers where the majorities were very large. 
Moreover, 69 per cent of such teachers viewed existing infringements as 
‘considerable’ rather than ‘slight’ in respect of curricula and textbooks. 
On methods, rewards and punishments, the majority saw infringement as 
‘slight’ rather than ‘considerable’ but, on evaluation, opinion was divided 
evenly between ‘slight’ and ‘considerable’. . 

There was complete consistency among secondary heads on all issues 
concerning infringement of teachers’ classroom rights. Clear majorities 
Stated that no infringements existed. Primary heads took the same view 
over methods, rewards and punishments and evaluation but on syllabuses 
and textbooks they were equally divided as to whether infringements existed 
or not. . 

It will be seen that class teachers, and primary class teachers in 
particular, tended to the view that infringement existed irrespective of 
whether there was a majority opinion that normal entitlement to freedom 
also existed. This is particularly clear among primary class teachers over 
the issue of methods, Seventy-one per cent of hese considered there was a 
normal entitlement to freedom but 79 per cent also claimed that infringe- 
ment existed. The explanation of this apparent anomaly emérges from a 
closer examination of the answer categories in the questionnaire. Of those 
who thought entitlement existed, well over half regarded it as ‘usually’ 
but ‘not always’ existing and of those who felt infringement existed, twice 
as many thought it was ‘slight’ compared with those who thought it was 
‘considerable’. What requires interpretation here is the extent to which 
this state of affairs is a reflection of a feeling among class teachers that 
while rights exist they do not alwa feel able to exercise them or to 
exercise them as fully as they would wish. . 

The patterns revealed so far will be found to recur over other issues. It 
becomes increasingly clear that considerable dissatisfaction exists among 
class teachers in Japan, and among primary class teachers discontent rises 
to massive proportions (in terms of the present sample). Heads of both 
primary and secondary schools, but particularly the latter, appear to be 


relatively satisfied. 
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With regard to the class-room situation, primary school teachers sup- 


plied various comments, including the following: 


The curriculum and the content of education should be organized in 
a flexible manner, taking into consideration the conditions of each 
school. It is not the Board of Education but the class-room teachers 
who know the children best. However, the curriculum and the 
content of education are actually forced upon the teachers from 
above, and the teachers have no right to modify them. Teachers are 
rarely entitled to participate in decisions concerning pupils’ rewards 
and the evaluation of pupils’ progress. Teachers’ initiatives should be 
recognized in matters relating to teaching methods. 


Textbooks are adopted by the Board of Education on the recommen- 
dation of an expert committee, membership of which is kept confi- 


dential. No opinions of class-room teachers are reflected in the 
selection of textbooks. 


Secondary teachers observed, inter alia: 


It is the duty of the teachers to conduct education so as to meet the 
actual conditions of children and the educational needs of the 
community. Now that the curriculum is determined by the State and 
is legally binding, teachers are merely conveyors of prescribed knowl- 
edge. 


Principals openly discriminate against teachers on ideological 
grounds. 


We are squarely opposed to the compulsory nature of the guidance 
laid down by the Ministry of Education. 


Primary heads supplied the following comments: 
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Education should be conducted in a free, unrestrained atmosphere, 


but in reality it is always exposed to political restrictions (at the 
national, prefectural and municipal levels) 


The curriculum is determined under the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal, and in this sense teachers have no rights. But the teachers 


views are reflected in compiling the curriculum. Revision of the 
curriculum is also carried out, 


; in the final analysis, under the 
authority of the principal, 


T giving due attention to the teachers 
opinions. Therefore the teachers have professional freedom in the 


application of the curriculum. However, the freedom of teachers to 


hold extreme views is not recognized. These teachers always feel that 
their freedom is violated. 


National profiles 


The following remarks were among those received from secondary heads: 


It is extremely important that the teachers’ professional freedom be 
extended. To make this possible, teachers must develop their sense of 
professional responsibility so as to be trusted by both the community 
and the parents. However, attempts are too often made to expand 
professional freedom for political reasons. 


The teacher in the class-room is ultimately answerable only to his 
own conscience, and his professional freedom is not all infringed 


upon. 


Teachers are bound by laws, ordinances and regulations, and their 
discretion is considerably limited. This is unavoidable under the 
present circumstances, when teachers are controlled by teachers’ 


unions influenced by class-struggle ideology. 


Views on entitlement to participation regarding pedagogical issues within 
the school community were more homogencous than with respect to class- 
room rights. Clear, and in some cases large, majorities among all groups 
of teachers saw entitlement to participation as normal, except in the case 
of primary heads and class teachers concerning textbooks and materials, 
primary class teachers concerning curricula and syllabuses and secondary 
class teachers concerning curricula and syllabuses and textbooks and 
materials. In both cases, these two groups were somewhat divided over 
the respective issues, with a tendency on the part of primary class teachers 
to see no entitlement concerning curricula and syllabuses, textbooks and 
materials, and secondary class teachers to see entitlement on the textbook 
issue. On no issue, however, did a large majority in any group state that 
there was no normal entitlement to participation. 

Differences between the groups emerged over the question of whether 
or not infringement of professional freedom existed within the school 
community. On every issue, clear majorities of both primary and second- 
ary class teachers felt that infringement existed. In the case of primary 
teachers, the majorities were all large ones, and there were large majori- 
ties among secondary class teachers over curricula and syllabuses and 


textbooks and materials. Again, opinion among heads was quite different. 
greed with class teachers, a large majority 


On one issue, primary heads a: 
of freedom over textbooks and 


Stating that there was infringement 
materials, On all other issues, primary and secondary heads agreed by 


clear and often large majorities that no infringement existed. mM 
Apparent anomalies again existed in regard to entitlement and infringe- 
ment, but they are wholly explained when the degree to which entitle- 
ment was felt to be normal and the degree to which infringement was felt 
are taken into account. For example, while primary class teachers tended 
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to the view that no normal entitlement existed over textbooks and 
materials (58:42 per cent), the proportion who felt that infringement 
existed was 9o per cent and 66 per cent of them thought it was 
‘considerable’. 

Concerning pupil evaluation, 66 per cent of secondary teachers thought 
that there was a normal entitlement to participation in school decisions, 
and half of these thought that this was usually but not always the case. 

When it comes to infringement in this respect, 74 per cent thought it 
existed and 32 per cent thought it was considerable. 


In connection with the school community, primary class ‘teachers 
provided a variety of comments: 


Teachers have no right to select textbooks. Textbooks are selected by 
the Board of Education and forced upon the teachers. 


We are dissatisfied with the fact that the principal has the final say 
when his view conflicts with that of teachers. For instance, when the 
majority of teachers opposed the singing of the national anthem at 
the graduation ceremony, the principal compelled the children to 
sing it and claimed that the matter was within his competence. 


Secondary class teachers commented as follows: 


As the school has no right to organize the curriculum, or to write 
textbooks and establish principles of guidance, the professional en- 
thusiasm of teachers is considerably reduced. 

Teaching methods are unified by the visits of supervisors from the 
Board of Education. Most of the teachers study teaching methods 
from the standpoint of the Board of Education instead of that of 
children. This is revealed in the subjects studied in the school. 


Teachers have the responsibility and right to help children develop 
their potential to the utmost extent. For this, teachers should be 


entitled to select the content of textbooks and teaching materials. 
This should be done through collective di 
workers. 


scussions by teachers as 


Comments by primary heads included the following: 


The school policy regarding curriculum and other educational activ- 
ities should be determined by the principal, reflecting the positive 
views of teachers, in conformity with the national or prefectural 


standards and in accordance with the needs of the region, the school 
and the children. i 
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Being engaged in public education, it is only natural for us to 
conduct education within the framework defined by law. Therefore 
teachers should abide by the law and express views which will 
contribute to the development of public education within the frame- 
work of the law. They also have an obligation to do their utmost to 
follow and execute the decisions and orders handed down by the 


authorities. 
Secondary heads remarked, inter alia, that: 


The teacher in the school must enjoy full recognition of his rights 
and responsibilities and do his best to ensure educational achieve- 
ments in line with the Fundamental Law of Education. 


There is a tendency for teachers to stick only to their point of view 
and try to formulate a curriculum favourable to those views. 
nces in Japan make it impossible for teach- 


ers to maintain professional freedom in the true sense of the word. 
This is because the majority of teachers belong to the Japan Teach- 
ers Union and are strongly influenced by their consciousness of 
union membership. At the same time, they are subject to pressure 


from bureaucracy. 


The prevailing circumsta 


In the opinion of this sample of Japanese teachers, neither pupils nor 
parents have any entitlement to participate in school decisions on any of 
the pedagogical issues under discussion. The majorities on all issues 
among all groups were massive (over 90 per cent). 

By large majorities both primary and secondary heads stated that the 
absence of any pupil and parental entitlement. to participate in school 
decisions over pedagogical matters was not an infringement of teachers? 
professional freedom. At first sight this might scem an obvious position to 
hold—the less say pupil and parents have, the greater the freedom of the 
teachers! But this was the view of head teachers only, not class teachers. 
Primary class teachers were evenly divided as to whether or not this 
situation constituted an infringement of teachers’ freedom and secondary 
class teachers by a clear majority stated that it was an infringement and a 
majority of this group thought it a considerable infringement. The reason 
why class teachers took these views on the rights of parents as affecting 
their own rights may perhaps be inferred from some of the comments they 
gave in the open-ended section of the questionnaire. From these it is 
apparent that some class teachers at any rate, and particularly secondary 
ones, saw the absence of pupil and parental rights as another aspect of the 
way in which the school authorities (including central government) 
infringe on the rights of teachers. Without some degree of participation 
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by pupils and parents, fruitful dialogue over pedagogical issues is Hestriot 
ed and the teachers cannot turn to pupils or parents as allies in their 
efforts to increase their own freedom of action within the schools. Only 
one small qualification needs to be made. Secondary class teachers were 
divided as to whether the absence of parental rights over rewards and 


punishments and pupil evaluation constituted an infringement of teacher 
freedom. 


With regard to pupils’ rights, primary teachers offered a variety of 
observations: 


Pupils should be guaranteed the right to express their views to 
teachers regarding the contents of education, teaching methods, 


rewards and punishments of pupils and evaluation of pupils’ prog- 
ress, 


Rewards and punishments should be made in such a manner as to 
reflect the views of the pupils through collective discussion. 


Secondary class teachers commented as follows: 


Except for the student council activities, students are not entitled to 


take part in other aspects of school activities. Even the student 
council can act only within the limits approved by the staff meeting, 
which is in turn strongly influenced by the principal, who acts in 
many cases under directions from the Ministry of Education. 


Teachers have lost their Professional freedom to the 


extent that they 
are not aware of the outstanding lack of rights on the 


part of pupils. 


Autonomous, self-controlled activ 
should be permitted. Such activ: 
teachers, and should rather be 


ities by pupils within the wee 
ities would not threaten the work © 
encouraged by teachers. 


One primary head felt that: 
In regard to special actiy 


taking into account the 
not considered necess, 


ities, the curriculum should be determined 
Pupils’ wishes, The participation of pupils is 
ary at the elementary stage in other arcas. 


Secondary heads commented that: 


The students’ views may 
facilities and equipment 
content of education. 


" " f 

be sought in regard to the Dow 
^ e 

> but their views are not needed on th 
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In the public schools, teachers perform their duties on their own 
initiative within the framework of the gencral standards laid down 
by the national or prefectural government and students are taught 
according to these standards. Therefore neither teachers nor students 
have the feeling that their rights are infringed upon. 

Commenting on the rights of parents, primary class teachers fur- 

nished two observations which are worth noting. 

Many of the parents in the rural areas are employed in industry and 
return home exhausted from their hard work; they leave the educa- 


tion of their children to the school and teachers, and there is little 


opportunity for teachers and parents to get together to discuss the 


education and future of their children. 
The right of education does not belong to the government or the 


Ministry of Education. It belongs to the people. In fact, parents, 
except for some of those in the middle class, seldom express their 


views on the school. They are not fully aware that the people should 


be leaders in education. 
Two comments in this connection may be cited from secondary class 
teachers, 


Parents have little voice in education, and leave education up to the 


teachers. 

The participation of parents in th 
education is, in principle, desirable, 
that parents do not meddle in the 
personal affairs of teachers. 


e various problems concerning 
but care must be taken to sce 
content of education and the 


bis 
Primary heads observed that: 


s and the views of parents be taken 


It is desirable that local condition so e 
le in determining the curriculum 


into consideration as much as possib! 
and selecting teaching material. 

In public schools the views of the State or citizens are broadly 
reflected in the curriculum and textbooks. Therefore, it cannot be 
said that freedom is violated on the grounds that individual opinions 
are not accepted. Political parties and teachers’ organizations are 
free to express their own views, but teachers in public schools must 
not consider education according to the views of specific political 


parties or teachers’ organizations. 
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From secondary heads came the following comments: 


Parents should co-operate well with teachers, and should not inter- 
fere with the teachers’ rights of education. 


The non-participation of parents in school education is considered 
one of the reasons why teachers in Japan have such a narrow and 
rigid concept of professional freedom. 


Institutional 


As regards teacher participation in school decisions (resources, staffing 
and research), a variety of trends may be detected. On the staffing 
issues—appointment, dismissal and promotion within the school commu- 
nity—a large majority of all teachers stated that there was no normal 
entitlement to participate. So far as allocation of resources was concerned, 
all groups of teachers were divided among themselves. On co-operation in 
externally initiated research, opinion was again divided, except that a 
majority of those primary heads who expressed an opinion (nearly a third 
of them abstained) felt there was no entitlement. 

The pattern as regards the existence of infringement of professional 
freedom in connection with these matters took a familiar form, A large 
majority of both primary and secondary class teachers stated that infringe- 
ment existed, and on all issues except that of research participation the 
majority took the view that infringement was ‘considerable’. 

Primary heads were divided among themselves on all issues except 
research co-operation. On this, a third abstained and a majority of the 
remainder thought there was no infringement. Among secondary heads 
there was a clear majority in respect of all issues holding the view that 
there was no infringement of teachers’ professional freedom. 

The pattern of teacher response concerning pupil and parental partici- 
pation in school decisions concerning the allocation of resources, staffing 
and co-operation in research were virtually identical as regards both 


entitlement and infringement. Al] these questions may therefore be dealt 
with together. 


By very large majorities, 
pupils nor parents had any 
constituted an infringe 


all groups of teachers stated that neither 
rights in these matters, but over whether this 
ment of teachers? rights the familiar pattern of 
different opinions among class teachers and heads emerged once morc. 
Primary and secondary class teachers were fairly evenly divided among 
themselves as to whether any infringement cxisted, but it was notable that 
among primary class teachers there were high rates of abstention on some 
of these issues. Those who did express an opinion showed a small 
majority (a) denying the existence of any infringement of teachers’ rights 
except over co-operation in research, where the division of opinion was 
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complete, and (b) claiming the existence of some infringement over the 
allocation of resources in relation to parental participation. A small 
majority of secondary class teachers thought that there was some infringe- 
ment of their rights over questions of resources in as far as there was no 
parental participation. 

A large majority of both primary and secondary head teachers, on the 
other hand, contended that the absence of pupil and parental rights in all 
of these matters constituted no infringement of teachers’ rights. 

The interpretation of these views is once again best appreciated as they 
were reflected in the comments made by teachers, although on these 
issues they had much less to say than on the pedagogical issues. 


Japan’s school system does not provide pupils with such rights. 


Under the existing school system in which the educational authori- 
ties exercise great power, the initiatives of the pupils are not respect- 
ed, the participation of the parents is limited to that of onlookers, and 
the PTA [Parent Teacher Association] organizations are no more 


than fund-raising bodies. 


Parents should not be involved in the appointment, dismissal and 


promotion of teachers. 
Parents should have a limited voice in the appointment and promo- 


tion of teachers. 


Career 


The patterns of perception both as regards entitlement to participation in 
decisions affecting their own careers and as regards infringement of such 
freedom in the present situation were straightforward and are simple to 
describe. As regards normal entitlement, a clear majority in all groups of 
teachers stated that none existed, except in the case of primary class 
teachers who were divided on the one issue. of transfer. Even here, 
however, the trend was towards their perceiving ae with 
13 per cent abstaining. There were abstentions of this of T and ev p 
larger among both primary and secondary teachers over the issues ol 
salaries, tenure and dismissal. — 
etn ie infringement again revealed substantial differences 


between heads and class teachers. Large majorities of both qua vae 
Secondary heads affirmed that there was no infringement. of teacher 
1 While there was a high rate of 


freedom over any of these issues. ' i 1 ss 
abstention on all issues among both primary and secondary class teachers, 


large majorities among those who responded held that infringement 


Prevailed on every one of the issues. Moreover, on all issues, high 
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majorities among those responding indicated that infringement was con- 
siderable, ranging from 77 per cent among secondary class teachers as 
regards promotion to 66 per cent among primary class teachers as regards 
dismissal. 

Abstention rates varied among primary class teachers from 33 per cent 
in respect of probation and dismissal to 18 per cent in respect. of 
promotion and transfer. Among secondary class teachers, abstention 


varied again from 32 per cent as regards tenure to 16 per cent as regards 
transfers. 


Primary class teachers made the following comments: 


Transfers, salary increases, promotions, etc., are at present subject to 
the personal views of the principal and the Board of Education. 


The evaluation of teachers is carried out by the principal without 


consultation and hence does not serve as a basis for guiding teachers. 


A comment from a secondary class teacher should be noted : 


The salary 


increases, promotions and transfers of teachers are pri- 
vately 


determined by the principal and the Board of Education. 
Teachers are consequently conditioned to live up to the expectations 
of the principal and the Board of Education. 


A primary head commented: 


The evaluation and assessment of teachers are matters coming under 
the jurisdiction of the appointing authorities, but teachers’ desires 


may be considered to some extent in regard to transfers to other 
positions or areas. 


Two observations by secondary heads were as follows: 
These matters come under the 


se matters appointing authority. Teachers have 
no right in this connection and 


hence there is no infringement. 


Teachers have the right to express their views to the local Board of 
Education through their Professional organizations. 


Controversial subjects 


Regarding unorthodox but legally acceptable opinions on controversial 
matters, a clear distinction was made in the questionnaire between openly 


holding (but not necessarily advocating) such views in teaching, and 
openly advocating them in personal or civic life. 
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In only two cases did clear majority views emerge on any of these 
issues, with regard to the open holding in a professional capacity (but not 
necessarily the advocacy) of unorthodox views over sex, race, religion, and 
ary class teachers thought that there was a 


politics. A clear majority of prim: 
d a large majority of primary 


normal entitlement in respect of race, an 
heads held that there was infringement over religion. On the other issues, 
both primary heads and class teachers were divided among themselves, 
but where trends did exist they held that there was no normal entitlement. 

A clear majority of secondary heads held that no normal entitlement 
existed over sex, religion and politics, but they tended to be divided in the 
case of race, with the trend towards no entitlement. Secondary class 
teachers, on the other hand, were divided on all these issues with trends 
towards no entitlement in the case of sex and politics. 

In sum, therefore, only among primary class teachers was there any 
instance of a majority perceiving the existence of normal entitlement and 
then only in the case of race. 

The familiar pattern prevailed as regards infringement. By large majori- 
ties, primary heads saw no infringement over any of the issues and by 
clear (but not large) majorities secondary heads took the same view. 
Large majorities of primary class teachers saw infringement over every 
issue and, in the case of politics, 58 per cent saw this infringement as 


considerable. 
By clear but not large majorities, secondary class teachers also saw 


infringement over all these issues except race. Here they were divided but 
there was a definite trend towards the view that infringement existed. 

A rather different picture emerged in regard to the advocacy of 
unorthodox views in civic life compared with that found in relation to the 


holding of such views in professional life. By clear majorities, all groups of 
s teachers, saw à normal entitlement to 


Secondary class teachers were evenly 
where there was a trend 
t there was a normal 


teachers, except secondary clas 
freedom over all these issues. 
divided among themselves except over religion, 
(but no clear majority) toward the view tha 
entitlement. j 

Large majorities among primary € 
every issue, except that, in the case ol the 
not large. Secondary teachers, by clear majorities, 
on every issue except religion, where there was cons 
trend in the same direction. 

Among heads, there were clear an a 
that there was no infringement of professional free 


except that there was an even division of opinion in 
heads as regards politics. 

Primary class teachers commun 
the following: 


lass teachers saw infringement on 
f sex, the majority while clear was 
also saw infringement 
iderable division but a 


d sometimes large majorities holding 
dom over these issues 
the case of primary 


icated a number of opinions, including 
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Typical remarks from second 


Two 
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Because of the traditional concept of teaching as a sacred profession, 
teachers are expected to behave on the basis of such a concept even 
in their civic life. 


Teachers are subject to severe restrictions in their political activities 
and are made to feel that they cannot speak freely even as citizens. 
This worries teachers and they are becoming increasingly cautious. 


The problems of race and sex are most controversial in our school. 
About 10 per cent of the school population in this district are 
Koreans, and the parents are so sensitive on racial issues that they 
protest to the teachers about innocent remarks which they allege are 
insulting to Koreans. Parents demand that teachers refrain from 


talking about sex, even to the extent that the matter is discussed in 
magazines for boys and girls. 


ary class teachers were as follows: 


There is a traditional concept of teaching as a sacred profession in 
Japan. Teachers are therefore inclined to keep to the middle of the 
road and are obliged to be politically neutral. Teachers have no 
thoughts of their own and cannot even make legitimate criticisms of 
the establishment, Teachers in Japan cannot make a distinction 


between their professional life and their personal life. They are 
always teachers. 


There is powerful administrative 


guidance against ‘biased’ educa- 
tion, and the professional freedom 


of teachers is extensively violated. 
Teachers do not feel entirely free to talk about the subjects men- 
tioned in this section. Even at the level of personal and civic life 


teachers can talk freely only with people who share the same 
thoughts and creeds with them. 


primary heads expressed their views in this connection: 


There are three patterns in the outlook of Japanese teachers. One !5 


the view of the teacher as a worker, the second is of the teacher as a 
professional, and the third is of teaching as a sacred mission, which 18 
persistent among citizens even today. Consequently teachers’ rights, 
even if they exist, may in practice not be accepted by citizens. In this 


sense, teachers’ rights are considerably restricted in such matters 25 
sex, religion and politics, 


5 in 
Teachers may express unorthodox views on sex and race, but ' 
doing so should be guided by their own common sense. 
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Two secondary heads observed that: 


In Japan, teachers are free to hold any views on religion provided 
that they do not advocate any particular one. 


It is permissible to explain about unorthodox views in the process of 
teaching as a means of helping pupils to recognize the value of 
orthodox views. 


Association 


Large majorities among all groups of teachers stated that there was 
normally an entitlement to join, or refrain from joining, any legally 
recognized association, professional, political, religious or otherwise. In 
the national sample as a whole, the majority was not less than 84 per cent 
on any issue, except in the case of political affiliation, where it was 74 per 
cent. This latter figure is mainly due to the fact that a large minority— 
29 per cent—of primary class teachers held that there was no normal 
entitlement. 

Views on infringement followed the familiar pattern as far as head 
teachers were concerned. Large majorities of both primary and secondary 
heads asserted that no infringement of teachers’ rights existed. A clear 
majority of primary class teachers said that infringement existed in the 
case of political and religious affiliation, while there was a tendency (s 
Same direction over professional affiliation. They were divided in their 
Opinions about other associations. A clear majority of secondary class 
teachers claimed that infringement exists in respect of political affiliation. 
They were divided over professional affiliation and clear majorities saw 
no infringement over religious or other affiliations. A: : 

The position taken up by primary class teachers over political affilia- 
tion is worth further examination. A 71 per cent majority said that there 
Was normally entitlement. Forty-two per cent said it always existed, sed 
29 per cent said that it only usually did. The majority who claimed that 
infringement existed was 74 per cent, and 40 per cent said that it was 
considerable. The illustrative comments given by teachers below suggest 
that the obvious interpretation of this situation is the one which appears 
in some of the statements themselves, namely that, while freedom a a 
is guaranteed under the Japanese constitution, à majority of a ee 
that this freedom is, in practice, infringed by pressures RIS piae inds. 

An opinion expressed by a primary class teacher may be noted. 


Although freedom of thought, religion and political belief is guaran- 
teed by the Japanese constitution, teachers are discouraged from 
joining the Teachers’ Union, political parties or religious organiza- 


tions, 
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Secondary class teachers supplied the following comments: 


Only one-third of teachers belong to the Japan Teachers’ Union 
because the principal and the Board of Education do not like 
teachers to be affiliated with the union, and teachers who belong to 
the union have less chance of promotion than others. 


It is the government (and the ruling Liberal Democratic Party) 
which prevents teachers from exercising their professional freedom, 
and the government is closely connected with big business. 


A primary head contended that: 


There is a belief among teachers that they must unite in order to 
cope with authoritarian power. However, teachers hesitate to take 
the initiative in starting action. This is the main reason why demo- 
cratic ‘organizations do not grow or develop. It is due to the 


psychology of subservience to power and the promotion-oriented 
attitude of teachers. 


Finally, a secondary head stated that: 


If the teacher can make a clear distinction between his position BS s 
citizen and his position as an educator, he will not harm education 
by belonging to various organizations. However, it is not desirable 
for a teacher to belong to a political party because if he docs so, his 
personal views tend to be strongly reflected in teaching and this 
endangers the political neutrality of education. 


Policy and planning 


The policy-making issues inquired into were those concerning teachers 
salaries, class sizes, other conditions of work, planning of curricula, 
external examinations and any overall education plan or policy. 

There was one outstanding feature of opinion among this sample of 
Japanese teachers regarding entitlement to participation in decisions oF 
the above issues. In only one group (secondary heads) did a majority 
perceive a normal entitlement to participate, and then only in relation t? 
two of the issues—other work conditions and curricula. On all othe" 
issues, all the groups either saw no normal entitlement to participate 95 
were divided among themselves. The position may be summed up as 
follows in terms of each of the teacher groups. 

Primary and secondary teachers showed very similar pattern 
opinion. Clear majorities held that there was no normal entitlement t° 


s of 
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Participation over salaries or class sizes. On the other issues, both groups 
were more or less evenly divided but with a trend toward the view that 
there was no normal entitlement. 

Primary heads showed a similar pattern, except that larger majorities 
held that there was no entitlement while, in the case of other work 
conditions, opinion was evenly divided. 

Secondary heads, apart from two issues on which they said there was 
entitlement, showed clear majorities holding that there was no entitle- 
ment over salaries and class sizes, while opinion was evenly divided 
concerning external examinations and overall plans. 

Concerning infringement, the patterns were clear and distinctive. Very 
large majorities of primary and secondary class teachers felt that there 
Was infringement and a high proportion felt the infringement to be 
considerable. 

On salaries and class sizes, for example, 92 per cent of all class teachers 
felt there was infringement of rights and 79 per cent felt the infringement 
was considerable. Once again, clear majorities of secondary heads saw no 
infringement on any of these issues. Primary heads, on the other hand, 
Were evenly divided on every issue over the question of infringement. 

Two opinions were expressed by primary class teachers: 

The salaries and other conditions of service of teachers are deter- 
mined in accordance with the recommendations of the national 
personnel authority, and the recruitment of teachers, class ed 
curriculum, educational plans, etc., are reviewed by various deri 
and committees set up by the Ministry of Education and are settle : 
administratively. We are very dissatisfied with the composition o 
these councils and committees, on which there are no representatives 


of teachers’ organizations. 
which ranks second in the world in terms of 


TI > level i 
he wage level in Japan, making living more and more 


GNP, is too low. Soaring inflation is r 
difficult. 


Secondary class teachers claimed that: 


soever to take part in the formulation of 


at] the problem of professional freedom 
nomic status of teachers in 


Teachers have no right what 
educational policies [and th 
of teachers is closely related to the eco! 
Japan today. 


A primary head took the view that: 
ghts to improve their conditions 


Tea ould also exercise their ri t 
n lass size and the fixed number of 


of service, e.g. teacher recruitment, € 
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teachers, by submitting necessary data and materials. They must 
keep a constant watch to prevent the government from making 
unilateral decisions, ignoring the realities of teachers and teaching. 


According to a secondary head: 


Educational policies are not matters to be determined by teachers, 
but teachers can express their views on such policies through their 
educational research organizations or teachers’ organizations. They 
have the right of negotiation on conditions of service. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


The overall opinion of the different groups of teachers can be readily 
ascertained from Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
Professional freedom 
Nini Adequate Inadequate Abstained 
N " (o 

Primary class teachers 38 o 82 18 
Secondary class teachers 38 5 87 8 
Primary heads 15 27 53 20 
Secondary heads 29 32 25 43 


The massive dissatisfaction of class teachers is obvious. Even the 
proportion of head teachers who think professional freedom is adequate 


does not amount to one-third. A high proportion of heads, particularly 
secondary heads, abstained. 


A primary class teacher argued that: 


The realization that they have a right to professional freedom is just 
beginning to take root among teachers through experience of partici- 
pation in strikes and other organized activities. However, there isa 
wide disparity in the degree of realization according to the region 
and the school, and it may be said that there is not yet a sufficient 


consensus among teachers as to the scope and nature of their 
professional freedom. 
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Another primary teacher held that: 


Teachers in areas where the teachers’ union is weak are subject to 
strict administrative control and are deprived of their professional 


freedom. : 
Two comments were forthcoming from secondary class teachers: 


"Teachers are handicapped as regards salary increases and promotion 
if they do not obey the orders of their superiors. If teachers want to 
become vice-principals, they cannot afford to act upon their own 
initiative and are, forced to live so as to satisfy their superiors. 

regarded as a very special profes- 


In Japan, teaching is traditionally 
r whatever they do, can never 


sion, and teachers, wherever they are o 
feel free as citizens. 


A primary head observed that: 


have an inadequate concept of 
void responsibility in their 
by responsible action. 


Teachers tend to claim freedom and 
obligations. They have a tendency to av 
work although freedom must be accompanied 


A secondary head held that: 


tion to the establishment and power is 
d in union activists, although there 
ho are active in union work 


The blind belief that opposi 
the way to freedom is often founi 


are exceptions (there are some teachers w! j wori 
but are dedicated to teaching). Professional freedom in education is 


rather restricted in many ways, when such prejudice exists. General- 
ly speaking, however, teachers enjoy more than adequate profes- 
sional freedom. They must realize and recognize each other’s respon- 


sibilities and obligations. 


m primary teachers on any other 
her urged the need for the 
teachers to improve them- 
her held that ‘various free- 
d simply because we are 


No comments were forthcoming fro 
relevant issues, but a secondary class teac 
provision of time and conditions to enable 
selves professionally’. Another secondary teac: 
doms enjoyed by Japanese citizens are restricte 
teachers. This is the most fundamental problem’. 
A primary head stressed that: 

Clarifying the linkage with specific political parties and teachers’ 
organizations is important. 
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In the opinion of one secondary head: 


Freedom is always accompanied by responsibility. Teachers who 
claim professional freedom must be prepared to accept punishment 
when they fail to live up to their professional responsibilities. 


As regards possibilities for safeguarding or extending teachers’ profes- 


sional freedom, a primary class teacher suggested that it was essential to 
guarantee 


an opportunity for the Japanese Teachers’ Union and the sepe 
of Education to discuss, on an equal footing, teachers’ salaries an 
other problems for the promotion of education. 


A second primary teacher expressed his belief that: 


The professional freedom of teachers can be 
when teachers unite to make the 
de: 


protected and expanded 
f ^ 
atmosphere in the school mor 


mocratic and to gradually climinate pressures upon teachers by 
the educational authorities. 


Finally, a primary teacher said that: 


P z P ; j he 
It is necessary to examine how to provide education through tl 


d š s ee: he 
establishment of teachers groups and day-to-day discussions with th 
residents of the community. 


Secondary class teachers furnished the following comments: 


There is no alternative 


A i o 
to negotiations backed up by the right t 
strike. 


Decentralization of educational administration and revival of th 


i ation 
election system for members of the prefectural Board of Educatio 
are required. 


i and 
The right to select textbooks must be accorded to te an 


achers 
parents. 


The Ministry of Education m 
council established compri 
and scholars, which would 
discussion by teachers. 


P esearch 
nust be disbanded and a rescar e 
: = n 
ng representatives of teachers, Lae 
Propose national education plans 


The efficiency rating system must be abolished. 
Principals and vice- 


"e f 
principals should be elected by the teachers ? 
the school. 
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The curriculum should be organized on the initiative of teachers. In 
respect of appointments and transfers, top priority should be given to 
the wishes of the teachers concerned. 


Teachers’ professional and economic status must be improved. 


Professional freedom must be maintained and expanded through 
constant in-service training organized by the Teachers’ Union. 


The teacher himself must be liberated and society reformed. 
A number of points were made by primary heads: 


In Japan, teachers? professional freedom has been remarkably strength- 
ened since the war due to the activities of professional organiza- 
tions and labour unions. 

To enable teachers to devote themselves to education and to carry 
out creative teaching, it is necessary that the status of teachers be 
guaranteed and that teachers be treated favourably so as to attract 
competent people to the teaching profession. 

Recognition of the Teachers’ Union and the establishment of mutual 
trust between the Teachers’ Union and the educational authorities are 
essential. 

the general public of school educa- 


Promotion of understanding by ] 
achers are required. 


tion and restoration of their trust in te 
The education system in Japan serves the interests of big business 
and will not help children grow healthy in mind and body. It 
appears that the government allows big business to utilize education 


for its own profit. 


Secondary heads suggested, among other things, that it was necessary to 
develop the teacher's individual personality and to achieve better mutual 


understanding between teachers and principals. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


they thought teacher-training 
able future teachers to be 
professional freedom of 


Teachers were asked to state whether 
Institutions gave adequate preparation to en 
aware of problems and issues concerning the 
teachers. Table 6 summarizes the views of the four groups in the national 
sample. 

Again the dissatisfaction of class 
respect of the issues and problems of pro 
also notable that neither among primary nor sec 


teachers with their preparation in 
fessional freedom is obvious. It is 
ondary heads was there a 
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Taste 6 a 
Preparation for professional freedom 
Number Adequate Inadequate Abstained 
Primary class teachers 38 3 84 3 
Secondary class teachers 38 5 77 1 
Primary heads 15 33 60 7 
Secondary heads 28 13 50 ds 


majority prepared to testify to the adequacy of the present preparation; 


The following is a sam 
teachers: 
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Primary class teachers made the following points: 


Teacher-training institutions concentra 
professional knowled, 
of teachers. 


te only on the provision of 
ge without mentioning the professional freedom 


The fact that study 
institutions has bee 
subject indicates th 
tal hum 


of the national constitution in teacher-training 
n changed from a compulsory to an elective 
at the renunciation of war, respect for fundamen- 
an rights and basic rights, etc., as defined by the constitution 
are a nuisance to the conservative gov 
reactionary policies, 


With the positive backing of big business, the government established 
the Tsukuba University, a new teacher-training institution, in spite 
of opposition by the teachers’ unions. T) 
strengthen control over teachers and tot 
freedom. And this will p 
more tcacher- 
country. 


i i its 
ernment in carrying out 


his is apparently a move 1 
rample on their poneer 
ave the way for the government to establis 

training colleges of a similar nature throughout the 


S 6 " ass 
ple of the Opinions expressed by secondary cl 


No teacher-training institutions of high quality have yet been estab- 
lished. 


It is very easy to obtain teachin 


r " > training 
8 certificates in Japanese train 
institutions. 


While at the university I learned s 
the professional knowledge required 
learn anything to help me to live as 
Those students who are interested 

employed as teachers. 


omething of general culture att 
of a teacher, but I feel I did no 
a teacher and as a human aps 
in politics are in many cases ™ 
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The law concerning education emphasizes the teachers’ responsi- 
bility as public servants and belittles their autonomy and freedom as 
educators. This is especially noteworthy in reference to political 
activities of teachers. 

There is strong national control over teacher-training institutions. 
The government is not prepared to make future teachers fully aware 
of these problems. 


Primary heads made a number of points in this connection: 


Compared with pre-war days, teacher-training institutions in Japan 
today put a special emphasis on problems concerning professional 
freedom with which university professors are seriously concerned. 


A deep-rooted feeling exists that there is a difference between 
teaching and other occupations and that teachers belong to a sacred 
profession. While ‘open’ teacher training is being called for, teacher 
training-institutions tend to switch to the ‘closed’ type. Teachers are 
workers, who pay income tax to the State, and their professional 
outlook should be in conformity with this reality. 

The increase in the number of women teachers tends to promote a 
tendency to claim rights alone and to refuse to accept corresponding 
obligations and responsibilities. Future teachers should be fully 
aware of their professional sense of mission and responsibilities. 


From secondary heads came the following observations: 


acher-training institutions do not 


Generally speaking, our country's te à : 
blems concerning their 


give teachers an adequate awareness of pro! 


professional freedom. 


Future teachers are made fully aware of problems concerning the 
ough the curriculum of teacher- 


professional freedom of teachers thr the icu 
training institutions based on the constitution, civil code and the 


fundamental law of education. 


There is sufficient teaching in the 


sities with regard to the subject in w itu 
specialize, but there are no lectures aimed at giving the students a 


clear concept of their status, position and responsibility as teachers. 
Consequently there is a strong tendency among teachers to consider 
that all they are required to do is to pass on to the pupils the 
knowledge which they have acquired on specific subjects in an 


uncoordinated manner. 


professional course in the univer- 
hich the future teachers are to 
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Guidance of pupils as to how they should live in society, the home 
and the international community is insufficient. 


The teachers themselves lack consensus or conviction as members of 
the society, the profession, the home and the international community. 
Their role is no more than that of a walking dictionary with a 
narrow vision and uncertain judgement. 


The type of teachers who are not able to give proper guidance to 


pupils who question ‘How should we live?’ and fail to control selfish 
acts by pupils, is on the increase. 


Neither the Japanese Government nor any teachers’ union replied to the 
questionnaires. However, Unesco received from the Japanese Government 
an official reply concerning the application of the Recommendation 


concerning the Status of Teachers (1966) from which the following 
Passage is relevant to the present inquiry: 


There are certain formulas under which school teachers are enabled 


to participate effectively, at a national level, in the formulation of 
educational policy and in the devising of new educational pro- 
grammes and teaching materials. These are stipulated by the rel- 
evant council ordinances (administrative ordinances) that educational 
personnel may be appointed, together with men of learning and 
experience, the members or specialists of various councils attached to 
the Ministry of Education (such as the Central Council for Educa- 
tion, Curriculum Council, Textbook Authorization and Research 
Council, Educational Personnel Training Council, etc.). In reality, 
teachers Participate in these councils in a personal capacity, mostly 
on the recommendation of the school principals’ associations, etc. It 
has been made an administrative rule to request these councils tO 
deliberate on any major decisions to be made concerning the nation’s 
basic educational policy, the curriculum, the policy on school text 


books and inspection thereof, and the measures on training of school 
teachers. 


Furthermore, in implementing any new measures on these mat- 


ters, co-operative conferences, in which teachers participate in 4 
personal Capacity, are formed in many cases. Particularly in prepa!” 
ing technical manuals on the instruction about teaching subjects an 
amending curricular standards, this formula is wholly adopted. 


In addition, Unesco received from t 
setting forth some of the main 
ment and the Japan Teacher: 


t 
he Japanese Government a documen 
points of controversy between the gover 
^ Uni : e 
s’ Union, and the following extracts a" 
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relevant to some of the issues in the inquiry which have been commented 
upon by Japanese teachers: 


Concerning teacher involvement in educational changes : 

(Japan Teachers’ Union view.) In Japan, there is no system that enables 
teachers to participate through their organizations in the formulation 
of educational programmes, educational policy or in the reform of 
educational activities or school organizations. 

The participation of representatives of the Japan Teachers’ Union 
or those recommended by it in any councils concerning education 
has been rejected by the government. 

(Japanese Government response.) In this country, due provision is 
made so that, whenever the policy on the reform of the educational 
system or on any other fundamental and important educational 
measure is to be formulated, appropriate advisory organs (specific 
councils or co-operative councils) are set up with the participation of 
representatives of educational circles to consider it in advance, so as 
to ensure that their views are properly reflected. 

The above-mentioned representatives of educational circles, who 
include both school principals and ordinary teachers, are selected not 
in the capacity of representatives of the Japan Teachers’ Union or 
any other teachers’ organization, but in a personal capacity as 
teachers who ought to possess a profound knowledge of, and a rich 


experience in, the matters under consideration. 
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UNITED KINGDOM' 


RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The response rate was high (96 per ce 
of whom rather more than half were 
class teachers (78). 
Table 7 shows the 
position and sex, 


nt), representing 114 teachers, 
men (65) and about two-thirds 


distribution of respondents by type of school, 


TABLE 7 
Class teachers Head teachers All teachers 
Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary Tamli 
Men 17 24 41 12 tä 24 29 36 65 
Women 13 a4 37 2 10 12 15 34 49 
Tora 30 48 78 14 22 36 m 70 114 


tori 5 " ith 
The majority of the teachers in the sample were in schools wid 


between 201 and 1,000 Pupils (70 per cent). Twenty per cent were 5 
schools with between 1,001 and 2,000 pupils, and 10 per cent in schoo’ 
with fewer than 200 Pupils (only one teacher was in a school with more 
than 2,000 pupils). There was, however, a sharp difference between the 
primary and secondary subsamples: 73 per cent of the primary sample 


: á r 
were in schools with between 201 and 500 pupils, and only one teache 
was in a school bigger than this. 

By contrast, 89 per cent of 


, ith 
the secondary sample were in schools wit 
more than 500 pupils. 


1. The sample of material available 
the 114 responding teachers, 103 
Ireland. Scotland was not includ 
teachers’ unions. 


may, for all practical purposes, be regarded as English. OF 
were from England, 7 from Wales, and 2 from Nort eat 
ed; it has a quite separate education system and diffe 
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Size as reflected in staffing presents a similar picture and brings out 
again the sharp difference in size between primary and secondary schools. 
None of the primary sample was in schools with more than 25 teachers, 
48 per cent being in schools with between 11 and 25 teachers. Conversely, 
86 per cent of the secondary sample were in schools with more than 
25 teachers, 46 being in schools with between 51 and 100 teachers. 

These differences in size are of obvious relevance to the role of the 
heads and the functioning of the schools as communities. About half the 
primary heads had a staff of ro teachers or less, while 17 of the 
22 secondary heads were in charge of schools with between 51 and 
100 teachers. 

All the primary teachers we 
secondary sample were about equally divi 
sex schools. As regards specialist teaching, only 
teachers (six) claimed a specialist area and, of these, four were in the area 
of native-language teaching. Among secondary class teachers, as could be 
expected, nearly all offered specialist teaching spread across the usual 
range of secondary school subjects, with some concentration in the areas 
of language and mathematics. 

Altogether the United Kingdom sample of 114 teachers supplied 
518 ‘open-ended’ comments. Class teachers had much more to say than 
heads, and secondary teachers more than primary. Class teachers pro- 
duced 387 comments as against an expected 284 on a proportional basis, 
and secondary teachers 363 comments as against an expected 245 on a 
Proportional basis. Proportionately, secondary class teachers were by far 
the most responsive of the four groups. 

Two unions were involved in obta 


National Union of Teachers and the Joint Four : 
but only the latter replied to the questionnaire addressed to the unions 


themselves, A report was also received from another union, the National 
Union of Schoolmasters, which was not otherwise involved in the inquiry. 
Of the teacher trainers invited to co-operate two out of four did so, and 


the government also replied. 


re drawn from mixed schools, while the 
ded between mixed and single- 
one-fifth of primary class 


ining the teacher sample, the 
Secondary Associations, 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Pedagogical 


Over the main pedagogical issues, the entire sample of teachers in the 
United Kingdom showed through their questionnaire responses a very high 
degree of agreement and a very high level of general satisfaction with the 


Conditions governing professional freedom. 
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On the five main issues—syllabuses, textbooks and materials, and pupil 
evaluation—there was only one instance where there was no clear majority 
holding that normal entitlement to freedom existed in the arpa 
This concerned primary class teachers on the issue of rewards an 
punishment. Opinion was equally divided on this point, but a larger 
majority stated that no infringement of freedom was involved. if 

How this situation should be interpreted becomes somewhat clearer 4 
analysis is carried further. No teacher felt ‘always entitled’ to freedom in 
this matter: the half who felt normally entitled therefore came under the 
heading of ‘usually entitled’, while the remaining half were about equally 
divided between those who said ‘sometimes entitled’ and those who said 
‘rarely entitled’. Only two said ‘not entitled’. Six teachers (one-fifth) felt 
some infringement but only one felt this was ‘considerable’. Morcover, 
there is usually a school policy about rewards and punishments, thus 
relieving the class teacher of what could be felt as undue responsibility. 
"This emerges from comments in the section on the school community. 

On all five issues there were large majorities stating that no infringe- 
ment existed. Minority opinions on various issues do of course exist, but 
they are relatively very small. ] 

When it comes to free comment, these general features of the situation 
were well brought out, and the reservations made 


were usually qualified 
by reasons. Thus ‘autonomy of the 


" ' English 
teacher lies at the heart of Englis 
: e ; r 
educational practice’, commented one primary class teacher, and anothe 


f à 4 e 
observed that *we are expected to use common sense—in other words th 
opinion of the average man on a bus’. 


On the other hand, the w 


x r 
ell-known authority of the head teache 
comes through, although usu 


ally expressed in temperate fashion. 


i ERP 3 eserves 
In theory professional freedom exists, in practice the head reserv 
à prs : a 
his autocratic rights [but] in my experience I have always had 


more or less free hand, but am expected to keep to a syllabus; 
although not too rigidly. 


Secondary teachers stressed the responsibility of heads of departments for 
the drawi i 


sage ut 
of textbooks, pointing ° 


" c y 
s different freedoms from those enjoyed by 
other members. 


I am the head of a de 
syllabus and choose th 
has the right to veto an 
once have I been chall 


partment and part of my job is to write the 
* textbooks and materials. The headmistress 
ything she thinks is unsuitable, but in fact only 
enged in 20 years. 


s is 
A lot depends on the heads of subject departments. In some cases thi 
would interfere with 


s . a 
a teacher's professional freedom, say where 
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young teacher has new ideas and methods she would like to try out. 
An older teacher, on the other hand, may wish to do things 
differently because of her experience but has to work within a 
syllabus worked out by the head of the subject department. 


The constraints most frequently mentioned were those due to lack of 
funds, restrictions of physical facilities and the influence of external 


examinations on the work of the secondary school. 


Even on this last point, there appeared to be acceptance of the status quo. 


We must of course cover the requirements of public exams. This is 


entirely acceptable. 


A final judgement on classroom freedom may be provided by this 


comment. 


rely the imposition of a system of 


There is no system of espionage, me 
singularly private to their occu- 


general principle. Class-rooms are 
pants. 


The voting pattern in respect of teacher participation within the school 


community was very similar to that found in relation to freedom in the 
Class-room. In this case, there was a large majority, in all but one instance 
(secondary teachers with regard to rewards and punishments, where the 
majority was clear but not large) holding that normal entitlement to 
Participate in school decisions existed. with regard to all issues. Again 
there were majorities in every case holding that there was no infringe- 
ment over any issue. In the case of primary teachers, however, 1t 15 
noteworthy that clear rather than large majorities obtained on all issues 
concerning infringement, indicating that their view of their own situation 
as a group differed slightly from the way primary heads saw it. For 
*xample, over methods and rewards and punishment, about one-quarter 
of the primary class teachers felt some sense of infringement, while only 
one head thought that there was any infringement of the class teachers’ 


freedom. 


Among secondary class teacher: e there were substantial majorities 


concerning both entitlement and the absence of infringement on every 
Issue, it is noteworthy that, over infringement, minorities of the order of 
©ne-quarter appeared in the cases of rewards and punishments and pupil 
evaluation. Again, this is likely to reflect the constraint which may be felt 
in falling in with majority staff opinion on matters about which many 


teachers feel strongly. 
The general tone of comment v 
to the class-room, with emphases © 


s, whil 


vas very similar to that found in relation 
n responsible freedom, staff discussion 
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and democratic decision-making, the head exercising a poe M 
ence and at times using his prerogatives in an autocratic cns 
the general tone reflected an acceptance of the system with yum es 
voices being heard precisely because they were relatively few and felt ies 
to express dissent and discontent. Moreover, there are aub ; 
substantial if often subtle differences between schools, both primary an 

secondary. 


; š T 
On the issues of rewards and punishments and evaluation, the follo 
ing comments help to clarify the situation: 


2 " T ^ the 
Much of reward and punishment is made by the tradition of ili 
: n 
school and the rules of the school, but a member of the staff n r 
punish (extra work/detention) and may praise without reference 


: ; ; ld 
anyone. So one is free to do what one thinks fit. T ruancy, ctc., cou 
be dealt with by the Head. 


: " the 
Rewards and punishments agreed among tcachers— wc accept 
H V "s. 
need to keep to this agreement and do not go off on our own linc 


The following illustrate the ran 


i ;a 
gc of comment on more general issues; 
primary head observed that: 


" a teacher 
Teachers of necessity must work as a team. It may be that a teac 
has to bow to the majority wish regarding syllabuses, etc. 


" P des ion' while 
Another primary head stressed his belief in the ‘fullest consultation’ wh 
a third claimed that: 


: " e " heir 
In my experience the problem is not in teachers feeling that th 
professional liberties are being 


: . M ; to 
‘infringed’, but in getting them 
take any interest at 


all in thcir professional responsibility. 


While one primary class teacher em 
for co-operation, mutual res 
another held that 
consulted ov 


phasized that ‘there is no substitu? 
pect and interaction of the teaching pe 
‘in my experience the class teacher is seldom, if eve™ 
er curricula and syllabuses’, 

A secondary head contended that: 


The extent of staff participation v. 
of the decision and the relevance 
teachers concerned, 


á " ; ance 
aries according to the patie o 
of the decision to the teache 


Secondary class teachers made two points which are worth recording: 
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I H 
n matters of academic freedom, a teacher as head of department has 
cons i 

nsiderable scope. The remainder of the department depend on the 
qualities of democracy practised by their head of department. 


I feel it would be beneficial if the hierarchy existing in most schools 
wa i imini H i ili 

as cither diminished or disappeared. This I feel would facilitate 
teacher involvement and encourage productive ideas. 


The pa 
koc cud of response concerning pupils’ and parents’ rights was clear, 
ISIstC 1 : 
teach tent and nearly unanimous on all issues among all four groups of 
ere 3 A ^em 
rs: pupils have no rights on these matters and this involves no 


infringe 
ringement of the teachers’ freedom. 
d it is clear that 


Ho Tau " H 
wever, when the open-ended comment 15 examine 
at least some of these issues in both 


from dismissing the idea of 
ack of experience, to wel- 


M spectrum of opinion on 2 
Pupil ro secondary schools. This ranges 
Pe ce ipe ipii entirely because of their l c à 
therefore cir suggestions and ideas and discussing them. What emerges 
involver bs the extent to which individual teachers feel that pupil 
them, Tt ant in these matters is or 1S not educationally beneficient for 
mént 1s not seen as a matter involving either entitlement or infringe- 


Some s 
me sample comments are: 


but in fact their reactions do 


Pupils have no rights to influence, 
f subject matter, books and 


influence teachers in their choice o 
methods. 
f teaching, and their 


Pupils in my school often comment on methods o 


reacti " 
cactions are studied carefully. 


pas tuestionnaire response pattern in respect of how teachers saw 
Pupil al participation in school affairs was identical with that concerning 
js 5—no entitlement and no infringement of teacher freedom. : 
ann however, again showed a wide spectrum of sa ee from 
a rejection of parental ‘interference (at best € to the 
of pa ins ofa parent-teacher fund-raising association) to gla ee ta 
io rental involvement in the education of their own offspring. any 
e ments made the point that the level of parent interest and of parents 
n education was crucial and that in many areas the problem was to 


obtai : 
ain any kind of parental interest of all. 


Institutional 
ion in the school community 


So f 
ar as entitlement to teacher participat 
II four groups of teachers were 


Was 
clea cerned, the patterns of responses ofa 
arly similar and divided the issues into three groups. 
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On staffing, appointment, dismissal and promotion, clear majorities in all 
groups affirmed that there was no normal entitlement. There wid : 
single exception: secondary heads were divided over the issue ©} 
appointment. 

dic centia in externally initiated research, a majority of all groups, 
large in the case of heads, clear in the case of class teachers, held that 
there was a normal entitlement to participate in decisions. 

On the allocation of resources, there was some division of opinion. Heads 
were clear that teachers had a normal entitlement. to participate, 
primary class teachers were divided as to whether or not they had this 
right, and a clear majority of secondary class teachers affirmed that they 
did not normally have it. There was a fair proportion of abstenuons 
among primary teachers and secondary heads. 

The pattern of opinion on infringement was more uniform than that 

concerning entitlement. In all but three instances, there were clear and 

mostly large majorities holding that no infringements existed. Among 


primary class teachers there was again some tendency to abstain. In all 
three instances where there was not a majority seeing no infringement 
opinion was evenly divided, primary class teachers on the issues O 
resources and promotion and secondary $ 
single case was there any majority opinion that infringement existed. Tes 
notable, however, that among class teachers the issue of the allocation 9 
resources was one which appeared to be unresolved. ight 
Again there was a spectrum of opinions and of practices but the weg 
of the evidence was in favour of a 


having the final decision, Clearly, 
practice: 


no 
class teachers on resources. In 


: ; . Hea! 

consultative procedure with the H in 
à s 

too, there are many variants on thi 


i -— ce 
The allocation of money and resources has considerable significant 

for educational policy and is too frequently in the hands of s 
teachers. I feel a greater degree of participation would be desirabl 


; . P s. " E . ny 
though it might lead to internal dissension, since finance is a thor 
question. 


as N Pat lly 
I feel that it is very important that teachers should participate ful 
in the allocation of money and resources in the school. 


Allocation of money within the 
Head, who h 


me 


E ; the 
school is, in general, done by "en 
as the total plan in mind. He previously invites requ! 

nts and then equates them or balances them out. 


Promotion and appointment should be decided by the Head. 

my 
I feel that the procedure for staffing is an infringement of d 
professional freedom, and that until such time as teachers have 
power to control the standards of entry and the promotion 


teachers, we will remain a trade and not a profession. 
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The Head of Department is always involved in staff appointments— 
junior staff or not. 


I believe that an appointments committee from the staff would be of 
great assistance in helping the headmaster to appoint new staff. 


Teachers’ opinions on the rights of pupils and parents to participate in 
institutional matters were clear and decisive. By very large majorities in 
all cases, teachers of all groups affirmed that pupils had no entitlement to 
Participate in decisions on any of these issues. Similarly all affirmed that 
no infringement of teachers’ rights was involved. 

In comments, of course, important distinctions, such as that of age, 
were made and use of resources often seemed to be scen in a different 
category from staffing. It is clear that there is a realization that older 
aig. pupils are in a diffe primary ones. 
iven so, there were viewpoints which cut 


rent position from young 
across this. 


We view with apprehension the idea passed by the new District 
Council to allow a pupil to be on the board of governors for the 
school. 

I would like to see more pupil participation. 

ay that it would be intolerable 


I know of no teacher who would not s 
arranged by the Disrupter of 


to have his career and financial affairs 
the Lower Fourth. 


As with pupil participation, there was agreement over all issues by all 


groups of teachers that parents had no entitlement to a voice on these 
maters of school policy. Moreover, again by large majorities, this state of 
affairs was not seen as constituting any infringement of teacher freedom. 

å Again, comments showed differing views but generally most of the 
issues were not commented on directly. Clearly there was one issue which 


w : " s A 
às contentious and which affected all those involved in the question- 
naire, ?, rer 

lire, namely the presence or absence of parents on the school’s govern- 


ir a bana 
ng body. The comments were preponderantly against this practice. 
(23 years) that too much involve- 
Jvement at all. 


y in school affairs without 


I am convinced from experience 
ment with parents is worse than no invo! 


I think parents could have a lot more sa 


any infringement of teachers? professional freedom. 


Teachers’ professional freedom would be infringed if parents came in 


more. 
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Career 


Opinions about entitlement to a voice in decisions concerning their own 
careers divided the various specific issues into three groups. um 
Over promotion and salaries, there were clear majorities indicating 
that no normal entitlement existed. 
On probation, among both primary heads and class teachers there 
were also clear majorities indicating that there was no entitlement. But 
both secondary heads and secondary class teachers were divided on this 


issue with class teachers tending towards secing no normal entitlemen 
On none of these three issues did an 


Y group show a majority indicating 
that they considered they h 


ad any say on these matters. 

On three other issues—transfer, tenure, and dismissal all groups 
either saw a normal entitlement or were divided about it. No group 
showed a clear majority holding that there was no entitlement. There 
were, however, in addition, consistent differences between heads and class 
teachers. Primary and secondary class teachers are all divided on each of 
the three issues, while heads’ reactions were mixed. Primary heads 
teachers as entitled to a say on both transfer and tenure but were divided 
over dismissal. Secondary heads, on the other hand, saw teachers i 
having entitlement to a say over tenure and dismissal but were divide 
over the issue of transfer. On some of these issues there was a tendency t° 


abstain, except among primary heads. d 
^ N P ima an 
is easier to describe. Both primary 


The infringement picture t 
H aoe . H 1 en 

secondary heads showed large majorities holding that no infringeme 

issues, 


existed on any of these six career 

Class teachers, on the other hand, clearly saw their situation different. 
ly. Among primary class teachers there y s 
the issues. There were slight tendencies one way or the other in som 


" 1 a m 
cases but the most noticeable feature was a distinct tendency to absta 
from expressing a view, 


Secondary teachers showed cle: 
infringement on Probation, trans 
divided over promotion and sal 
was evident. 

It should be stressed, howev 
four under consideration (four 


any clear majority indicating th 
exist. 


was no clear majority on an 


RA ; sno 
ar majorities holding that there wa ere 
FEM ; we 
fer, tenure and dismissal, but they ci 
aries. Again, a clear tendency to abst? 


. . p yc at J 
er, that in no instance of the twenty 


i ; there 
teacher groups x six issues) was A 6 
at infringement of freedom was fe 
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teachers. W i i 
eeu - Where unease is expressed there is also genuine puzzlement as to 
n could be done to improve matters. 
sample of teachers’ views is as follows: 


In the case of tenure and dismissal, most teachers’ unions are the 

protection U.K. teachers have against unfair treatment. In the event 

iaa of this nature the union undertakes to represent the 
interests to the L.E.A. involved. 

I fecl all teachers have a right (should they wish to know) to have 

access to any reports, detrimental or otherwise, be their reports made 

whilst training or teaching. 


T ; n us : 
00 many autocratic heads can still influence reports through per- 
Si ya mm H P 

onal likes and dislikes instead of unbiased assessment. 


E dion i : 
deprecate the confidentiality surrounding references. Greater open- 
ness 

m would allow the teacher to state her own case and to amend her 
defects, if the reference were true. 


Al " 
reports are shown to the teacher concerned. 


Tenure i P” 
nure and dismissal are matters for teachers’ unions if necessary. 


as a group, control the entry 


Professi OMM s 
rofessionalism is a dream until we, 
ing and dismissing 


standard, the entry numbers, the method of assess 
entrants, ete. ! 


G 
onversely, heads adopted the following attitudes: 


to participate on these 


I " à 
do not consider that teachers are entitled 
d of the nature of 


reports. I think they should always be informe 
them. 

Teachers should be able to see all reports made on them so that they 
are aware of their mistakes or are able to rebut mis-statements. 

r promotion prospects and 
l and apply for alternative 
do not see that they can 


Teachers have the right to discuss thei 
should be free to move to another schoo! 
Posts within the school and outside it. I 
evaluate their own performance. 

I consider that teachers have very high 
matters, especially if they are members of one o! 
Professional associations. 


professional freedom in these 
f the major teachers’ 


Opinion and association 


it is clear that entitlement to hold un- 


Fro 
m ; " 

the questionnaire figures, x es d 
nd policies within the teaching 


Ortho h mcs 
dox views about sex, race, religion à 
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situation is an extremely debatable subject. There was virtually ne 
consensus at all. Secondary teachers claimed by clear majorities that E 
entitlement existed over religion and politics, and secondary heads he 
that it existed over politics. Primary heads, however, asserted that no 
such entitlement existed over religion. In all other instances, there were 
marked differences of opinion. 

There was somewhat greater clarity over holding and espousing such 
views in personal and civic life, but still no clear consensus. art 
class teachers saw entitlement on all these issues, secondary heads anc 
primary class teachers on religion and politics only, and primary heads en 
all but religion. On other issues, opinions were divided, although any 
trends that existed were towards entitlement. x . 

It is perhaps significant that nowhere was there any trend of opinion, let 
alone a majority, affirming that there was no entitlement. 

The meaning of the above pictures is clarified by the patterns wie 
infringement. There was not a single case where it was affirmed by any o 
the groups that infringement existed, either in the teaching role or 17 
personal and civic life. 

The issue of freedom of association within the | 
picture. All four groups of teachers 
normal entitlement c 
curred, 


aw presents a gs ae 
jorities tha 

affirmed by large majorities ¢ $ 

xisted throughout and that no infringement 


The comments submitted provide excellent illustrations of the consider 
ations which lead to the voting patterns noted above. There NP B 
Suggestions that restrictions and ‘closed’ ar isted, in particular ae 
religious beliefs, but these were seen to be part of the reality of existing 
society, and real infringement was seldom alleged. : 

The prevailing tone was a mixture of educational idealism aime d 
encouraging the growing child eventually to develop his own beliefs, 2? 


h E s : arents OF 
of a pragmatic desire to avoid wantonly offending colleagues, parent 
public opinion. 


It is evident that, for some 
they believe 


d at 


" " "een what 
teachers, a conflict does exist between v 


and wish to practice and what they feel are weed 
professional restraints, Another dilemma which is posed is that of man 
taining unthinking orthodoxy in the guise of often colourless neutralism © 
against the possible dangers of novel but stimulating ideas. 


What is meant by unorthodox? 
My own opinion is that teachers 
unorthodox views in their tea 
They are dealing with 
They have to try to give 
not just their own prejudi 


should not be free to openly E^ 
ching and most would not wish E - : 
impressionable minds of various a 
Pupils a balanced viewpoint of the id 
ced opinion. 
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Y o. 
oung teachers are far morc tolerant than the older ones. 


I have never advocated my views to the pupils, but we have one 
teacher who maintains his right to put his views to the children (he is 
a Marxist) on the grounds that they are continually brain-washed by 
the other side. i l 
Some teachers still go to church not because of their beliefs, but in 
order to impress authority. This includes the headmaster who, in 
school, informs the staff that he is an atheist. i 

A great danger lies in the system in which it is not possible to express 
unorthodox opinions openly—stagnation and dictatorship—but we 
must regard each child as a person with the right to decide for 
himself as he grows old enough. 


Policy and planning 


pe apa T responses presented a larger degree of consensus both as 
Airmed enm x and infringement. By clear majorities all groups 
Exeeiirha : cum entitlement and the absence of infringement on all issues 
Bans ollowing: jl] 
mary class teachers were divide 
ines in the matter of external examin 
ary class teachers were divided 
teacher supply and class size and over in 
plans. The majorities over both entitlement an 
to other work conditions were also on the small size, indicat 
T minority views. 
Wo more general outstanding fe 


d both over entitlement and infringe- 
ations and overall plans. 

over entitlement in regard to 
fringement in regard to overall 


d infringement in regard 
ing sizeable 


atures should be noted. First, both 


en and secondary heads showed by l rge majorities a consensus that 

infin nee to participate on all issues did exist and that there were no 

js cone Secondly, on no issue did any group show a majority 
ing that it considers infringements definitely exist. 

A majority of the comments offered dealt with the way in which 
teachers have a voice in all these matters through their unions. In 
Seneral, the mood was one of acceptance that this was a sensible system 
which worked well, in spite of some defects. There were some dissentient 
Voices and these are given more prominence in the following examples 
when taken in the context of all the comments made. 
aise issues which the majority 
ould the opinion of teachers 
ared with that of 


=~ they posse 

Vis aa : à is i 

i e justification for this is that they T 

Sno 4 j 

i ores. For example, just what weight shi 
ve in the matter of overall education policy as comp: 


Othe d H 
her members of society? 
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ice i i ; ate 
The feeling is that not enough notice is taken of the ordinary ri 
i > es- 
This is mainly due to apathetic responses from them when pro 
sional bodies call meetings. 


Conditions of service, salaries and the curriculum have long been 
established as the area within which all teachers may seek to improve 
upon the present for the future of teachers and pupils. The public r 
large does not know how involved teachers are in the many facets 0! 
the educational world. 

Teachers should have no more say in an overall education policy ie 
other thoughtful members of society. The methods and application © 
educational aims should be left in the hands of professional teachers, 
but the social aims depend on what society wishes to achieve. 


The authority states that teachers are consulted over any change : 
policy or over educational plans but in practice this often turns $5 
to be not consultation but an explanation by a member of the L.E.A- 
of something already decided. 

"These answers can be misleading. While I hold that teachers e 
entitled to participate in decisions on any educational policy it mus 
be recognized that in practice it is often difficult for them to be 50 
involved. My answers indicate that at least they have a right o 
question and criticize such decisions and through their risen 
tives should be able to express teacher opinion before such james t 
are taken. In my Authority, this is the practice so I do not consi 


that teachers! professional freedom is being infringed. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


The overall o 


ta à in 
pinion of each of the four groups of teachers is shown 
Table 8. 
TABLE 8 
m 
Professional freedom p= 
Number Abstained 
Adequate Inadequate ims 
(99) (99) x 
Primary class teachers 30 54 23 " 
Primary heads 14 72 1 
Secondary heads 22 72 9 19 
Secondary class teachers 48 84 is E. 
Dam Sedi E 1 
ToraL 114 72 15 Be 
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Wilde irine ic ms te SURES ED SER 
as Between groups. Secondary class teachers abate gate aoe. 
: E a ) a large majority, 
with a negligeable abstention rate. Primary class teachers showed a bare 
majority and also a high abstention rate. The analysis of responses to 
different sections of the questionnaire will enable some interpretation to 
be attempted in the final summing up. 

Illustrative comments have been collected from the main sections of 
question 10 (except Section A and B on teacher training) and gathered 
under three headings. The main negative themes are already familiar: 
the autocracy of head teachers (it should be much easier to dismiss 
them); the need for more adequate consultation both within the school 
and between school staffs, governing bodies and local education auth- 
orities; what are believed to be ineffective methods of selection and the 
dubious criteria employed on promotion; the secrecy sometimes practised 
In reporting on teachers. 

The roles of lay persons on governing bodies and education committees 
were also questioned, and there was a large demand for stronger union 
activity and more grass-roots influence, for one national union and 
teachers’ council, able to deal effectively with what is seen as the growing 
Power of central government. 


But what is far more impressive is th iatic : : 
much freedom teachers already have and the responsibility this entails. 


This note was struck again and again. Moreover, some new points do 
ren 

appear, notably the constructive role of Her Majesty's Inspectorate, and 

the need for more consultation with teachers on the design of schools, an 


area in which consultation with teachers was felt to be minimal. 
Overall, the impression was a positive one of a teaching force pro- 


foundly aware of the freedoms it enjoyed, but still feeling that 
Senuine professional status has yet to be won. 

Concerning the adequacy or otherwise of the presen 
furnished a variety of opinions: 


e clear appreciation of just how 


t situation, teachers 


" i yi u ol 
The autonomy of Her Majesty's Inspectorate is à valuable feature of 


the English education system. 


The nature and extent of professional free Send 
adequate, in that there is little or no coercion as to what attitudes we 


hold, or methods we use. This has not, however, resulted in teaching 
being considered a high-status profession. This will only come if 
teachers are more fully involved in overall educational planning and 


policy, at national level. 


dom in this country is 


e freedom in choice of 


t because we hav 
and syllabuses, and 


Specific examples are difficul 1 
f curriculum 


teaching methods, planning ©! 
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Professional freedom could best be 
felt, 


i ials, a ve are so used to 
selection of textbooks and teaching materials, and we ar 


this that we cannot imagine teaching without it. 


ion i i ssi or anything 
Dismissal in the teaching profession is almost impossible for I dir 
i r in any other tra 
but immorality. This tolerance is far greater than in any ot 
or profession. 


; ; A ius profes- 
I am, in most matters, extreme tisfied with the Mà don ie 
3 " " cider tharw 
sional freedom of teachers in this country I consider tha 
[ i i 2 atric: 
generally better off than fellow teachers in many other cour 


There is nothing beyond the 
freedom of a young m 


dictates of common sense curbing = 
an/woman to be as creative and ar s i 
wished in the class-room. My great wish is to meet teachers w arth 
need to try to constrain—they are few and far between and w 
their weight in gold. 


Jing 
" r : : a grocer selling 
Power of managers is at present a lively issue. Should a groc a 
aims 2 á . diehan: ary 
vegetables help significantly in a decision as to whether a | 


" j im 
: *t drea elling h 
school should be vertically streamed? I wouldn't dream of t 
how to sell cabbages. 


"T$ 
. acher: 
safeguarded and extended, te 


3 he 18 
by changing the legal position of the Head. By ensuring eye the 
easily sackable. By ensuring that full democratic decisions ue joli 
school are always made, By persuading teachers they e Rain 
sionals and those that aren't are replaceable. Teaching is bede 


; rs 
; " : ire dm ev for 6 hou 
by married middle-aged ladies who think it is easy money fo 
a day. 


By setting up a teachers! council. 


" ; All support. 
"Through one teachers" union which even the women will sup] 


Other relevant comments were as follows: 


sed 
pose 


Freedom itself implies some constr 
or not—otherwise the exercise 
one’s views upon others is itse 
the freedom to absent the 
pupils below the minimum 


I am grateful for the chane 


" y We -imp 
aint—whether it be self-i va 
of one's individual freedom to llowe 
intemal be d 

Ifa tyranny, unless ‘they’ be ild, for 

V nas nu society would, 
msclves, which in our society n e law: 

. aki [1 = 

school-leaving age, be breaking t 
€ to express my anger on paper. 
The fact that this questionnaire is ar 
may indicate that total ol 
more sinister possibility 


sly 
»mousl) 
" ess anonymo? ^. 
nswered more or less ar anothe! 


njectivity was desired. Howeve be 


: i r S 5 coul 
is that identification with what 
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described as rev ] + 

E carrera ideas, especially on paper, would have 

eme pd qn e ness in some countries and that serious reper- 

eons es ve resulted. Teaching will never be a truly 

wae an ane a similar document can be answered with 

Pewllorn ur univ ersally and. without the need for anonymity. 
y. [Signed and address given] 


— provided detailed 


One imi 
€ union— m n 

the Joint Four Secondary Associations 
be summarized as 


replies į 
in connecti fe "i^ S T 
follows. tion with this issuc. These views may 


Withi 
they dis UR sanct, teachers were always entitled to use methods 
syllabuses. be im = were usually entitled to modify curricula and 
and pupil vim s textbooks and materials, rewards and punishments 
subcategory omen they were sometimes entitled. (‘Sometimes’ is a 
used). The e not normally entitled when the condensed scale is 
infringement an onines that with these conditions there was no 
Within i 4 where of teacher freedom. 
relation to — community, teachers were always entitled to a say in 
Hid: ab ag textbooks and methods and usually entitled as 
over any de and pupil evaluation. No infringement occurred 
So far ax ese issues. 
Rory ee wn concerned, they wc 
4 a voice on syllabuses, textbooks, me 


Punish 

shments g , 
ts but rarely on evaluation. Parents had no 

d over all these issues 


„e sometimes entitled (i.e. not 


thods and rewards and 
entitlement at all 
the union saw no 


to partici 

to parti f 

fnfringen eer. in these matters. An 
„agement of teacher freedom. 


Cacher: 
rs FEL ; " 
and p were sometimes enti 


here 


Adly over. sta s tled to a say over allocation of resources, 
some sligh staff appointments. The union thought that there was 
staff, ‘cachet t infringement of professional freedom. On dismissal of 
Promotion ( 7 had no entitlement and only rarely any say in questions of 
Operation i colleagues). They were usually entitled to a voice over co- 

externally initiated research. On these last three issues the 


Union s 
CA oin infringement. 
resources pupi were concerned, they W 
ments, dismi research and had no entit 
they ae . issal or promotion of staff. So 
NO say in ae entitled to a say over appointment an 
atters of resources, promotion or research. 


Isn 2 
or parents did any infringement of teacher freedom arise. 
over their own tenure and 


ad were not at all entitled 
salary Or transfer. 
gement of 


ere rarely entitled to a say over 
lement whatever over appoint- 
far as parents were concerned, 
d dismissal but had 
In neither the case 


9f pupi 
"'eacher, 

; S wer S 

were usually entitled to a say 


ismi: 

s 

sal, were = ; 
over probation ar 

romotion, 


some slight infrin, 


to partici rarely entitled 

he let an on questions of their own P 
n " 

considered that there was here 
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professional freedom on the issues of probation, promotion, tenure and 
ismissal. ; 
greed two issues relating to opinion did the union see any en 
normal entitlement and in both cases only in relation to holding ( mets 
necessarily advocating) unorthodox views within the teaching ees " 
These concerned sex, where the teacher was sometimes entitled : S 
his unorthodox views, and racc, on which he was rarely entitled to do tis 
So far as religion and politics were concerned, teachers were e 
entitled to unorthodox views, and in private and civic life were usually 
entitled to unorthodox views on sex and r i À ore 
religion and politics. In no case, either in teaching or in private an bod 
life, did the union see any infringement of professional freedom. So s ón 
freedom of association was concerned, teachers were always entitle 


; dA Fh ional freedom 
join any legal organization and no infringement of professional fri 
existed. 


Over all six issues relatin 


teri! ton 
ace and always entitled o 


€ to policy and plans, teachers were QS 

entitled to a voice (presumably through collective procedures) and th 

was in no case any infringement of professional freedom. -— 
The Joint Four Secondary Associations supplied supplementary C 


l 
: ^ š à : > overal 
ments on the various issues, including the following on the 0 
adequacy of professional freedom. 


" if 
Teachers in England and Wales have very considerable freedom = 
they wish to use it. The greatest barrier to this is the tendency le 
overload teachers so that they have little time for activities which a! 
not directly concerned with their own teaching. 
There is still some authoritaria 
exception rather than the rule. 
staff regularly about all aspects o 
We should like to see 
government councils, A 
outside the area in wh 
council are not allowed 


is is the 
nism within schools but € their 
Most Heads of schools consult 
f school policy. 


teachers free to serve on their own oe 
t present they can only serve on p 
ich they Work, since employees of a 

to stand for election. 


Only 


two teacher trainers responded to the 
sional 


freedom within the School. The 
for teachers was adequate but added th 


. rofes- 
request for views on Pe tort 
first respondent felt that free 
at 


apathy among teachers 


—A—Á 
's such that pressure groups within 
without the teaching forc 


€ may too easily dominate. 


The second respondent als 


: uate: 
© considered professional freedom aded 
He went on to say: 
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In my experience most of the teachers in this country would prefer 
not to have professional freedom beyond that allowed them within a 
headmaster-controlled situation, although this would not prevent 
their complaints about restriction. Those who seek professional free- 
dom in schools are a minority in my view. It would be better if they 
divorced themselves from supposed identification with government 
educational policy, and merely offered such services as society 
demanded. 


The : > 
a greatest dangers to teachers’ professional freedom in the United 
ingdom, he felt, were: 


(a) the large numbers in the profession who merely want to be told 
what to do from 9 to 4 each day; (b) the concept that education is 
the prime instrument of social engineering. In my view, the point of 
(a) is that you cannot make raging democrats out of natural slaves. 
The point of (b) is that the attempt to achieve. social ends through 
education usually develops negative rather than positive policies. 


the United Kingdom Government (Depart- 


A state 
Statement was supplied by 
dealing with the question of teachers’ 


me E i i 
nt of Education and Science) 
Professional freedom. 


1. (a) The only restriction on teachers! participation in community 
and public life is that they are ineligible for election to any 
council which plays a part in appointing them (Local 


Government Act 1972). 


(b) The conditions of service, including appointment, promotion 


and dismissal of teachers, are not closely regulated by central 
government. The appointment, employment and dismissal of 
teachers in maintained schools is one of the most important 
functions exercised by local education authorities without 
central government supervision. Certain of their functions are 
delegated to school managers and governors. Terms of ap- 
pointment are regulated by the authorities’ rules, by rules or 
articles of school government, and by the contract of service. 
Model schemes of conditions of service have been agreed 
between the teachers’ and local authorities’ associations, 
governing such matters as security of tenure (including the 
procedure to be followed before a teacher may be dismissed) , 
maternity leave and sick pay, but these are recommendations 


and not binding upon any authority. 
(c) Academic freedom is neither defined nor guaranteed by 


statute. It is a question rather of an absence of restrictions. 
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The contents of the school curriculum, and the teaching 
methods appropriate, are not prescribed centrally. In princi- 

ple it is up to the schools—the Heads and their assistants— 

what they teach and how they teach it. Of course they are 

influenced by their governors and local education authorities. 

And there are obvious practical constraints of which the most 

important are the demands of external examinations. But the 
general principle is an achieved fact, and not in jeopardy. 

The teachers’ associations are consulted on general questions 

of national educational policy. Teachers may also be co-opted 

on to the education committees of local authorities. They 

have considerable Personal responsibility for the choice of 

textbooks and teaching aids in their own schools. Teachers 

also play the leading role on the Schools Council in the study 

and development of curriculum and method and the publica- 

tion of guidance and advice. They are represented on cvery 
advisory committee set up on specific effects of the education 

service. In these and in a variety of other ways they influence 

the development of teaching practices from within the profes- 

sion. But they may also exercise a profound influence throug? 

entering other avenues of employment in the education s¢™ 

vice, such as local administration, H. M. Inspectorate, OF the 

colleges of education, The only statutory requirement as t° 

the content of education is that it should include religious 

TI "inucHon and a daily act of worship (Education Act, 1944 T 

2. glee us Wr i ena are protected kb unie 
dancy Payments Act an Ł me de od > term O 
their contracts, Their A = ME EUN un pone ‘an 

conditions of employme Presentatives may ‘negotiate Lr sal i 

national level, ‘Thee “oe E their employers either at lo ids 
tions. In certain cases "bcn ormal machinery for gach pc f 
State (under the Éducatio nf ana SEDES +o Uim E d tion i 

NUES ee n Act, 1944) but his/her jurisdic 

Y limited in this field. 

s t» POUR applied when the conduct of a teacher is jude 

rey he and regulations concerning th proi 

ermined by the local authorities m 

of school government and by thc contrat 
TY of State has powers to exclude teach 
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There is no unified code of professional conduct for teachers, 


though the various teachers’ associations have their own guiding 
principles, 

6. Parents are required to ensure that children of compulsory school 
age (5-16) receive efficient and suitable full-time education. The 
rights of parents are not defined in detail; in general, so far as is 
compatible with the provision of efficient instruction and training 
and the avoidance of unreasonable public expenditure regard 
must be had to the wishes of parents concerning the education of 
their children (Education Act, 1944)- 

Under Section 23 of the Education Act, 1944, responsibility for the 

secular instruction given in schools rests with the local education 

authority, except in the case of voluntary aided secondary schools, 


where it rests with the governors. The only rights of parents formally 


provided in the Education Acts are the right to withdraw their 


children from religious instruction and religious worship. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 
Table 9 summarizes the views of the four groups of teachers on the 
adequacy of the preparation given to future teachers with respect to the 
Problems of professional freedom, by the training institutions. 


TABLE g 
= mE tion for professional freedom 
Number Inadequate i 
) (%) 
Pit nnn T 
Primary class teachers 30 i 7 
ary heads 14 à 23 
3 56 À 
Secondary class teachers 48 3 23 
Secondary heads ana z " 
"D. em p : 
Torar. "4 a = —— 


ious from Table 9 that a majority of the 


national sample regard their preparation by the training "iua as 
inadequate. The only group not holding this view were the secondary 
heads and nearly a quarter of them abstained. Even in their case, there 
was no majority testifying to the adequacy of preparation in this regard. 
All primary teachers were clearly dissatisfied and particularly the class 


teachers. 


In this particular respect it is obv 
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The Joint Four Secondary Associations regarded the preparation of- 
fered to students in training as ‘inadequate’ in respect of the issues of 


professional freedom, and added the following comment: 


We do not believe that teacher-training institutions pay sufficient 
attention to professional issues. They concentrate on subject content, 


methodology and educational theory rather than on the realities ofa 
teacher’s day-to-day life. 


Of the two teacher trainers who replied to the questionnaire, one said 
frankly that he did not know how adequately students were prepared on 
issues of professional freedom. The second made the following comment: 


The teacher-training institutions’ attitude toward their students €n- 
courages them to consider the problems and issues concerning the 
professional freedom of teachers, but the students’ experience 1n 
schools soon reveals other realities, particularly in the form of a 
strange being called a ‘headmaster’. Colleges in the United Kingdom 


tend to prepare their students for the realities of their future profes 
sional situations. 


The great majority of teachers’ comments in this section of the question- 
naire were rather wide of the mark. There was a disposition to indulge 1n 
general criticism of the training system, the inadequacy and lack 0! 
practical experience on the part of the staff (refuted by recent research on 
the subject) and the pre-occupation of the training institutions with the 
day-to-day problems of teaching children. Many of the comments there- 
fore cancelled one another out. It is now a commonplace observation that 


the training institutions are one of the easiest scapegoats for the ills of any 
educational system. 


The more relevant comments, however, do suggest that this aspect ofa 
teaching career docs not get high priority in a training coursc. Moreover; 
some comments suggested that it was at least questionable whether 1t 
could or even should, given students’ circumstances and the amount ol 
time available in existing courses. The comments included here have been 
chosen for relevance to the issue. 


RR heir 
In general the teacher-training institutions are concerned about t 


students’ future work. 


Unless one belongs to the National Union of Students, the profes- 


2 : rers. 
sional freedom of teachers was not discussed, at least not by EM hil- 
. fel e 
They were only concerned with training the student to P : 
. . F i OBS 
dren which, after all, is what they are at a college of education 
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From inquiries I have made on the staff of the school, both newly 
qualified and mature students considered that they had been well 
briefed on this matter and were aware of the issues involved. 


Real awareness comes when the student becomes a teacher in the 


school and is personally involved. 
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HUNGARY 


RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
The overall response rate from Hun: 
cent), representing particip. 


in primary and secondary 
Table 10. 


garian teachers was high (80 per 
ation by ninety-six teachers, Their distribution 
' schools and by status and sex is shown in 


TABLE 10 


Class teachers Head teachers 


All teachers 
Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary Te 
Men 5 16 21 20 13 28 4l 
Women 34 1 45 10 40 15 55 
Tor d 27 5 30 53 as o6 


The sample was predomin. 
and 1 


teachers. Twenty-one per cen 
15 per cent in schools with less. 

All the schools were mixed. About half 
were specialists in maths, sci 


the mother 
the secondary tea is 


-sex schools, the primary teachers 


tongue and all but one of 
5, there being a heavy preponder- 
native language. There was only one 


teacher of a foreign language. 
A total of 295 open- 
Primary and secondary 
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these, but Heads provided rather more comments proportionally than did 
class teachers. i 

A completed questionnaire was returned by the teachers’ union, but 
unfortunately no comments were offered in the open-ended section. The 
Hungarian Government supplied a set of answers to the questionnaire. 
Replies were received from all four of the teacher trainers. 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 
Pedagogical 


2 noteworthy aspect of the Hungarian situation is the clarity with which 
MS main features emerge. To begin with, professional freedom itself is 
interpreted in a quite distinctive way, best illustrated by the teachers’ 
ok gg of their entitlement to modify the syllabus or the content of 
caching to suit the needs of their own pupils. A large, indeed an 
Overwhelming, majority of respondents stated that there was no normal 
entitlement to this, yet almost as large a majority considered that this 
Constituted no curtailment whatever of their freedom. It was not for the 
individual teacher to decide what should be taught; that was a matter for 
Collective decisions involving government, the party, the profession as a 
Whole (trade union) and, tò- some extent, the individual school. The 
Svidence on this last point concerning the role of the school is less clear. 
fu. Was a majority opinion, albeit not a large one, we — 
lease had no normal entitlement to influence school — "s 
coin Opinion is divided on this point, as 1S brought out by the 
ents quoted below. 
ine to textbooks and teaching vC Ww pr ae 
with pe Tally there was no frecdom of choice. ub im 4 jest 
or no © exception of primary heads, were evenly ivide! eee E 
ilia this constituted any infringement of their feedom PET se d 
Within recurred with respect to the voice of te indivi d 
heads) ithe school community (again with the A dm LA ae 
" ies This situation is best understood in terms of the comi oe 

Y teachers concerning, on the one hand, the need for a socialist society to 


lave a 4 
refi a unified basis of teaching and, on the other, the existence of 
inction between compul- 


Ormi APA u x x 
Sory ming activities aimed at introducing à dis À à 
ana ‘supplementary’ material and also introducing a choice between 


WO offic: 
ficia] approved texts. 


Is, a large majority stated 


at there was no 


LA 
ce: ary heads considered th 


infringe, though not a large, majority of prim 


m A 
nent of professional freedom here. 
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In significant contrast was the issue of teaching methods. gp 2 ess 
majority stated that normally teachers were free to use their E i 
methods, with the single proviso that these must be shown to work 
satisfactorily. Here, of course, no curtailment of freedom was perceived ay 
the majority although this opinion was held less frequently by primary 
class teachers than by the other groups. : 

A large majority felt normally entitled to modify rewards and punish- 
ments as they saw fit, and while, again, a clear majority considered there 
was no infringement here, there was a not negligible minority (23 per 
cent) who thought that there was some infringement, a minority com- 
posed almost entirely of class teachers, A very similar situation emerged 
so faras the teacher's voice in the school community was concerned, and 
again it was among class teachers that there was some perception of 
infringement of their freedom. 

Rather similar trends were also ev 
and while a substantial majority c 
freedom in this area within the 
some infringement of freedom 
dissatisfaction which was found 
Within the school community. 


ident in the case of pupil evaluation, 
onsidered that there was normally 
class-room, the minority which discerned 
rose to nearly 30 per cent, a degree of 
fairly evenly among teachers and heads. 


, the tendency toward unanimity regarding 
entitlement to participate in decision-making over evaluation, and the 


absence of infringement in this area, was greater. Yet even here, if 
Primary heads are omitted (oaly one of them saw any infringement), 
there was a minority of 18 per cent who considered it existed. 

It was the virtually unanimous view of all groups of teachers that 
Pupils were not normally entitled to participate in school decisions 
concerning curricula or textbooks, One primary teacher disagreed. Only 
three teachers thought pupils normally had any entitlement to a say 

hing methods. Yet the issues are apparently not quite as simple 
as these facts Suggest. In each of these three areas there was a small 


minority of teachers who considered there was some degree of infringe- 
ment of their (the tea ^) ri 


5—a minority rising to 15 per cent in 
the case p i i was similar with regard to pupil 
minority (16 per cent) who thought 
e for pupils while the proportion 
ement of teachers’ freedom rose to 


who thought there 
20 per cent, 

There is, however, a striking difference 
punishments, A majority 
there wa 


Was some infring 


issue while a majority of 
no normal entitlement for 
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primary class teachers, contended that there was some degree of infringe- 
ment of their rights. 

Teachers’ views of parents’ rights were very similar to their views of 
Pupils’ rights. In all areas except one, that of rewards and punishments, 
opinion was virtually unanimous—that there was no normal entitlement 
for parents to have a voice, and again a large majority saw no infringe- 
ment of teachers’ rights, although a very small minority did. In the case 
of rewards and punishments, although the majority saw no entitlement 
for parents here, about 20 per cent felt that some entitlement existed. 
This opinion was held almost entirely by primary class teachers and 
heads, and it was also they who were responsible for a minority of 18 per 
cent who saw this state of affairs as constituting some infringement of 
their rights. 

The union reply to the questionnaire was identical with that of the 
majority of teachers regarding normal entitlement to freedom of action in 
the classroom. Such entitlement did not exist as regards curricula or 
textbooks, but did so far as methods, rewards and punishments and pupil 
evaluation were concerned. In the union’s view, there was no infringe- 
ment of teachers’ rights in any of these areas but, as has been shown, this 
View was not wholly shared by teachers as far as textbooks were 
Concerned, since all groups of teachers were split over this issue. t 

Further. disagreement. between. teachers and the union existed with 
respect to the right to participate in school decisions. Again teachers were 
Split on this issue but the union was clear that this entitlement existed. So 
far as pupils’ and parents’ rights were concerned, there was some slight 

isagreement since the union took the view that both pupils and parents 
might sometimes be entitled to a say about textbooks and the allocation 
9f school resources. 

Finally, it was the union’s view that there was no infringement of 
teachers’ freedom in any of the areas discussed. Although on most issues 


e majority of teachers agreed with this union view, it is quite clear that 

not all teachers did. g 

it [cx the Hungarian Government | 

M following points relevant to the iiaa -— 
Selected as representative and are quoted verbatim. 


reply to the questions addressed to 
discussed in this section have 


c of the Minister of Education. 
jork goes into the drafting and elaboration 
esentatives of the given branch of 
hers] take part in the work; 
widely taken into ac- 


Curricula are determined by a decre 
Broad-scale preparatory W 
of curricula, and apart from repr 
science the best practical experts [teac 
their suggestions, views and comments are 


count. 
ves provide a framework for 


The curricula and relevant directi 
Ives choose the most 


teachers to carry out their work, but they themse 
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Teachers’ comments on the class-room situ 
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š " n " 
suitable teaching methods and equipment according to their owr 
judgement and the requirements of the students concerned. 


The choice of textbooks is, to a certain extent, restricted. If uae 
exists a textbook which has been accepted by the rect 
Education, its use is obligatory. If no such textbooks exist, the 


respective teachers can determine the corresponding books or refer- 
ence notes for the course. 


The choice of educational methods is the right of teachers. The State 
education leaders and the trade union bodies organize broad-scale 
movements for an exchange of experiences, and help to spread and 
make known the best educational methods. Teachers doing cx- 
perimental work and applying new methods enjoy far-reaching State 


Support and are rewarded for their fruitful activity by distinctions 
and other kinds of recognition. 


ation included the following: 


The general educational school is compulsory and universal. The 


fact that the syllabus, the curriculum and the textbooks are universal 


and compulsory does not constitute any interference with the free- 
dom of teachers, 


It is right that the syllabus should be laid down on a centralized 
basis. 


In order to ensure uniformity 
it is desirable that study 
ensured with regard to th 


of education and of educational level, 
material should be prescribed. Freedom is 
€ planning of lessons. 

In the general educational School, we are not obliged to keep to 4 
unified syllabus but there is a single textbook. Preparatory work is In 
Progress on a new sy| 


llabus which, in addition to the compulsory 
content, will include supplementar 


i ; the 
5 y material to be used by th 
teacher at his discretion. 


: : esent 
pulsory. Achievement is evaluated at presen 


of marks from 1 to 5. The teacher is entitled (© 
of evaluation. 


Our syllabus is compulsory but the teacher is entitled to modify ue 
content in cases where it has become out of date or if the authorities 
are conducting an experiment. In my opinion, this is of gne 
significance. 


usc a different form 


bee consider it an increase in the teacher's professional freedom 
Whe had a number of textbooks to choose from. 
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The syllabuses are not flexible. It is undeniable that the freedom of 
teachers would be enhanced if part of the syllabus were drawn up by 
the teacher himself, In this way, the material laid down on a 
centralized basis would be worked through by the teacher, and the 
supplementary material would be added by him on his own initiative 
in accordance with the interests of the class. 


A greater degree of professional freedom would be achieved if lesson 
plans were made less restrictive and if a proportion of class-room 
time were used in accordance with the wishes of the class. 


Professional freedom is essentially a matter of methodological free- 


dom. 


Methodological freedom is guaranteed if it leads to satisfactory 


results. 


We are entitled to conduct various methodological experiments. 


There is professional freedom in spite of the centralized syllabus and 
the prescribed textbook. The methodological freedom which we 
enjoy to the full is of very great help. I have never known a case of 
interference by anybody, providing the teaching achieved results. 


Rewards and punishments are given objectively in accordance with 


the circumstances and the pupils’ age characteristics: 
‘Theirs turevandiecone 3f rewards and punishments are laid down by 
the school rules. 


The established school procedure ensures 
teachers are entitled to exercise their rights ir 


the teacher’s freedom; 
1 assessing pupils. 


ecise in its demands, this would lead to a 
areness. What should be 
llabus but a high standard 


If the syllabus were more pri 
significant increase in freedom and aw 
required is not a particular textbook or sy! 
of work. 


A number of teachers have a conservative outlook. 


With regard to the school community, teachers supplied a variety of 


comments, 


ntroduced, it is sent to teachers for testing. 


] authorities modify it on the basis of 
hers in fact participate in decisions 


Before a new syllabus is ir 
The national educational 
Criticisms received and thus teac 


on such matters. 
ng new methods and for discuss- 


ssions of the professional working 
ce training courses and in the 


There are opportunities for suggesti 
ing them at teachers’ meetings, at se 
committee and also during in-servii 
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i i ies. 
press. The teachers’ opinion always reaches the appropriate ae 
Thus, the teacher participates to a great extent in decision-making 

> 
with regard to suggestions on new methods. 


There is great variation in the knowledge of individual cc 

Thus, it is sometimes impossible to complete the syllabus, and a 
1 i i i w 

other times it is easily covered. During the preparation of ne 


i ini we 
syllabuses, teachers are asked to express their opinions. Thus v 
participate in innovative decisions. 


The existing textbooks specify which material teachers are requise, 
to work throügh. It would be desirable, in the preparation 9 
syllabuses and textbooks, to seek the opinion of practising teachers m 
good time and on a more systematic basis. If the introduction of 
innovations is preceded by serious experimentation, they are more 


effective. Methods which are theoretically justified should also be 
tried out in practice. 


The teacher’s council is entitled to give advice but decisions are 
taken only by head teachers by virtue of the 


fact that they bear 
personal responsibility. 


; a " jes 
There are no constraints on professional freedom; various bodie 


(professional working committees, the teaching staff, the school 
council, the school administration, the mass organizations) exist 
partly in order to ensure the freedom of teachers. 


The professional freedom of teachers is considerably infringed with 
regard to teaching methods. They are entitled to express thelr 
Opinions on other matters and their suggestions are taken into 


account in arriving at decisions in which, however, they themselves 

m" . nan i s 
do not participate, One exception to this is the selection of method 
of assessing pupil progress, 


The question of Professional freedom is only relevant in the case of 
well-trained teachers, In general, they do not feel themselves to Þe 
under constraint —particular| 


‘ ny 
ly on questions of method—and the? 
my 


never raise this subject. In 
freedom arises among poor] 


* to use varied and carcfully worked- 
Progress of school pupils. 


of progress evaluation and also of pupil 
in accordance with school practice) falls 
he teaching staff. We consider that it is 2 
of the Professional freedom of teachers i" 
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the junior s 2 iti 
: junior classes that the school authorities do not enlist our co- 
peration with regard to the above-mentioned questions. 


The evaluati i i 
evaluation of pupil progress in the school-leaving certificate 


examination is the most worrying current problem. 


Con i aara 
cerning pupils’ rights, teachers commented as follows: 


Politi a ous š 
litical and governmental decisions require the further extension of 


young peoples’ rights. 
Ir — (1 " 

n my experience, young people are capable of taking decisions 
tev en before the age of 14); giving more extensive rights to pupils 
with regard to these particular questions is a means of increasing and 
professional freedom of teachers. 


strengthening the 
ave sufficient knowledge of 


Because of their age, pupils do not h 
curriculum matters. 

I consider it absurd for pupils to participate in drawing up the lesson 
plan. They might possibly express their wishes on how to prepare the 
handling of material to be introduced in the following lesson, and on 
what they would like to be told. However, the final decision rests 


with the teacher. 
They are entitled to a say concerning methods. 
ation with teaching 


anizations in co-oper: 
nts. This does 


Representatives of youth org 
pil rewards and punishme 


staff work out methods of pu 
not interfere with the rights of teachers. 


regard to the choice of rewards 


The pupils exercise their rights with 
h the youth organizations, in 


and punishments and also, throug 
evaluating progress. 

It would not be desirable for pupils to 
ments even if it were possible. 


It is essential to develop the 
self-evaluation by involving them on a 
formulating methods of evaluation. 

This question of evaluation cannot be answered simply by ‘yes’ or 
‘no’. The determining factor is always the educational standard of 
the class and its greater or lesser degree of cohesiveness. If the 
relationship between teacher and class is good, if the level of develop- 


ment is adequate, if the students have ¢ i 


o-operative und friendly 
relationships among themselves, in accordance with socialist ideas, 
then it is essential to involve them 


in evaluating behaviour and 
progress. 


select rewards and punish- 


s for evaluation and 


aptitudes of pupil 
basis in the work of 


regular 
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In recent years we have increasingly tried to involve pupils in the 
task of education. They are able, particularly through the E 
organizations, to put their plans into effect with regard, for examp > 
to formulating school rules, evaluating the behaviour of individua 
pupils, pupil evaluation and self-evaluation. From my Saar se 
with colleagues it is clear that pupils’ self-evaluation is increasingly 


used, but still on a limited scale. There is strong opposition on this in 
certain quarters. 


of comments on parents’ rights. 


Parents are represented by the parents’ council. Co-operation with 
parents is essential in order to achieve good educational results. This 
is not a limitation on the professional freedom of teachers. 


The present situation does not infringe on profe 


ssional freedom. 
Existing arrangements must be 


further extended in the future. 
The opinion of parents should be taken into account on 
concerning the upbringing and trainin: 
may take place in private conversati 
Tepresentatives who are entitled to 

decisions. On matters concerning the c 
may express their opinion through 


entitled to express their opinion con 
schools are State-run, 


allocation of monetary 
resources as have been 


all questions 
g of pupils. Such consultation 
ion or through the parents 
participate in the taking of 
ontent of study material, they 
the teachers. They are also 
cerning rewards, As all our 
parents participate only indirectly in the 
resources. They have at their disposal such 


created with their Participation: for example, 
through group activities or cultural events. This is not of significance 
with regard to professional freedom. 


It would be possible to have a considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of children if problems were frankly discussed during parents’ 
‘meetings and during home visits. Parents should participate in 
Voie RET without infringing on the professional freedom of 
teachers. 


Established school 


matters. Hence, t 
freedom. 


Practice gives parents relatiy 


r ely little say in school 
heir endeavours do not inter 


fere with professional 
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The fact that parents are not entitled to participate in drawing up 
the syllabus or in the choice of textbooks is not an infringement of 
professional freedom or ‘democracy’ because decisions on these mat- 
ters are taken after wide-ranging discussion. Only those who have 
knowledge of various questions are entitled to express their opinion 
on them. The preparation of the syllabus is a problem which 
specifically concerns the school; outside interference would be of an 
amateurish kind. 

The parents’ committee participates in the task of keeping a check 
on pupils, behaviour. A particular check is made on those living in 
private accommodation. Thus they are entitled to participate in 
questions concerning rewards and punishments. 


Institutional 


2e appears to be considerable disagreement among teachers in Hun- 
a eka i their freedom to participate in the functioning of schools 
itutions, with regard to ‘administrative as distinct from purely 
Pedagogical issues. The issues at stake are decisions over the allocation of 
resources (including money), the appointment, tenure (including dismis- 
*al) and promotion of staff (including salary increases), and co-operation 
à externally initiated research inquiries. The crux would seem to be the 
"Cision-making process within the school community. F 
Teachers disagreed among themselves over these issues and at times 
isagreed with their union, but teachers and unions were in very substan- 
K agreement concerning the roles of pupils and parents over staffing 
atters, Teachers and union were absolutely clear that pupils and 
un had no rights concerning the appointment, tenure and eed 
no and only a very small minority (less than 10 per twi p^ in 
Pisis any infringement of teacher freedom currently existed. ^ 
Urces were concerned, the union considered that pupils and parents 
limes had the right to be consulted. The issue of research participation 
d "hore complex and will be dealt with separately. The major Min 
Crefore concern teacher participation in matters concerning resource 
and Staffing. 
ova union was quite definite in stati 
BRA € allocation of resources was a no ppt: 
eads © infringement of this right existed. It was oderam 
Ment that a clear majority considered that there aa ae o5 
iste here while a majority (though a smaller one) à dpt 
ngement existed. Secondary class teachers were totally spit an ne 
“mselves over the question of their entitlement and a large majority 


ti 


ation in decisions 
t for teachers and 
among secondary 


ng that particip: 
rmal entitlemen 
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held that infringement of ee existed here, although it was regarded 
‘slight’ er than considerable. . 
aii dna of primary teachers (59 per cent) e ae 
there was a normal entitlement to participate but half of them t oe 
that an infringement existed and half did not. Primary heads uas 
equally divided over both entitlement and infringement. Owing to d 
differential size of the groups composing it, the national ecd ah 
59 per cent perceiving a normal entitlement but 54 per cent stating tha 


infringement existed. It should be noted that 12 per cent considered the 
infringement to be serious. 


The union had a single view over all three staffing issues: appoint- 
ments, tenure and promotion. Teachers had a normal entitlement to 
participate in decisions concerning these, and no infringement of these 
rights existed. Teachers saw each of the three issues differently in so far as 


? B jority in 
entitlement was concerned; in no case was there a clear majority ! 
agreement with the union. 


Over appointment, t 


here was a large majority w 
although the majority was less in the 


ho saw no entitlement, 


é . irds of 
case of primary heads. Two-thirds 3h 
primary class teachers, however, thought that there was no infringemen 


here but the other three Sroups were equally divided on this question. 
Over tenure and dismissal, there was a clear majority in each group 
(large in the case of both primary and secondary class teachers) who 
stated that there was no normal entitlement, but among all except 
secondary class teachers there was a clear majority (about 2:1) holding 


that there was no infringement here. Secondary class teachers were 
equally divided on the infringe 


Over Promotion, both prima 
ed as to whether teachers had 


ment issue. iid 
ty and secondary heads were evenly divic 


a say but class teachers felt they did not— 
Primary teachers by a small Majority, secondary teachers by a large one. 


There was a notable tendency for teachers to be non-committal on the 
question of Co-operation in research. So far as entitlement to their ow? 
Participation in school decisions concerning externally initiated oa 
Projects was Concerned, 15 per cent either did not reply or said they di 
not know, Of the remai class teachers gave a clear 
indication that they tho ed to be consulted and that 


no infringement existed, » there were small majorities 
in the same directions, 


Over pupil Participation, 
remainder, with the 


majority of about 2 1E thought Pupils had no 
secondary class teachi 


ment, one-thi 


abstained and, among d 
Y class teachers, an overa 
rights in this matter. Among 
there was a normal eniti 

> and one-third abstained. ^ 
groups, however, agreed by cle ities that there was no infringe” 
ment of teachers’ rights, 


go 
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Ease get pimipanen the proportion of abstentions rose to 

esr eligo eie — among all primary teachers there was a 

onien a k € that there was no normal entitlement. Secondary 

abe much more evenly divided. All teachers, however, by a large 
y saw no infringement of their own rights over this matter. 


The uni ini i 7 
union gave no opinion on the question of pupil entitlement but 


5 SR 
Vocum p aoi of teachers’ rights. So far as parental entitlement was 
MOART nds union stated that this was only rarely the case (i.c. no 
endis ement) and saw no infringement of teacher freedom. 
$° opinions included the following: 


A ache ‘ i i 

All teachers are involved in the appointment of staff through the 
trade union and the professional working committee. 

School democracy is a utopian notion. 


are made by the school authorities. 
a that the head teacher takes the 


leadership of party and trade 


Decisions on these matters 
Teachers participate in this process in 
decision in collaboration with the 
union organizations and also with representatives of youth organiza- 


tions, The opinion of professional working committees is also sought. 
They participate directly in the allocation of resources within the 
school, 

Only the leadership of mass organizations participates in this process. 
The remaining teachers participate only indirectly. This is due to the 
failure to extend school democracy and also to the refusal to accept 
responsibility. 

The head teacher is in all cases oblig 
Opinion of the trade union which is the 
ing the interests of teachers. 

The upper and lower salary limits are determined. The law provides 
for automatic salary increases in accordance with seniority. Depend- 
Ing on the quality of the teacher’s work, his salary may be raised or a 
certain sum may be forfeited as a P The teacher's immediate 


colleagues teaching the same subject, and also responsible officials of 
Party, trade union and youth organizations participate in the taking 
of decisions on this matter. 


ally within the com 
ey are aw 
e decisions. 


ed to give a hearing to the 
body responsible for protect- 


enalty. 


All these tasks are leg petence of the State, party 
and trade union authorities since th are of the requirements 


and resources and are obliged to tak 
s at its disposal money from cultural events 


arents make their own decisions. They may 


The parents’ council ha: 
for teaching aids, and also to reward 


and in this connection p 
make payments for excursions, 


outstanding pupils. 
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zs A " 
Parents express their opinions on these matters at mectings of th 
parents’ council. Education is free but if material assistance is 


requested (e.g. for an excursion) parents are entitled to contribute. I 
consider this is fully compatible with the freedom of teachers. 


Career 


The union stated that teachers normally had the right to participate in 
reports or decisions concerning probation, promotion, salary, tenure ane 
dismissal and that there was no infringement of these rights. On transfers, 
the union said that teachers had no entitlement to a say in these and that 
this constituted no infringement of their rights. There was, however, a 
great deal of disagreement within and between groups of teachers on 
these issues and therefore at times between teachers and their union. i 
The only group of teachers in substantial agreement with the union 
were the secondary heads. A majority of these stated that there was 
normal entitlement to teacher participation over probation, tenure and 
dismissal and that there was no infringement in any of the areas. A large 
majority stated that there was entitlement to a say over transfer but 


disagreed among themselves over entitlement to a say in matters of 
Promotion and salary. 


In only two areas, promotion and salaries, and only as regarded 


normal entitlement did a similar pattern emerge among three of the 
teacher groups—the exception being secondary class teachers, The other 
three were united only in that each of them was wholly split over these 
issues, no majority view emerging. Over promotion a 
of secondary class teachers said that no normal enti 

tion existed. As regards entitlement, primary teachers were evenly 
divided among themselves as to whether it existed or not on every one of 
the five issues, It is also noticeable that both primary and secondary 
heads showed clear majorities holding that there was no infringement of 
Professional freedom inv r any of these issues, but primary class 
teachers were divided Over the infringement issue in the cases of promo- 


tion and dismissal and secondary class teachers over promotion, salary 
and dismissal, 


nd salary, a majority 
tlement to participa- 


olved ove 


, T 
The teachers comments Concerning career issues were as follows: 


P » through the trade union, is entitled to 
s n M à . o 
participate in all rning his promotion, his prid 
" e 

al. The teacher is free to deci 


f 
9 transfer to any other work as we have a system © 
* cxaminations, 


Appointments, Careers and Salary rises are discussed by the trade 
union committee, the Party leadership, the leadership of the Pionce! 


competitiv 
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Organization and also with the responsible officials of the profes- 
sional working committees. Thereafter, the decision is taken by the 
head teacher. 
came the prerogative of the head ` 
isions on this matter after agree- 
nizations in collaboration with 


Since the right of employer be 
teacher, he has taken his own dec 
ment with the leaders of the mass org: 
the teaching staff. 

The authorities rarely heed the opinion of those who are competent 
to speak on such questions. Even if they do listen, they decide the 


matter as they wish. 

The teacher may participate in the drafting of reports on his work. 
The professional working committee makes proposals on such mat- 
ters, The teacher's testimonial is drawn up after agreement has been 
reached, If the teacher does not accept the conclusions he is entitled 


to request that a dissenting opinion be attached. 


Freedom of opinion and association 


Regarding unorthodox but legally acceptable opinions on controversial 
Matters, a clear distinction was made in the questionnaire between 
Openly holding (but not necessarily advocating) such views in the teach- 
ing situation and openly advocating them in personal or civic life. . 
There were large, indeed overwhelming majorities (amounting virtual- 
ly to unanimity among all groups of teachers) that they were entitled to 
hold such views on sex, race, religion and politics. There were a few 
dissentients, notably in regard to sex, where 15 per cent felt there was no 
Normal entitlement to such freedom (in the other areas the minorities were 
2-3 per cent only). And almost without exception, teachers felt that there 
Was no infringement of professional freedom, and indeed over religion 
and politics this view was completely unanimous. 
The views of the union were here identical with tl 
the teachers. 


KS re vic lif 
gards personal and civic 1 e, A à : 
nly in regard to sex was there any noticeable difference and this was 


quite small. The proportion who felt that there was normally no such 
Entitlement shrank to 7 per cent compared with 15 per cent In the 


teaching situation, while the proportion of those who felt there was some 
Infringement of freedom here actually rose from 6 to +1 per Co NN 
identical with those of the majority 


Again the views of the union were 3 
9f the teachers —normal entitlement 1 four issues and no 
Infringement, 

Compared with other sections 
comments were made, and these hav 


hose of the majority of 


the situation was virtually identical. 


to freedom on al 


of the questionnaire, relatively. few 
c obviously to be interpreted in the 
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context of what may be counted as orthodox and unorthodox in present- 


day Hungary. Hence precise interpretation is rendered difficult as will be 
seen from the examples given. 


Such questions are not of great significance because we take our 
stand on a scientific ideology and on the scientific outloi 


ok of the 
natural sciences; teachers arc representatives of this outlook 


It is our duty to teach Progressive science. 
should follow the same principles in our 
that the teacher should advocate these pri 


It is also desirable that we 
personal life. It is essential 
nciples with conviction. 
Many colleagues consider it their duty to teach progressive views 
and to live in accordance with them. 

The teaching of Progressive view 
racial problems, politics and 


With regard to the question of 
Much depends on 


vs is a duty in matters connected with 
religion. The results are promising. 
convictions, there are still problems. 
of the convictions of senior staff. 


Freedom of associ 
defined as 
religion, 
normally 
were few, 

abstentions) 


ation Goining any legally 
Professional, Political, 
a large majority of al 


acceptable organization) was 
religious and ‘other’, Except as regards 
l teachers considered that there was 
an entitlement to freedom in these matters. Dissentient voices 

'4 per cent in the case of professional associations (three 

and g per cent in the case of Political associations (twelve 
abstentions), The union comment on the Political question was to note 
radere there i only one political party in Hungary’, 

The difference of viewpoint about entitlement to religious affiliation 
Was profound. Of the ninety-six teachers, twelve abstained and the remain- 
ing teachers split almost exactly evenly on this iiie —fortysthree «aid 
‘normal entitlement’, and forty-one said ‘no normal entitlement’. The 


y ‘rarely entitled’, 
context of the replies about 


: as no 
*d considered there was n 

m here. This was also the union’s view. 

achers? comments: 


infringement, A very 


infringement of freedo 
The following is 


Every teacher is entitled to take part in the activities of any legally 
acceptable Organization, i 

It 5 not only permitted but essential to belong to organizations 
which are legally acceptable, 
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In Hungary, and also in other socialist countries, the purpose and 
specific activities of the school are progressive. Thus, it is obligatory 
to teach progressively. Teachers not only have the right to defend 
Progressive viewpoints in their personal life, but this is also greatly to 
be desired. In our schools, the only teachers who are able to work 
successfully are those who teach with conviction. 

In our socialist society, it is a duty to teach progressive views. The 
extent to which a teacher advocates such views with conviction is a 
deciding factor in evaluating him. He should act in accordance with 
his convictions, 

In Hungary there is a single party. The teacher himself decides 
whether to join it or not. The same applies to other organizations. 


Freedom of religion is guaranteed for every Hungarian citizen, 
Teaching, however, is based on a materialist point of view. For this 
reason, every teacher is legally required to work in a progressive 
spirit. This matter is not a problem for teachers today. 

Almost all teachers have a materialist outpook. Among older teach- 
crs who are close to retirement there are instances of a religious 
Orientation, but they have the same aims as we do concerning the 


content of teaching. 

The teaching of progressive views is obligatory. On this matter Bine 
is no disagreement. between teachers and the law. The one-party 
System favours this situation. Teachers do not agree with the re- 
ligious outlook; they are struggling with professional conviction to 
disseminate the viewpoint of scientific materialism. 

The teacher may not belong to religious organizations. If he does he 


I5 entitled to renounce his profession. 


The conservative teaching of the churches is incompatible with the 


Progressive viewpoint of the teacher. 
Membership of a religious organizatior 
Vocation of the teacher. 


a is not consistent with the 


i i n ational 
The main issue is: what is the relationship between the educat 


reform and the life of our society? — 
A teacher with a materialistic outlook cannot be basic oa 
religious it is doubtful whether he is capable of educating c 


correctly, 
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Policy and planning 


The issues of policy-making inquired into were those eae -— 4 

salaries, class sizes, other conditions of work, planning ol | c 

external examinations and any overall education plan or policy. — 
The most striking feature of the replies was the high proportion o 


inati nti: vcre 
abstaining. Except in the case of external examinations, abstentions v 
between 26 and 34 per cent. 


rate was 64 per cent. 
Of the remainder in all cases, 


inati ion 
In the case of examinations the abstentioi 


Xi i verall 
except the question of an ov i 

jori i sn a ntitle- 
education plan, a clear majority considered there was no normal er 


ment to participation. Over the question. of infringement, prod 
opinion was evenly divided in the case of salaries, class size and o sl 
conditions of work. (It may be noted that of those who saw vi, Me é 
in these areas, the proportion who thought it was considerable sd 
between 17 and 20 per cent.) Over curricula and examinations, a Pei 
majority of teachers thought there was no infringement but there was 
minority of 30 per cent who considered that there was. i 
On the question of overall plans, while the abstention was 29 per cen : 
a clear majority of the remainder (2:1) thought there was norma 


* 4s Š Ne s ht 
entitlement to participation and a very large majority (5:1) thoug 
there was no infringement. 


The union stated that there w 
over salaries, external examinatio: 
Tates are ignored, the majority o! 
the union view over salaries ani 


as normal entitlement to participation 
ns and overall plans. If the npe queni 
f the remaining teachers disagreed with 
d examinations, (abstention rate 64 Pe" 
cent) and agreed with it on overall plans. There was agreement BERE 
the union and teachers (ignoring abstentions) that there was no BOR 
entitlement to participate in policy-making over class-size or curricula. 
On other work conditions, the union’s view was that there was Some uet 
entitlement to participation but a majority of teachers voicing an opinior 
denied this. 

So far as an infrin 


. . e 
gement of rights on these issues were concerned, th 
union stated that the 


re was none, 


Representative of teachers’ views were the following : 


H inin 
its phases (training: 


. : ii d 
regulations, control), is based on the broa 
masses of society. This entails elicitin; 
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submit proposals not only through the local State bodies but directly 
to the supreme party and State bodies and to scientific institutes. 


On these questions, the teachers? trade union acts as the teachers’ 
representative. Wide-ranging discussion is organized with regard to 
educational policy issues. Everyone has the right and opportunity to 
express an opinion. 

No teacher is entitled to intervene directly in questions concerning 
salaries. However, there is a teachers’ trade union which has the 
primary task of discussing this matter with the employer. 

are a limitation on professional freedom. It 
ake a change in this respect because, as a 
official leave of absence and transfers to 
For this reason teachers are 


The long working hours 
is not in our power to m. 
result of study leave, illness, 
other work, there is a staff shortage. 
sometimes overworked. 

e entitled to intervene on class size. At the 


J " 
We ought definitely to b 
ation amounts to an 


present time, numbers are so high that the situ 
infringement of professional freedom. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


In all groups of teachers a very large majority stated that in its nature 
= extent professional freedom in the schools was adequate or better 
‘ton eS per cent marked it as adequate and 12 per era! «i 
the * than this. Thus 82 per cent of the sample had a favourable view o! 
ie current situation, taken as a whole. It should be noted, however, pe 
th remainder (18 per cent) did not regard the situation as adequate, an 
at this group was composed entirely of class teachers, drawn equally 
Tom primary and secondary schools. No cad teacher expressed 


dissatisfaction. 
j The union also regarded the situation as adequate. Of the four teacher 
ainers who responded, one regarded the situation as much more than 


adequa 
quate, two as adequate and one as less than adequate. 
ionnaire, respondents were 


In the final open-ended section of the quest: i 
situation but also on any 


ask "o 
ax *d to comment not only on the existing S : is 
oi pet not covered by the questionnaire, and finally to give their opinion 

: how teacher professional freedom could be safeguarded and/or extend- 


ed ` i 7 
3n their country. The opinions hereunder were furnished by teachers at 


vasi 
arious levels, 


t a single hi 


degree of professional freedom but 


e methodological, professional 
k for guidance and 


It is essential to ensure a greater CCS 
for this purpose it is necessary to giv 
and pedagogical help. There are teachers who as 
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A statement on the 
Hungarian Government. I 
contained the following ob 
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some of them are still not independent. In general, more effective 
help should, as a matter of policy, be widely available. 


i i , om is 
By carrying out the instructions of the party, personal freed 
extended. 


There is complete professional freedom. 


F individ- 
The majority of teachers do not endeavour to strike out an wer 
ual line for themselves in their work. They accept well-tried metho 


i is i i all 
from others. At the present time this is a correct attitude. Not à 
teachers have professional freedom. 


T" g ateral ine 
It would be an advantage if inspectors interpreted ministerial 
structions in a more flexible manner. 


The syllabus is legally binding; in spite of modernization, it is still 
outdated in certain respects. A new syllabus is gradually being 
introduced which will bring about full professional freedom, but such 
freedom requires a high degree of discipline. There should be a 
reform of the schools’ inspectorate and a new system of instructors 
should be set up. This network would be a means of exercising 
control over individual initiatives, Many teachers today, precisely 
because they lack professional control, have little self-confidence. 


ý . b. s were 
It would be an advantage if textbooks and assignment booklets 2 
prepared in a number of variant forms. It is particularly importan 
that visual aids be made widely available. 
Higher standards must 


be set with regard to self-education in connec- 
tion with retraining a 


nd raising the cultural level of the profession. 
In my opinion, based on man 
Professional freedom of teac 
tudes. In H 


3 ioni» 
and who is also professior à 

agi d a 
ur socialist society and h 
cational freedom. 


Professional freedom of teachers was supplied by the 


ise is 
n addition to the passages already quoted, thi 
servations: 


The Constitution of the Hungarian Peo 
Paragraph 2) guarantees for each Hu A 
teachers—the right ‘to Participate in the management of public 
affairs, both in their Place of work and in their place of residence’. " 

Teachers Participate in the Management of public affairs 1n 
various ways. A number of teachers are Members of Parliament and 


ple's Republic (Section 5. 
ngarian citizen—including 
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rid ge hee a Members, Teacher-MPs also take part in 
3 par: 1amentary councils—mainly in the committee 
dealing with educational matters. And teacher-council members are 
active in the working commissions of the councils, mainly in the 
committee dealing with problems of public education. 

The regulations of the primary and secondary schools ensure 
extensive rights for members of the teaching staff to make decisions 
OF put forward suggestions on important matters concerning school 
life (e.g. regulations covering the rights and obligations of teachers). 

The basic rights and obligations of teachers in terms of their 
employment relations are also defined in the Labour Code (Act II, 
1967). This act is applicable to all kinds of employment relations in 
Hungary. In addition, there are special rights and obligations for 
each profession (including teachers) as laid down in the provisions of 
law passed by the Minister of Education. 

Hungarian labour legislation is applied in a democratic way and 
the workers concerned—including teachers—can freely express their 
views or put forward proposals either directly or through the trade 
unions which serve to protect the workers’ interests. The Labour 
Code Bill was adopted in its final form after a series of discussions 
between the State bodies and the trade unions. No bill can be passed 
by the Minister of Education without the agreement of the respective 
trade union, and the teachers’ union also takes partin drafting of bills. 
ations guarantee for the teaching staff the right of 
the right to give an opinion or play 
158/1971 of the Official Gazette 
d—on employment 
hers—to ask 


The school regul 
decision, and on certain matters, 
an advisory role. Provision No. 
18/MM prescribes that the headmaster is oblige 
questions affecting the majority of a larger group Gites 


for the opinion of the teaching staff. . 
The teacher's employer is the headmaster. He has various means 


at his disposal to direct the work of the teachers and to encourage 
them to do their work properly and he may take steps against any 
improper conduct by a teacher. No obligatory form is prescribed for 
calling a teacher to ‘account; the choice of disciplinary action comes 
Within the sphere of authority of the headmaster. In this way the 


headmaster has an opportunity to weigh up the sort of action to be 
taken, bearing in mind the atmosphere among the teaching staff, and 
the personality, ability, experience and former conduct of the teacher 


concerned. 

The fundamental rights and obligations of teachers deriving from 
their employment relations are defined in the Labour Code and its 
enacting clauses by the Council of Ministers or by the relevant 
Ministers, but rules of behaviour and ethics can also be defined by 


the trade unions. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


The national sample of teachers showed a clear majority (2:1) holding 
that existing teacher education was adequate in preparing future teachers 
to be aware of problems and issues concerning the professional freedom of 
teachers. But this leaves one-third of the sample who thought the prep- 
aration was inadequate. Moreover, the overall figure conceals some 
important differences between the teacher groups. Among primary heads, 
‘adequacy’ enjoyed an 86 per cent majority, among secondary heads 
6g per cent. Among primary class teachers, the majority was 64 per cent 
and among secondary class teachers 59 per cent. 

The union considered that preparation was adequate. 

Four lecturers in teachers’ colleges responded to the questionnaire. One 
regarded the preparation as much more than adequate, two as adequate 
and the fourth abstained on this point, 

Three out of the four lecturers in teachers’ 
enjoyed adequate freedom and the four 
adequate. 


colleges thought they 
th thought it was much more than 


Teachers’ comments in this area included the following: 


The students fall into three groups. The minority have little skill in 
making use of the knowledge acquired and are incapable of indepen- 
dent educational analysis or of consistency in their work as teachers. 
This does not promote professional freedom. The majority have a 
correct understanding of educational freedom, use their knowledge 
creatively, and endeavour to adopt an independent attitude in their 
teaching work, even if sometimes they are not entirely successful. A 
small minority take a liberal attitude towards professional freedom, 


and this is not conducive to effective teaching, sometimes even giving 
rise to problems of discipline. 


Graduates from institutions of education are well aware of their 
duties and rights, and have also learned their profession. Widely 
varied use is made of different methods. The training corresponds to 


Present-day requirements. It is essential that the greatest attention be 
Paid to training for Practical work. 


In my opinion, the students who come to our school for their 
teaching practice are well prepared from the theoretical point of 
view. With regard to teaching methods and skills. they are no more 
than satisfactory, , 


The professional freedom of the teacher is, in the first instance, 4 
methodological freedom. The training of ew teachers is carried out 
accordingly. They are trained in such a way as to enable them t 
choose the best methods, 
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In demonstration lessons, we often suggest to students a number of 
different approaches from which to choose. Both traditional and 
modern approaches are put before them. In actual practice they 
generally opt for the modern approach. 


Teachers are required to show independence in the choice of 
methods of evaluation. It is essential that students should become 
familiar with the conditions governing the exercise of democratic 
rights in school life. 

It is essential to establish a correct relationship between pre- and in- 
service training for teachers. Unsuitable students should be identified 


at the outset. 


Teacher trainers commented, inter alia, that: 


the compulsory textbooks and 


In the teacher-training institutions, 
1 freedom. 


lecture notes written by one author endanger professiona 


A I x 
In the primary and secondary schools the 'curricula and instructions 


are not flexible enough. 


In a general sense there are no dangers to professional freedom. 


Danger could occur through ignorance 
The preservation of professional freedom c 
level of professional training and genera 
years, as a protection against the stresses à 
work. 


of new results in science. 

onsists in ensuring a high 
| culture during student 
nd strains of the teacher's 


ic 
Hungarian educational reforms have reduced the TT 
material so that more time is left to revive the spirit of iscussion 
among students and to stimulate the desire for self-education. 
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RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
The overall response rate was 


76 per cent representing participation by 
cighty-nine teachers. This dist 


A e 3 PE s 
ribution in primary and secondary school 
and by status and sex is shown Table 11, 
TABLE 11 = 
Class teachers! Head teachers All teachers 
Doe Total 
Primary Secondary Total Primary Primary Secondary Total - 
Men 6 21 27 13 9 22 19 30 49 
Women 23 n 34 1 1 2 24 12 36 
Torar 29 32 61 14 10 24 43 42 85 


4. Four class teachers (two primary and twa secondary) did not state their sex. 


Half the sample was drawn from schools with between 501 and 
1000 pupils, 31 Per cent from schools with between 1,001 and 
2,000 pupils. Thus 81 Per cent were in schools between 501 and 2,000 
strong. Fifteen per cent (thirteen schools) had between 201 an 


less than 200 Pupils and two had more than 
In terms of staff. nearly half the Schools had between 26 and 
50 teachers, 37 per cent had between 5! and 100 teachers and 14 per cent 
had between r1 and 25 teachers. Eighty-four per cent of the sample were 
tween 26 and 100 teachers. One school had 
an six. It is notable as regards 


E imarv and 
ifference between primary an 
secondary schools. 


Five teachers did not state the sex of t 
four) all but two Secondary class te: 
school) were in mixed schools, 


heir pupils but of the rest wont 
achers (who taught in a boys-on^y 
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Out of the forty-five primary teachers, thirty-seven did not respond to 
the question on specialization but as the remaining eight did, indicating 
the areas of language, maths, science and social studies, it may be 
assumed that the non-respondents were general teachers. Of the forty- 
four secondary teachers, thirty-two indicated specialism covering maths, 
science, native and foreign languages, literature and social studies. The 
remaining twelve were presumably general teachers. 

Comparatively few open-ended responses were given—fifty-four in all. 
Secondary teachers contributed many more proportionately than did 
primary teachers. The proportion supplied by class teachers was also 
rather less than expected on the basis of their proportion in the sample, 

The Yugoslav Civil Workers Union answered the union questionnaire 
in full and provided an informative general set of comments on the open- 


ended sections. 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 
Pedagogical 


By clear majorities, all four groups of teachers affirmed that there was a 
normal entitlement to freedom in the class-room and to participation in 
School decisions over all issues except: (a) curricula and syllabuses—only 
Secondary heads stated that there was normal entitlement here, the other 
three groups being divided; (b) textbooks—secondary heads affirmed that 
there was not a normal entitlement for the class teacher and were divided 
9n the issue so far as the school community was concerned. Secondary 
Class teachers were divided on the issue so far as the classroom was 
concerned. : 

Over infringement, all groups on all issues, with one exception, asserted 
by clear majorities that no infringement existed. Primary class teachers, 
however, were somewhat divided over whether there was any infringe- 
Ment over textbooks, but the trend was substantially towards the view 


that th 
ere was none. . 
The following remarks clarify the position of the teachers and the 


E à 
chool over the issues noted above. 


y the Institute for Education of the 


Th is provided b 2 the 
harka E d may be modified to suit the pupils 


Socialist Republic of Serbia an! 


needs as teachers deem fit. 
mel the teachers’ independent work. He is 


f material and methods in carrying out 
nd syllabuses. 


There is nothing to tram 
entirely free in his choice o 
the tasks envisaged in the curriculum ar 
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The secondary schools still do not have appropriate textbooks for 
individual subjects, and the curricula are still frequently changed. 


The curricula and teaching contents are drawn up in a democratic 
manner, with equal participation by all institutions—schools, insti- 
tutes, socio-political bodies, etc. There is no need therefore for 
teachers to introduce changes in the curricula or content of work 
(having actively participated in working these out); they are, how- 
ever, enabled and entitled to adjust the content and range of the 


teaching material to their pupils’ stage of development (individual 
approach and differentiation of teaching) 


Every 


teacher can participate in composing the textbooks. They can 
and do express their opinions as to what a future textbook will look 
like. Their comments and agreements are then summed up by the 
Pedagogic Institute of Croatia as requirements in working out the 
individual textbooks. j 


The teaching methods, rewards, punishments, evaluation of the 


pupil’s results fall within the (exclusive) scope of teachers’ compe- 


tence and the self-managing agreements of the schools’ professional 
bodies (teaching staff sessions). 


The teachers enjoy wide professional freedom in our country. Al- 
though the syllabus and curricula are determined within his own 
teaching Programme, the teacher has plenty of room to proffer his 
tie Suggestions and experience in his own sphere of work. There are 
ae ae opportunities for the Pupils to become actively involved in 
eration with the teacher in carrying out the teaching process. 


Impr i 
oe of teachers’ professional skills is not adequately en- 


Teac i 

is pee m eneit to pupil participation over sylla- 

rewards and punishments 2 groups were divided over the issues of 

obe i s an evaluation, except secondary class teachers 
Y a substantial majority the pupils’ right to participation 

ments within the school community. 

groups stated that there was no infringement of 

at secondary heads were divided on methods. 

‘ntal entitlement to a voice in 

rimary class teachers showed 2 
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bal pe pu iie those in senior grades, have the 
ht g on many questions, to express their 
opinion and submit suggestions to professional school bodies. This is 
done in various ways, and within the framework of the pioneer, 
youth and pupils’ organizations (pupils’ communities). 

The pupils and their parents are enabled—as is laid down in the 
school’s statutes—to participate by making proposals concerning 
pupils’ and teachers’ rewards, as well as punishments. They can even 
lodge complaints and ask for a joint meeting of the school council 
and the parents and pupils concerned to reconsider the arguments 
for and against punishments. The pupils participate in diverse ways 
E evaluation of results. Evaluation is still too much in the teachers’ 

ands. 


Inadequate education of a good number of 
certain fecling of dependence on the schoo! 
from exercising to a larger extent the rights that a 
society. 


parents, and therefore a 


l, prevents the parents 
re given them by 


Institutional 


ll groups affirmed by large majorities 
cipation over all of the issues 


achers’ freedom. 
nt over the institutional 


So far as teachers were concerned, a 
that there was normal entitlement to parti 
and also that there was no infringement of te 
> Pupils were not seen as having any entitleme! 
issues, except on the question of co-operation in research. All groups 
except primary heads (who saw no entitlement) were divided, but there 
Were substantial abstentions. On none of the issues was there any sugges- 


ti nm me 
lon of infringement of teachers rights. 
Very much the same patterns hold for parental participation, although 


Secondary class teachers tended to be divided on all the issues (except 
promotion, where a clear majority saw no parental entitlement) but with 
distinct trends toward no entitlement. Again there was no suggestion of 


any infringement of teachers’ freedoms. 


Career 


By large majorities in all cases, the four groups of teachers affirmed 

normal entitlement to participate in all decisions affecting their career 

and also affirmed that no infringement of professional freedom existed. 
Only two comments were offered, both by secondary heads, and the 


Ones 
ne given below seems to sum up the matter. 
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The teachers in our country have extensive rights when it comes to 
promotion, increase in personal incomes, transfer to other positions 
and work places, continued employment and dismissals. 


Freedom of opinion and association 
On the holding of unorthodox views in teaching on sex, race, religion and 
politics, there were only two exceptions to the general claim by substan- 
tial or large majorities that normal entitlement and no infringements 
obtain in all cases. The exceptions were by secondary heads over entitle- 
ment as regards religion and politics, where they were somewhat divided, 
but the trend was toward the existence of normal entitlement. 
On the same issues in personal and civic life, there was complete 
agreement by clear or by large majorities that normal entitlement existed 


in all cases, and by large majorities that no infringements existed. It is 
noticeable, however, that over religion and politics, 


number of abstentions among secondary class teachers. 

As regards association there was com 
ties in all cases, 
infringements, wi 
religious organiz 
on this issue. 


No comments were offered on any of these issues by any of the teachers, 
but there was a comment by 


y the union (see below). In this connection, 
the split in opinion over religious affiliations should be noted. The voting 
was ‘normally entitled to such affiliation’, 41 per cent; not normally 
entitled, 49 per cent; abstaining, 10 per cent. All but one of those holding 
that there was no normal entitlement stated that there was no entitlement 
whatever. On the other hand, only 13 per cent felt there was any 


infringement involved in the situation (all but one of whom felt the 
infringement was ‘considerable’), 


there were a fair 


plete agreement by large majori- 
that normal entitlement existed and that there were no 
ith the single exception of entitlement to membership of 
ations. Each group of teachers was divided within itself 


Policy and planning 


Again there is a very uniform 
majorities that normal entitle 
decisions on these 


entitlement, howe 
on curricula, ext 


Picture of agreement by clear or large 
ment to Participate in the reaching of 
issues exists and that there are no infringements. On 
ver, secondary heads were divided among themselves 
ermal examinations and overall plans. Additionally, 
chers were somewhat divided over the issue of teacher 


One comment was offered by a secondary head, as follows: 
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Teachers’ salaries are fixed by contracts concluded each year. Their 
level is related to the level of work productivity, the economy and 
the cost of living. The system is still being elaborated and has not 
reached its optimal measure. 

The standards for class size are proposed by the Pedagogic Insti- 
tute to the Republic Assembly which approves them. We are now 
striving for new standards which will better suit modern teaching 


and modern methods and techniques. 
In planning the curriculum and syllabuses, the teachers are en- 


titled and to a large extent enabled to apply their own knowledge 
and experience. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


An overwhelming majority (87 per cent) of all teachers in this sample 
considered professional freedom in schools to be adequate. Only 9 per 
cent considered it inadequate and 4 per cent abstained from recording an 
opinion, 

In the various parts of Section 10 of the questionnaire, some interesting 
observations were made concerning the national system of education but 
few of them provided any points not already made. It is clear, however, 
that although professional satisfaction is high, improvements are still 
being sought, as illustrated by the following suggestions as to what needs 


to be done. 


Free recurrent education involving attainment of highest professional 
qualifications should be provided. 

Closer contact is needed between active teacher: 
up school policy. 

Closer co-operation is needed between professi 


levels. 


s and those who draw 
ional bodies at higher 


It is necessary to extend humanistic education to teachers of scientific 


technological subjects. 
The union’s view on all the issues may be summed up in four statements. 
First, teachers are always entitled to participation on all issues in every 
aspect of professional life covered by the inquiry. This certainly pr 
with the majority view of all groups of teachers although, as has been 
Seen, there are a few instances of issues in which certain teacher groups 


Were much less emphatic, being divided among themselves. . 
Secondly, no infringement of teachers’ professional freedom exists. 


Again this was massively endorsed by the teachers, only two instances 
being noted where group opinion was divided. 
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Thirdly, pupils have no normal entitlement to a voice in school affairs 
over any issues except rewards and punishments, evaluation, and co- 
operation in research. Here there is some disagreement with teachers as 
some teacher groups were divided on these specific issues, although not on 
the others. . 

Fourthly, parents have no normal entitlement to a voice in school 
affairs, although they may sometimes be entitled to take part over 
pedagogical matters, but not over ‘institutional’ ones. However, in this 
case, these statements have to be interpreted in the light of comments 
made by teachers and also by the union on the role of 
pupils). . 

As regards freedom of opinion and association, no entries were made in 


the questionnaire but an important comment was made on these points in 
the general statement submitted by the union. 


parents (and of 


I am unable to answer these questions for a simple reason: they are 
ambiguous and at variance with Yugoslav 


To start with, in our country any propagand: 
that might imply discrimination based on s 
prohibited. Women are equal in their rights 
employment, right to vote, and general treat 


However, teachers have the right to impart sex education to their 
Pupils (in some schools it is taught as a particular subject) and they 
are free to advocate views that are not offensive or degrading in 
relation to individuals of opposite sex, 

The church is Separated from the State in this country and 
therefore there cannot be any religious teaching or propaganda at 
schools. Any teacher, however, is allowed to have his own rcligious 
belief, and can practice this as any other citizen. 

Like any other citizen, a teacher is free in his private life to 
advocate unorthodox views or to take a critical approach towards 
the practices of the society. Besides, there are very few social systems 
fostering such a degree of critical outlook on the system itself and the 
shortcomings of the society as does our country, 

All this, however, must not exceed a limit at which the integrity of 
our society, our federal System, or the relations between the repub- 


lics, i.e. nations, would be threatened. The teachers are obliged tO 
take this same attitude in their teaching work. 


self-managing practices. 
a, or expression of views 
€x, race, nation, etc., 18 
to men, in terms of pay, 
ment in society. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


A large majority ( 


85 per cent) of the teachers in the national sample 
considered that pr. 


eparation of future teachers in relation to questions 
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professional freedom was adequate. Only 13 per cent thought it was 


inadequate, 2 per cent abstaining. 
These views are in marked contrast to those of the union, which held 


that preparation was much less than adequate. There is a paragraph in 
the union’s general statement referring to this, in which it is explained 


that large-scale reforms are under way. 
There were no relevant comments forthcoming from teachers them- 


selves, and no teacher trainers responded to the invitation to complete a 


questionnaire. 
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UNITEDSTATES 
OF AMERICA 


RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The response was 63 per cent, representing participation by 114 teachers, 
51 primary and 63 secondary. Their distribution in primary and secon- 
dary schools by status and sex is shown in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 
Class teachers Head teachers All teachers 
Primary Secondary Total Primary Secondary ‘Total Primary Secondary Ted 
Men 6 34 40 15 [m 26 21 45 66 
Women 25 15 40 5 o 5 30 15 45 
= 22 i a 2 2 ° i : 
Toran 31 49! 80 20 r? 31 51. . 60 i 


1. Three secondary teachers (two heads and ‘one class teacher) did not state their sex 


As there was a consider: 
distribution is given in T. 


number of teachers, 


able range of size of schools in the sample, ie 
able 13 in full both for number of pupils an 


TABLE 13 
: i Number of pupils Toul 
E 17200 301-500 501-1,000 1,001 2,00 2,001-5,000 — 5,000 + = 
Primary 5 30 16 o o o 5! 
Secondary 3 12 26 15 1 63 
Toran 8 36 28 26 15 1 E: 
Buts 


The outstandin; 
difference in size 
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E characteristic of the distribution is, 
of primary and secondary schools. None 


of course, the 
of the primary 
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ee a ven having more than 1,000 pupils and 69 per cent 

"tiim s witi ess than 500 pupils. On the other hand, 86 per cent 
condary teachers were drawn from schools with more than 500 pupils 

and 67 per cent from schools with more than 1,000 pupils. ? p 


TABLE (si 
ABLE 14. The size of schools as regards the number of teachers 


Number of teachers 


ee LR — wu 

2-5 6-10 11-25 26-50 51-100 100+ 
Primary 2 1 31 16 1 o 51 
Secondary o o 8 15 27 13 63 
Tora 2 " 39 31 28 13 114 


NA V. in Table 14 illustrate the same basic facts as those for pupil 
ae n quas out with particular clarity the difference in size of the 
8 ae da between primary and secondary schools. In primary schools, 
M aig of the teachers were members of staffs numbering not 
Pim = s whereas 87 per cent of secondary teachers were members 
istic š numbering more than 25, and 63 per cent of them members of a 
group exceeding 100. 

Of the 1 14 teachers, 100 taught in mixed schools, 
only and 3 did not answer the question. 

Among primary class teachers, forty 
of the others, six were in native language teaching, 
One in science and one in drama. 
" Of the secondary teachers, only 
2 Fi common specializations were maths, 
rid MN social studies, technology and the ari 

here was only onc foreign-language teacher in the group. 

As can be appreciated from the design of the project, it was realized 
that drawing a relatively small sample of teachers from a country of such 
Breat diversity as the United States presented problems and limitations of 


à special kind. It therefore scemed certain from the beginning that factors 


making for heterogeneity would necessarily be stronger than in most 


other cases and that this would have to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the data. 
T The actual choice of sample was left to the national teachers’ organiza- 
tons, In the event, thirty-five states were represented (out of a total of 
fifty). Sixteen of these states contributed only one teacher each, and in 
only two cases did the number reach double figures (California, twelve; 
Michigan, eleven). While the sample was therefore widely spread geo- 
Sraphically, and presumably ‘socially’, no claim can be made that it 


11 in schools for boys 


indicated no specialization and, 
three in mathematics, 


three did not indicate a specialization. 
science, native language 
ts. It is noteworthy 
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represents anything other than individual opinions, although the data 
provided may nevertheless suggest the existence of certain trends despite 
the overt disparities of circumstance. 

Open-ended comments totalled 194, the numbers from heads and class 
teachers being almost exactly in proportion to their representation in the 
sample. However, the comments from primary teachers were nearly three 
times as numerous as would have been predicted on a proportional basis. 
This fact may have some relation to the interpretation of the data. 

Two teachers’ unions participated, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFT) and the National Education Association (NEA). Both an- 
swered the union questionnaire and the NEA supplied additional 
material. Three out of four teacher trainers responded and the federal 
government also replied to the inquiry. 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Teachers in the class-room and in the school community 


Primary heads were the only 
pedagogical issues in class- 
ties, in most cases, they 
freedom in the class- 
every issue, and eq 
existed. 


group of teachers with a uniform view of all 
room and school community. By large majori- 
asserted that there was a normal entitlement to 
room and participation in school-wide decisions on 
ually that no infringements of professional freedom 


and syllabuses. In respect of the 
they were also divided on infringement over rewards 
d over evaluation. 
did not differ greatly from heads over entitlement. 
There were no majorities on any issue stating that there was no normal 
entitlement, but on a number of issues there were differences of opinion. 
Primary teachers were divided over curriculum and syllabus and ovcr 
textbooks and materials both in the class-room and in the school com- 
munity. With secondary teachers divided over rewards and punish- 


ment in both class-room and school and over evaluation in the school, the 
ee was toward ‘normal entitlement’ but the minorities were 
sizeable. 


Class teachers 


It was over the question of infr 
secondary class teachers differed shar 
case where there w 


ngement that both primary and 
Ply from heads. While there was n? 


as a clear majority for the existence of infringement 
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à RN S aa p qid eie only three instances in which 
teaching fa ay al ang hing a clear majority for ‘no infringement S 

: primary and secondary, and evaluation in 
primary. In the school community, there was only one: teaching 
methods. In none of these four cases did the majorities reach the 2:1 
level. In the remaining sixteen instances, opinion was divided, in half of 
them about equally divided while in the other half the trend was towards 
infringement. While these facts do not warrant any suggestion that a 
dramatic split exists between heads and class teachers in both primary 
and secondary schools over the main pedagogical issues, there is clear 
evidence that this sample of class teachers was quite uncertain about 
whether infringement existed or not, while heads as a group were quite 
clear that it did not. 

So far as both the classroom and the school community were 

concerned, the AFT held that there was no normal entitlement for class 
teacher freedom and participation over curricula and syllabuses or over 
textbooks and materials, and these were the same issues on which these 
teachers were themselves divided. 
i The NEA, however, held that there was always entitlement over these 
issues, On all the other issues, the two unions broadly agreed with each 
Other on entitlement, but the NEA held that it always existed while the 
AFT said that it usually did. 

On infringement, both unions agreed that it existed or 
except evaluation, where the NEA asserted it did not exist. Here the 
Unions were obviously much closer to the class-room teachers than to the 
heads in their perception of the situation. 

Two head teachers observed that: 


n every item 


Even though the state mandates that we follow state minimum 
requirements, teachers are free to present materials at their own 
discretion, depending on the total needs of the individual child. 

al of latitude available to the 


In our system there is a great de 
of these areas. 


teachers and to individual schools in all 


Class teachers’ comments included the following: 


Teachers in our school are supported to a remarkable degree in any 


reasonable innovation they feel justified in making. 
h through programs on time schedules 
de of ‘just teach the stuff regardless 


of an individual’s needs seems to exist. The administration is more 


impressed with how many programmes can be shoved through in a 
year than in meeting children’s individual needs. There is fierce 


Teachers are required to pus 
without any exceptions. An attitu 
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ras r ium 
competition between districts to get the most programs going rega 
less of the quality or need of the programs. 


i i nal 
Many teachers complain about not being able to be the fi 
authority in regard to reward and punishment. 


à à p " and 
We resent administrators making decisions on pupil reports 
evaluation forms without consulting the teachers. 


Not enough experimentation with new methods or Bes : 
permitted—this is due in part to the demands of a syllabus (sc Y 
suggested) and to demands of teaching schedules, and to lac 
funds to make new materials available. 


Among all groups of teachers across all the institutional issues involved, 
there was only one instance out of the twenty-four (six issues x four 
groups) where a clear positive opinion emerged— primary heads holding 
by a clear majority that teachers had a say over co-operation in rescarch. 
They also tended to take the same view, without establishing a clear 
majority, over the issues of appointment, dismissal and promotion. For 
the rest, the picture was, on the one hand, of no normal entitlement e 
a single case) or of divided opinion and, on the other, of a number A 
clear majorities for the existence of infringement together with divide 

opinions, which on the whole tended toward the existence of infringe- 


5 1 le 
ment. It should also be noticed, however, that there was a considerab| 
tendency for secondary class teachers to 


opinion. 
i H i ay 
The AFT took the view that teachers were definitely entitled to a sa} 


T. sil : the 
over dismissals and co-operation in research, were rarely entitled over 
use of resources and not entitled ov 


NEA took the view that teachers wi 
to participate in these matters (i.e. 


On infringement, there was complete agreement between the w 
unions—considerable infringement of teachers’ freedom existed on a 
other issues. As already observed, there was a distinct trend for va 
teachers to be less than satisfied about their entitlement to a say on sae 
institutional matters and to veer toward the opinion that mitinga | 
Professional freedom existed. Both unions were emphatic that it did. 
Head teachers were equally emphatic that it did not. 

Head teachers’ comments included the following: 


i ressi an 
abstain from expressing 4| 


: 1 he 
er appointments or promotions. A d 
^ : e 
ere in all cases only sometimes entit 

no normal entitlement). 


I don't feel that a teacher’ 
by the rest of the staff 
anyone. I feel that in o 
promulgated by the mana. 


5 appointment or selection not being made 
infringes on the professional frecdom E 
ur schools enough freedom of choice ! 
gement team, 
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There are some duties which are more efficiently handled by prin- 
cipals as they see the overall picture better and are not hindered by 
the individual interests which teachers at various levels have. 


Two class teachers commented: 


I feel that teachers as well as other members of the professional staff 
should be involved in the appointment of staff, promotions and firing 
because they are usually in a position to evaluate the situations on a 
first-hand basis and must cope with the results of such action. 


Teachers should be involved in every issue in education, since they 
have the necessary expertise to make the proper decisions. 


Pupils and parents in the school community 


On the question of entitlement to a say in the affairs of the school com- 
munity, pedagogical and institutional, all groups of teachers felt by large 
majorities that no such normal entitlement existed. On whether this state 
of affairs infringed on teachers’ professional freedom, there was much 
division of opinion among both heads and class teachers, with the 
prevailing trend being towards the view that infringement did not exist. 

There was a similar trend among primary class teachers. Primary 
heads, however, were quite clear, by large majorities, that no infringe- 
ment existed. CRM 

A rather similar position appeared with regard to parental participation. 
All teachers by large majorities held that there was no normal entitlement 
for parents to have a say in school affairs, either pedagogical or institutional. 
All groups also showed majorities, large in the case of primary heads, 
holding the view that this situation did not constitute an infringement of 
teachers’ professional freedom. Among class teachers, however, both 
Primary and secondary, there was à notable tendency to abstain from 
*Xpressing an opinion. e. y . 

There were very few teachers’ comments and they did little to illuminate 
What seems a confused situation. The following suggest the trends: 


ate if they are ‘good students’; 


Students are encouraged to particip: 
hey are told to do. 


that is, if they are willing to do what t 
I feel students should be more involved in these matters. Since they 
are the ones ‘done unto’ it is unjust that they have little, if any, say 


in the matter. 


The less parental involvement, the less the infringement on teachers. 


We have had too much parent input at ame 
teachers. 


s in the discussions of 
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We are working to bring about community involvement, ec e 
that the responsibility for the education of a child is a share 
responsibility between home and school. 


On the question of pupil and parental entitlement to a say in ee 
affairs, both unions were in agreement with teachers that no norma. 
entitlement existed over any of the issues. 


Career, freedom of opinion and participation in policy and planning 


On every issue concerning participation in decisions affecting their pum 
careers, there were divisions of opinion among all groups of esi 
except that, once again, primary heads, although divided on issues o 
entitlement (save in the cases of probation and transfer where it was said 
to exist), showed clear majorities favouring the view that no infringe- 
ments existed on any of the issues. 


The other notable feature was the number of abstentions among both 
primary and secondary class teachers over entitlement and ir 
In the case of the se 
majority, 


ifringement. 
condary class teachers, this resulted in a clear 
among those expressing an opinion, asserting both that there 
was no normal entitlement to a say in these matters and that infringe- 
ment of professional freedom did exist. 


The NEA view was the clearer and simpler of the two union opinions. 
It held that, while teacher entitlement to participation on all these issues 


usually existed, considerable infringement of professional freedom 
occurred over all of them. 


The AFT thought that te 
Probation and salaries, 
considered that there wa 
salaries, but that consid 
and dismissal. 

Teachers’ comments 
Three of the most relev. 


achers were always entitled to a say Over 
but only rarely over any of the other issues. It 
s no infringement over probation, promotion and 
erable infringement existed over transfer, tenure 


were few in number and not very illuminating- 
ant are quoted. 


On these issues I don’t feel we function as a profession should. 


Our union contract covers salaries, promotions, transfers. 
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there was no such entitlement in regard to sex. Primary heads did not 
think it existed over religion and politics and secondary heads over race 
and politics. In all other instances the groups were divided. 

On whether such a state of affairs constituted an infringement of 
teachers’ professional freedom, no group provided a clear majority either 
way except primary heads, who held that there was no infringement in 
the case of race. Over religion, there was a complete division of opinion in 
all four groups. Secondary heads were completely divided on all four 
issues and secondary class teachers on religion and politics. 

Slight trends emerged in other instances, some towards there being 
infringement and some towards there being none, but perhaps the main 
feature of the answers to this section of the questionnaire, apart from the 
Negative views about entitlement and the divided opinions on infringe- 
ment, was the prevalence of abstentions among primary and secondary 
class teachers on many of the issues. 

On holding unorthodox views in personal and civic life, primary class 
teachers felt that there was only normal entitlement over religion and 
Politics, and secondary class teachers over sex, religion and politics. The 
majorities on these matters were either clear (2:1) or approaching this 
value. This left race as the one area in which no group had a majority 
claiming that normal entitlement existed to hold unorthodox views. 
Opinions were divided, except in the case of primary heads, who by jJ 
large majority claimed there was no normal entitlement. The opinions ol 
the other groups on sex, religion and politics, where not already bs 
tioned, were divided, and in the case of sex, the trend was towards no 
entitlement. : : 

Turning to the question of infringement of professional freedom e 
these matters in personal and civic life, no single group E Ap 
Verdict either way, except that once again primary heads showe ; ac ET 
majority for the view that there was no infringement. W hile all the other 
instances showed divided opinions, there were none in which there was 
any trend towards there being infringement, but as with the eluant 
regard to teaching, there was a distinct tendency for primary ar 


secondary class teachers to abstain. . 
There je substantial agreement. between the two unions a 
issues, any differences being only of emphasis. On the —— 
to teaching, there was agreement that teachers sometimes p Vae 
to hold unorthodox views, i.c. no normal entitlement (2 ee : 
they did not have entitlement over religion). Both unions p eye that 
infringement of professional rights ae : EM case, the AFT that it 
Was slight a ZA that it was considerable. . 
War RUE DANN and civic life, both adm donne ‘ties 
entitlement to unorthodox views on these issues usually ante x ee 
Case, but they also agreed that infringement existed in every case, slight in 
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the view of the AFT (except over religion, where it was deemed consider- 
able) and considerable in the case of the NEA. 

Thus teachers and unions tended to agree on the issues so far as 
teaching was concerned, that entitlement to unorthodox views did not 
normally exist, but while the teachers were divided over the question of 
infringement the unions were emphatic that it existed. 

In personal and civic life, some groups of teachers saw entitlement over 
some issues but not over others, whereas the union was emphatic that 
such entitlement existed in all cases. On infringement, the teachers 
showed no majority views, but when they did venture an opinion tended 
to think infringements did not exist on several issues, whereas both unions 
were emphatic that infringements existed on all issues. 


Few teachers’ comments were offered but some were very illuminating 
on specific issues and are given here. 


Just what is meant by an unorthodox view? I believe in the Biblical 
view of sexuality, race, religion and politics. Guess that is unortho- 
dox. 


Heavy LSD cult in demand here, slight personal persecution (prejU- 
dice). 


I feel teachers have the right to hold these views, but I am not sure 
that they have the right to advocate them in their classes. 


The general pattern of responses over entitlement on the six policy and 


planning issues revealed only a minority of cases (seven) where a clear 
Majority asserted the existence of a normal entitlement to participate. 
Once more, all but two of these cases concerned primary heads, who were 
divided only over external examinations. In the other two cases, secon- 
dary heads saw normal entitlement over salaries and curricula. On the 
other hand, there was not a single case of a clear majority asserting that 
no normal entitlement existed, although primary teachers showed nega- 


tive trends over teacher supply/class size and external examinations. All 
other instances either showed 


n complete division of opinion or slight trends 
toward entitlement. 

n to whether infringement of professional freedom prevails, it is easier 
to escribe the situation through a comparison of the primary an 
secondary situations, On three 


e : issues—salaries, other work conditions an 
curricula—primary heads considered that there was no infringement. On 


the remaining three issues—class size, examinations and planning—they 
were divided. On all these issues, save salaries (where they were divided), 


primary class teachers showed either clear majorities saying that infringe 
ment existed, or clear trends in that direction. 
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; Among secondary teachers, the heads were evenly divided on every 
issue except salaries (where they claimed there was no infringement) 
while secondary class teachers were divided on five of the issues, with 
three of them showing tendencies towards the view that there was 
infringement; on the sixth (overall planning), a clear majority asserted 
that there was no infringement. 

The AFT replies presented the most uniform picture. This union opted 
for ‘sometimes entitled’, i.e. ‘no normal entitlement’ on all six issues and 
considered that considerable infringement of professional freedom existed 
over all of them. 

The NEA, on the other hand, considered that there was ‘usually 
conditions and curricula but that 
ns and 
(i.e. no 


entitlement over salaries, other work 
slight infringement prevailed here. On class size, examinatio’ 
overall planning it said that there was ‘sometimes entitlement’ 
normal entitlement) and considerable infringement. 

Teachers! comments were few in number. The view taken seemed to be 
that policy and planning were matters for the unions but it is open to 
question whether this is an adequate explanation of the striking divisions 
of Opinion recorded above. One comment may throw light on the 
situation. 


Teachers are entitled to vote to elect representatives who have 
almost complete say-so in determining these issues. Teachers do not 
exercise the right to any great extent. We do now have collective 
bargaining laws for teachers that provide access to these areas. There 
are too many apathetic teachers who refuse to be involved. Teachers 
are potentially a formidable political force. But the majority do not 
exercise the right to be heard at the ballot box, or in legislature halls. 
Teachers have only themselves to blame for their predicament if we 
have situations prevailing that are correctable politically, which they 


are in my region. 
nswers to other sections of the 
so noticeable on many items, 


hose who feel they have a 
nd those who also 


Iti . " r = " 
t is quite possible that in this, as in a 
iestionnaire, the divisions of opinion, 
eflect a cancelling-out effect either between t 


E a s 
KA through their union and give a positive answer a e 
cel they have a say through their union but give a negative answer 


cause they are not individually involved, or simply between different 
Parts of the country reflected in the sample. Furthermore, different 
Soups of teachers may view these same facts in somewhat different ways. 
Owever, explanations of the above kind do not explain the differences 
tween the two unions on a number of issues. And does apathy explain 
|»: distinct tendency of class teachers to abstain on a notable number of 
ems? j 
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Freedom of association 


This is the only section of the questionnaire which provided a unam 
picture of straightforward opinions and, among teachers, complete agree- 
ment. All teachers agreed, by large majorities in all instances, that 
normal entitlement existed to join or refrain from joining any legal 
organization and that no infringements of professional freedom occurred. 
The unions did not wholly agree with one another. The AFT seemed in 
accord with the teachers in asserting that such entitlement usually existed 
and that no infringement occurred. The NEA, on the other hand, held 
that entitlement usually existed over political, religious and other affilia- 
tion. However, it also held that there was slight infringement in all cases. 


i rth 
Only three teachers’ comments were offered, two of which seem wo 
quoting. 


Administrators don't restrain teachers from joining the union, but 
they try to make all kinds of tricks, so the union won't have more 
members (they don't do it openly, but they do it). Any other 
affiliation is accepted with pleasure by the administrators. 


I think there could be considerable fuss if a teacher openly joined 
Something such as the KKK or the like. 


Nature and extent of teachers? professional freedom 


The overall nature of 
States teachers on the 
Professional freedom is 


s à ited 
the response of this national sample of Unite 


question of the adequacy or otherwise of existing 
shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 


Number in 


Adequate Not Abstained 
sample and above adequate eae 
Primary heads 20 17 1 5 
Secondary heads 13 12 I E 
Primary class teachers 31 19 8 4 
Secondary class teachers 50 20 19 M 
Tora. m 68 29 " 


Raw numbers, rather than Percentages, show up the situation very 
clearly. There was a big difference of 
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while, again ignoring abstentions, secondary class teachers were wholly 
divided in their views. i ; 

The NEA considered that on the whole the existing nature and extent 
of professional freedom in the schools was 'adequate to more than 
adequate’ while the AFT considered that it was ‘inadequate’. Reconcilia- 
tion of these overall judgements with views expressed on specific issues 
would be a matter of some complexity and difficulty in both cases. 

A statement of policy adopted by NEA in 1973 reads as follows: 


The National Educational Association believes that academic and 
professional freedom is essential to the teaching profession. Con- 
troversial issues should be a part of instructional programmes when 
judgement of the professional staff deems the issues appropriate to the 
curriculum and to the maturity level of the student. Academic 
freedom is the right of the learner and his teachers to explore, 
present and discuss divergent points of view in the quest for knowl- 
edge and truth. 

Professional freedom includes the teacher's right to evaluate, to 
criticize, and to advocate his personal point of view concerning the 
policies and programmes of the schools. The teacher also has the 
right to assist colleagues when their academic or professional freedom 


is violated. 


cipated, two returned a verdict of 


Of the three teacher trainers who parti 
al freedom in schools. The 


More than adequate’ as regards profession: 
third stated it was ‘adequate’. 


On the general open-ended questions 
Concerning the nature and extent of freedom in schools, the means of 


Safeguarding and extending it and other relevant points, there were 
altogether eighty comments by teachers—as many as on all the specific 
Sections put together. Not many new issues were raised. The overriding 
impression is of the diversity of conditions and views. The topics most 
frequently mentioned were the rights of individuals under the Constitu- 
tion, local variations in freedom and the need to support and strengthen 


the unions, particularly vis-à-vis the administrators. . 
acher groups is to some extent 


The disparity of viewpoints as between te: t 
reflected in the comments but not quite to the extent that might be 
*Xpected. Certainly secondary teachers were more frequent and more 
vehement in their comment on the need for stronger unions and greater 


Political power. 
There were also some comments of another kind altogether which 


Struck a notably idealistic and, it might be said, an ‘educative’ note as 


against a merely professional one. 
Primary heads supplied a number of opinions: 


at the end of the questionnaire 
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Our teachers, through the negotiation process, determine nearly all 
conditions of work, salary, curricula selection procedure, etc. 


I believe teachers now have considerable freedom (low salary is 
biggest problem). Principals are the ones with no freedom. 


Teachers’ professional freedom is only one side of the coin. These are 
other people’s children we are dealing with. Consequently, decisions 
that affect them should be made, not by teachers alone, but in 


conjunction with Parents, students and administration as appro- 
priate. 


If we ever reach a position where teachers alone make all the 
decisions we would indeed have a tyranny. 


Educators have a responsibility to bring the community along in 


understanding what they wish to do, and to listen to what communi- 
ty and students are saying. 


One secondary head observed that: 


There have never been unreasonable restrictions on me whenever I 
attempted new methods and techniques in my 


Every principal that I worked for prov: 
operation, understanding and consider 
latitude to try new programmes. 


teaching experience. 
ided an atmosphere of co- 
ation, allowing me enough 


Primary class teachers! comments included the following: 


A number of observations Were received from secondary 
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In our area of the country I feel that teachers and education are 


lagging in some Ways. Many people and communities still look upon 
the teacher much the Same way as they did fifty years ago, that the 


teacher is just a bread-and-butter person and not really a profes- 
sional. 


"Teachers holding unorthodox views are often brought up for dismis- 


sal on other grounds, Society views the teacher as one who must 
perpetuate the status quo, 


It is important to develop pride among teachers that theirs is an 


class teachers: 


We can express our Personal views without fear of repercussions. 
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In the public schools, teachers generally are treated as workers 
rather than as professionals regarding keeping of hours rather than 
filling professional needs. 


What we need is one big teacher union. 


Teachers at every level from pre-school to university graduate level 
organize and unite with the labour movement in the United States 
as the only sure means of becoming strong enough politically to 
safeguard and extend their professional freedom, rights and welfare. 


A pressing need is present in many states, including my own, for 
comprehensive legislation in collective bargaining, tenure, and anti- 
injunction laws. 


We cannot be professional as long as we are under the yoke of 


administrative puppets. 


I feel very fortunate to live in the United States and in the state 


of X. 


One teacher trainer made the following comment: 


The operational setting and the role of teachers in public oe 
differentiated from those characterizing higher education. Pie s 
i j o 
in public schools tend, however, to enjoy the same basic free 


enumerated earlier for higher education lecturers. f 

The nature of the role for teachers does not include the heavy 
component of inquiry (and teaching based on MU ect 
izing the higher-education lecturer role. However, the reet om 3 
teachers to teach (with full use of their professional capacities e 
judgements) has been reaffirmed by the courts in several eee y 
cases. Cases in such controversial areas as the teaching of evo we 
sex education and communism have all been favorably — : y 
the courts. Also, from time to time the courts have been as eon 
adjudicate conflicts between professionals and ae se b. i 
tion to the materials to be used during the popu Cees 
Typically these materials have included books and supp ies. 
materials that have been found objectionable by certain seg - 
communities because of alleged violations of local religious or mo 
codes. ! 

In cases of this type courts have typically packed — 
judgements of educators rather than backing extremist p i 


The following is an excerpt from the United States Government reply 


Concerning the ‘Exercise of professional activities . 
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Teacher activity, responsibility, and freedom in developing the sur 
ricula and experimentation with new instructional methods are 
covered by provisions in negotiated agreements. Some phases of = 
activities are regulated by state laws, e.g. selection of instructiona 
materials. The NEA Committee on Restrictive Textbook Laws made 
recommendations which were approved by the NEA Executive 
Committee. The NEA-affiliated state associations also work to im- 
prove instruction, including teacher rights and responsibilities. . 
Teachers are constantly involved in the determination of curricu- 
la, examinations, selection of textbooks, use of technology, etc. More 
and more negotiation agreements provide that the teacher must be 
involved in the determination of curricula and curricular matters. 


The day when school boards arbitrarily determined curricula, text- 
books, etc., is gone. Daily 


there is more involvement by teachers at 
all levels in the determinati 


on of what goes on in schools. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


Respondents were asked ab 
institutions pre 
freedom in tea 


out the adequacy with which teacherrtratnine 
pared students for the problems and issues of professiona 
ching. The replies are summarized in Table 16. 


TABLE 16. Preparation for professional freedom 


No. in sample 


Adequate Inadequate 
Primary heads 20 14 6 
Secondary heads 13 7 6 
Primary class 31 13 15 
Secondary class teachers 50 19 28 


faction with what is done by a 2: 
5 were about equally divided as were primary 
class teachers. In the case of secondary class teachers, the trend was 


‘inadequacy’ although the majority did not reach the 
point defined as ‘clear’ (i.e. 2:1). i 


On the separate question concernin 


" e 
l g the professional freedom of th 
lecturers themselves in teacher- 


training institutions, one replied that ! 
° and the other two ‘more than adequate - 


` comments concerned the general adequa- 
cy—and more often the inadequacy—of teacher training, rather than the 
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issues of professional freedom. A few of the relevant comments are given 
below, including a comment by one of the teacher trainers. It sess fair 
to conclude that the specific issues of teachers’ professional freedom do 
not figure largely in teacher training programmes. 

Two primary heads felt that: 


Many new teachers are very demanding and have little concern for 
the over-all needs of the total school. 

Student teachers are aware of professional associations through their 
professional meetings and publications. State and national associa- 
tions have good student membership programmes. 


Three opinions from primary class teachers may be recorded : 


I have worked with and also observed student teachers coming in 
from various colleges to do their cadet teaching and many of them 
are unaware of the many responsibilities that normally go along with 
the teaching profession. However, I am not sure at this point 
whether the fault lies with the teacher-training college or with the 
individual failing to rightfully prepare himself. 

Teachers, far too often, are unaware of their rights. In each educa- 
tional institution for teachers, I feel that there should be courses of 
training, by unions, that will help new teachers realize the problems 


and issues that they will face on the job. 


New teachers come into positions governed by politics with virtually 


no insight into varying relationships causing tensions. 


The following observations were made by secondary class teachers: 


ubject of professional freedom is either not at all 


he teachers’ colleges. 
ge at our state university which 


It appears that the s 
or seldom presented to students in tl 


"There are no classes to my knowled 


relate to this question. 
any individual for every event or 


class-room or for his encoun- 
(within reason). 


No institution can fully prepare 


circumstance he may encounter in the 
have much frecdom 


class-room atmosphere is frec and an 


When a student becomes a teacher, he 
tation of material and 


ters with parents. We 


In college and universities, 
exchange of ideas flows frcely. 
finds that there are taboos regarding the presen 
the language he is allowed to use or to have students use. 
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A teacher trainer observed that: 
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Lecturers in teacher-training institutions enjoy the protections 
stemming from both tenure and academic freedom in American 
education. Following a probationary period, those lecturers who 
meet tenure criteria are granted tenure. Academic freedom, on the 
other hand, tends to guarantee the lecturer’s right to investigate and 


teach about matters in his own discipline even though his findings 


run counter to generally accepted public notions. Universities gener- 


ally subscribe to principles of academic freedom proclaimed from 
time to time by the American Associatio 
(AAUP). Violations of these generally accepted principles typically 
result in censure of institutions by AAUP. Censure continues until 


AAUP is satisfied that an institution is no longer violating thc 
academic freedom of lecturers. 


n of University Professors 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ONLY 


SWEDEN 


RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The sample consisted of sixty-one secondary teachers arranged by sex 
and status as shown in Table 17. The breakdown shows that the sample 


was predominantly male. 


TABLE 17 

— | i Heads Class teachers Total 
Men 24 22 46 
Women 9 6 15 
Torr, s 28 61 


The sizes of the schools from which they were drawn (as indicated by 
Pupil numbers) were as follows: 43 per cent in schools with between 501 
and 1,000 pupils, and the remainder fairly evenly divided between 
Schools with 500 pupils or less and those with between 1,001 and 
2,000 pupils. Only three teachers were from schools outside these limits. 

In terms of the staff community, 74 per cent of teachers were from 
Schools with between 26 and 100 teachers, 16 per cent from schools with 
More than 100 teachers and 10 per cent from schools with 25 teachers or 
fewer, 

There were a total of 1 74 comments offered in the open-ended sections, 
93 by class teachers and 81 by heads. Since 78 of these occurred in 
Section 10 (general) it will be seen that the material supplied in connec- 
Uon with Sections 2-9 of the questionnaire was not extensive. 

The Swedish Government sent a statement on various points related to 
the inquiry and a combined reply was received from the Swedish Union 


of Teachers and the Swedish Union of Specialist Teachers. 
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SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Apparent problem areas 


Among heads and class teachers, opinion was divided over entitlement E 
respect of curriculum and syllabuses and rewards and punishments. 
the former case, the trend was towards the view that there was no norma. 
entitlement and in the latter towards there being entitlement. But there 
was no clear majority on any issue for there being ‘no normal entitle- 
ment’. On the other three issues—textbooks, methods and poon 
both groups recorded large majorities holding that there was = 
entitlement. Only heads asserted the existence of any infringement an 

only over rewards and punishments. Division of opinion existed, however, 


; <i s and 
among head and class teachers over curriculum and syllabuses 
textbooks and materials, and among cl 
punishments. 


The unions affirmed that normal entitle : H 
issues except curriculum and syllabus where they said it ‘sometimes 
existed. But they recorded infringement over this item as over textbooks. 

With regard to the school community there was a division of opinion 
among class teachers over their participation in matters of e pe 
and syllabuses and rewards and punishments; and both heads an 
teachers were divided as to whether or 
curriculum and syllabus and evaluation. 

The unions recorded that teachers were onl 


over curriculum and syllabuses but that otherwise entitlement always O" 
usually existed. Infringement was recorded again over the curriculum 
and syllabus issue and over textbooks. 

On institutional issues within the school, both head and class NE 
asserted by clear, and in some cases large, majorities that no entitlemen 
existed on any of the issues, allocation of resources, appointments, dismis" 


k - Vn: d 
sals and promotions. Both groups were divided over co-operation 
research, 


Both groups asserted that 
resources. On all other issues, bi 
most Cases was towards the exist 
case of a majority 


ass teachers over rewards and 


ment always existed on all 


infu T er 
not infringement existed OV 


y rarely entitled to any 52Y 


infringement existed. over allocation id 
oth groups were divided but the trend i 
ence of infringement. There was no sng 
Opinion for no infringement. On all these issues 
however, there was a notable tendency to abstain. 

The unions’ view on these institutional issues was that by and large 
there was no entitlement to Participate 
‘sometimes’ there was entitlement over co- 
other hand, while the unions considered th. 
the allocation of resources, 
was entailed by 


in such matters, save yon 
operation in research. On ees 
at there was infringement dps 
appointments and research, no infringemen 


; x :emissal. 
the absence of entitlement over promotion and dismiss 
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tice st dlls esl se iiiter rba a 
n X ers to participate in respect of 
their own careers. If the case of salaries is omitted (on which neither 
Se recorded an opinion) then class teachers asserted 

no normal entitlement to participation existed 
over any of these issues, with the exception of probation. They were 
divided on this issuc, with the trend being toward no entitlement. Heads 
said that no normal entitlement existed over promotion, and were divided 
Over transfer, tenure and dismissal. 

On infringement, both groups were divided on every issue and there 
Were extensive abstentions on all issues. Among both groups, the effect of 
abstentions left a majority among the remainder for the existence of 
infringement over transfers, tenure and dismissal. 

The unions did not complete this section of the questionnaire but 
Submitted the two statements which are quoted later. 

In respect of policy and planning, there was not a single instance in 
Which heads or class teachers recorded a majority for the existence of any 
normal entitlement to participate. The non-existence of any normal 
entitlement was asserted in the case of teacher supply/class sizes, and also 
ald external examinations and overall plans where, however, there were 
‘arge-scale abstentions. 

On the remaining issues—salaries, other work conditions and curricu- 
la—opinion was divided, with trends toward no entitlement in the case of. 
Curricula. Abstention was again a feature in connection with all issues, 
except supply/class size, but it was on a smaller scale than over examina- 
“ons and planning. 

The implication of these views was that infringement did not exist in 
the case of salaries but for both classroom teachers and heads it eithe 
definitely existed in respect of other issues or, where opinion was divided, 


there were definite trends towards the vicw that infringement existed. 
mewhat different over entitlement 


laries, other work conditions and 
. no normal entitlement exists) 
d overall planning. The unions 
acher supply/class size 
aw no in- 


wo unions’ view appeared to be so! 

^1 was said always to exist over sa 
Curricula but to exist only sometimes (i.c. 
With respect to teacher supply/class size anı 
Saw considerable infringement in the case of te 
and slight infringement over curricula and overall plans. They s 
Tringement over salaries or other work conditions. 


Areas of agreement 


greed that no normal entitlement 


By ie clang 
Y large majorities, secondary teachers a le c 
decision-making 


exi a c i 
“'sted for either pupils or parents to participate 1n t 
Within the school, on any issues, either pedagogical or institutional. 
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In the case of pupils, no response was made at all as o whether p 
state of affairs constituted any infringement of teachers professiona 
freedom. With respect to parents, however, clear majorities asserted s 
the absence of parental entitlement constituted no infringement of teach- 
ers’ freedom. , : t Eur 

On every issue concerning freedom of opinion and association, bot! 


groups asserted that there was normal entitlement to freedom and that no 
infringement of freedom existed. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


The verdict of both heads and class teachers was overwhelmingly that 
professional freedom for teachers in secondary schools was adequate. 
Only four teachers (all class-room teachers) thought it inadequate. The 
unions also recorded a verdict of adequate. 

The comments submitted by teachers did not illuminate all of the 
trends displayed in the questionnaire replies. They did exemplify three 
things: (a) a general impression that there was substantial professional 
freedom; (b) the importance of the unions and the need to strengthen 
them further; (c) the existence of some doubts as to whether the system of 
representation of teachers allowed sufficient ‘grass roots’ influence and 
permitted of desirable changes being made sufficiently quickly. 

The comments by teachers selected for quotation below tended to 


$ A et as "e er 
illustrate some of the more individualistic and idiosyncratic views rath 
than consensus opinions. 


The National Swedish Board of Education mainly decides the sylla- 
bus and the content of the courses and this ‘ties u 
would not say that it is 


freedom. 


p’ the teaching. I 
a disadvantage but it limits the teachers 


What is ‘professional freedom’ for a teacher? We are not ‘freelances » 
we are employed by a school bo: 
are bound to follow certain r 
the curriculum. 


Ó ; e 
ard. In accepting an appointment n 
ules, for example the school statutes an 


H it 
The teacher cannot influence the curriculum itself, but because ! 


gives so much material a part of it has to be sorted out. The teacher 
can through this influence the syllabus to a certain extent. 


Punishments are very rare—s 
hour more that day. 
praise, do not exist. 


H " s ne 
ometimes detention, i.e. to study 9 
; n 
Special rewards, except encouragement à 


" 3 e 
Through his trade union, the teacher has a great influence on thes 
questions but not as an individual teacher in the school unit. 
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In a big school with a hierarchical organization, communication is 
more difficult. The school directors are at the top and have the right 
to make decisions. Teachers and pupils have less to say. 


Sweden has a ‘liberal’ political and cultural climate. For the time 
being there is a tendency to give the employees an increased in- 
fluence over the conditions in their working place. There is a risk, 
though, that this tendency in the school may lead to an increased 
influence for other groups than the teachers, at the expense of the 
teachers. Therefore it is important that the teachers’ trade union see 
to it that the reforms do not reduce their professional freedom. 


Opinion from the grass-root level ought to be taken more into 
consideration and result in changes by the decision-makers. 


Maybe less ‘steering’ by external curricula would be good, but this 
also involves an enormous responsibility. 

The pupils are becoming more and more independent individuals 
with a good idea of the co-operation which has to rule a democratic 
society. 


The unions offered two comments in relation to questions on careers and 


employment issues. 
On the significance of teacher participation in these matters: 


In Sweden we have criteria for teacher appointment which are 
regulated through the Central Board of Education. We are tegulorly 
involved in discussions concerning changes in these criteria. We have 
considerable influence in these discussions. Salaries are negotiated on 
a nation-wide basis between unions and the Swedish Government 
Employees Negotiation Board. Dismissal is only possible through 
disciplinary action and when the number of students is decreasing. 


On the question of infringements indicated in the present situation: 


i i i i ugh we 
We consider our powers in this area to be considerable, althoug! 
wish to gain an even stronger influence. 


dealt with the responsibilities and 
hts as employees. On this last 
e teachers enjoy considerable 
were of particular 


The Swedish Government's reply 
Obligations of teachers and with their rig 
Point it stated: *Being public officers, th 
Security of employment.’ Three paragraphs, however, 
Televance to this inquiry and are quoted below in full. 


at teachers are in a subordinate 


Fi ; d th 
irst of all, it should be note and the principal of the school, 


Position to the local school board 
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whose directives and instructions they must comply with, ae 
they are kept within the limits presented by existing rules 
islation. , 
E^ is the responsibility of the principal teacher to plan upna 
activities, to give advice to the other teachers, to promote th 
further training and to offer guidance to less experienced teachers. " 
The methods of instruction to be used by the teacher in, 4 
educational work have not been the object of any legal i rna 
On page 16 of the curriculum for the comprehensive pop ien 
er, the following general guidance principle is set out: ‘In collab d 
tion with the school staff, other teachers and the students, the teac ad 
shall design his instruction in such a way that, while using ue 
methods suited for himself and for the students, the desired resu è 
are achieved. The freedom of the teacher thus implies a great ie 
sponsibility constantly to strive for improved methods of instruction. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND THE PROFESSIONAL 


FREEDOM OF TEACHERS 


On the question of the adequacy of teacher preparation in the reg 
institutions as far as the issues and problems of professional freedom d 
concerned, there was a 55 per cent vote for its adequacy from the — 
of secondary teachers. Twenty-five per cent considered the preparati 


; s avour- 
inadequate and 20 per cent abstained. Heads were rather more fa 
ably inclined than class teachers. 


The unions’ opinion was that the 
comments were made on the matter. 

Comments by teachers on this issue were not very 
were the usual criticisms of a general character con 
paredness of student teachers for 
usual opposing sets of views c 
teacher. One head observed: 


L " no 
preparation was inadequate, but 


AE B 
illuminating. Ther 
cerning the plea 
iti i ife the 
the realities of professional life, and € 
i i 1C 
oncerning the new and inexperier 


Sometimes everybody, 
aware of his rights an 
about his duties and re. 


; very 
even the teacher trainees, seems to be 


í ed 
d freedoms and instead has to be inform 
sponsibilities, 


This view was countered by that of one class teacher who said: 


n * ions 
The teachers do not get enough information about the posee 
which govern their work. This means insecurity for the indivi n 
$ > m u 
teacher. Increased information from the authorities and opport 
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ties for the trade unions to give information during the years of 
education are necessary. 


One class teacher, however, explicitly made the point that the capacity to 
understand and responsibly exercise professional freedom was the product 
of experience and maturity. 


For the newly graduated teacher it is not so easy to see the available 
possibilities of professional freedom. After some years on duty he/she 
sees the different possibilities there are within the rules and regula- 
tions established by the authorities. 
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RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


E m- 

The sample consisted of 35 secondary class teachers, 28 men and 7 wo : 
ivi UM o 

en. Fifty-seven per cent of them were equally divided between scho 


with 501 to 1,000 pupils and schools with 1,001 to 2,000 pupils. Thirty- 


5 ; R - inin 
two per cent were in schools with over 2,000 pupils and of the remaining 
4 teachers (11 per cent) 


2 were in schools with between 201 and 
500 pupils and 2 in schools with 200 pupils or less. Thus 60 per cent of the 
sample worked in schools with over 1,000 pupils. : i 

The size of these French secondary schools is also reflected in nnd 
staffing figures. Fifty-four per cent of the sample were in schools with 


a ivi be- 
more than 100 teachers and the remainder about equally divided 
tween schools with 26-50 teachers and 


Eighty-five per cent (30 teachers) 
boys’ school, 2 in a girls’ school and 
8 did not give a specialism 
spread over the usual subje 
was a notable absence of 

"These 35 secondary 
between them. This w 
country. The average 
and the lowest 18. 


51-100 teachers. ; 
taught in mixed schools, 1 taught in : 
2 did not reply to this question. Only 
» the specialisms of the remaining 27 being 
cts of the academic secondary school. There 
art, technological or commercial subject teachers. 
class teachers supplied 287 open-ended response 
as the highest response rate from any participating 
was 22 responses per question, the highest being s 
Of course not all teachers responded and (as wa 
other countries) much the same group of teachers made substantia 
comments on each separate question. j 
The quality of the teachers’ comments was noticeably high and Hum 
coupled with a quite unique pattern of responses on the questionnaire, 
has strongly influenced the presentation of our analysis. n 
One union, the Syndicat National des Enseignants de Second Degrê» 
submitted a detailed statement but did not fill in the ‘voting’ part of the 
questionnaire. Two out of the four teacher trainers responded and He 


^ a ; he 
French Government supplied a set of official documents relating to t 
responsibilities, status and employment of teachers. 
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Two secondary heads also answered the questionnaire, and one of them 
supplied a number of comments. 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


The teacher in the class-room and in the school community 


So far as the class-room is concerned, there was no majority holding that 
any normal entitlement existed for teachers to modify arrangements to 
suit the needs of their pupils. Indeed, in the case of content (curricula and 
syllabuses) there was a large majority who definitely asserted that there 
was ‘no normal entitlement’ to modify. On the other four issues, there 
were substantially divided opinions with some tendency toward the 


existence of entitlement. 

There was not a single majority on any 
absence of infringement. On the other hand, clear majorities asserted that 
infringement existed over content and over textbooks. Opinion was 
evenly divided as to whether or not it existed over the other issues. 

It may be noted that on both entitlement and infringement there was 
On every issue an abstention rate of between 12 and 15 per cent. 

The response pattern in respect of the school community was largely 
similar to that found for the class-room. Again a large majority asserted 
that there was no normal entitlement to any say over curricula and 
syllabuses, although there was a clear majority affirming that entitlement 
existed to participate in decisions over textbooks and materials. On the 
remaining issues, opinions were divided. : 

The ‘infringement’ pattern was even more clearly negative. A large 
majority on curricula and syllabuses, a clear majority on textbooks and a 
clear trend on methods asserted the existence of infringement. Opinion 
was divided over rewards and punishments and evaluation. MC 

Of the twenty questions asked, there were seven clear majorities for the 
existence of infringement and one large majority for entitlement (text- 
books in the school community). No clear verdict was recorded on any of 
the other twelve instances. ` 

The discontent evident in the above patterns was amply examplified in 
the comments. These were by and large critical of the existing system. 
The features which called forth most disapproval were the powers of the 
inspectorate, an alleged unsatisfactory state of affairs over textbooks, the 
general lack of flexibility and the extreme caution over innovation. Yet 
there were some voices. upholding the need for nationally established 
Curricula and for guidance over textbooks and methods. j 

The criticisms ‘made above were strongly linked with other alleged 
handicaps, particularly lack of funds for teaching materials and aids, 


of the issues asserting the 
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; limi s s of 
large classes and overworked staff, and the apparently limited M = 
i i agai > -1r 
representative procedures on pedagogical issues, against the built 
authority of a highly centralized system. 
The comments quoted below are chosen to represent the main theme 


It appears to me to be right, and not an infringement of professional 
freedoms, that the curriculum should be national, as in France, and 
not subject to modification by every teacher, provided, however, that 
teachers can have a say through their associations at national level in 
the planning of this curriculum, which is not the case in France. This 
situation appears to me to be contrary to professional freedoms. 


i i . a to 
Freedom = reform of the system of inspection. In order to be able s 
talk about teaching methods one must have knowledge of them an 
have seen them in action, for example in teaching practice, etc. Unu 


Eales À i Frogs is 
we have adequate training in educational psychology, this freedom 
non-existent or an illusion, It is cl 


ear that the inspecteur général is in 
this respect only 


the agent of a general policy. 
Teachers may change the school textbooks every 


textbooks resemble each other in their irrelevance 
children. The shorta; 


teaching materials, 


three years but all 
to the real needs of 
ge of funds restricts the possibility of obtaining 


i it is 
The professional freedom of the teacher only makes sense when it 


seen to be closely bound up with his responsibility towards the 
children and the Progress of society towards a political and economic 
democracy. It is therefore closely linked to the development of the 
country's general democratic life, particularly as regards the p 
ning of the possible objectives of educational policy. At local leve 


this entails team work, hence the setting up of équipes. pédagogiques 
(educational teams) 


In France, the infringements of professional freedom are due p 
tially to an authoritarian concept of administration. (role of the 
inspecteur général, for example). We should democratize the administrative 
channels for contacts with parents, teachers, workers’ organizations. 


* x atic 
Pressures are also felt from private firms and certain non-democrat 
organizations, 


The teachers unequivocally claimed that there was no normal entitlement 
whatever to Participation over the list of institutional issues considered. 
The majorities were all very large and in most cases there was virtua 
unanimity. 
However, the infringement pattern is significant in counteracting what 


. . " P ID 
might appear as an obvious interpretation of the entitlement patter! 
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Only on the issues of the allocation of resources was there a majority (and 
a large one) asserting that infringement exists. The trend was also 
towards infringement over co-operation in research. On the three staffing 
issues, on the other hand, there was a clear majority that no infringement 
existed on the question of appointment and although opinion was clearly 
divided on dismissal and promotion within the school, the trend was 
towards the absence of infringement. 

"These facts suggest that the teachers on the whole were not dissatisfied 
on these staffing issues in the way they were over the pedagogical ones, 
and over the allocation of resources. 

Teachers’ comments on institutional issues help to clarify those issues 
and the small selection given is fairly representative. 


The problem of the autonomy of the school is once more raised by 
the questions asked. The fact that the school cannot decide on 
promotions, appointments, dismissal and the recruitment of staff is a 
guarantee of professional freedoms. On the other hand, there is no 
Participation in France in the administration of school finances; in 
particular, representation of teachers on conseils d'administration is 
constantly being reduced. The role of these committees is being 
downgraded to that of a rubber stamp. 


The elected representatives of the teachers who sit on the conseils 
d'administration can take part in the allocation of funds for teaching, 
but they do not have the power actually to decide on the amount of 
these funds. The budgetary package is imposed on the schools, for 
even if the Conseils refuse to approve the budget it is then imposed on 
them: it is then the same as the budget for the previous year, without 
any increases. It should be noted that the budgets for all types of 
school are appreciably the same and take little account of their age. 


In my view, the problem of professional freedom does not present 
itself in terms of freedom of choice regarding curricula, textbooks, 
rewards, etc. Textbooks (for example), even when plentiful and left 
to the teacher's choice, do not confer greater freedom on him; on the 


contrary indeed, the teacher spends a large part of his time studying 
textbooks, generally of poor quality; this is all the more true as the 
not scientifically based. 


teacher's own professional training is 
t restriction by teachers and 


publishers who are more anxious to earn money than to make them 
à really useful tool for pupils and teachers. I am therefore free. to 
choose between textbooks, some of which are worse than others, i.e. 
free to spend a great deal of time on them, to point out the errors to 
my pupils, to rewrite all the exercises to sce if they are suitable for 
my class, or simply workable. To this ‘freedom’ I would prefer the 


Textbooks: these are produced withou 
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obligation to use one single, standard educational textbook, on which 
I could totally rely. 


Administrative and pedagogical authorities recommend the greatest 
caution in the matter of innovation: it would seem that educational 
and other changes are only possible through ministerial decisions, 


decisions in which teachers and their organizations hardly ever play 
any part. 


Speaking as a teacher, I believe we should not judge other teachers. 
Hence we should have no part in deciding upon the appointment, 
termination of employment, salary and promotion of another col- 
league, a state of affairs which would open the way to all sorts of 
accusations, libels and unjust favours. 


The present system of promotion based on a disputed scale of grades, 


is felt to be a way in which the administration can apply pressure to 
keep the teaching staff in their place. 


Rights of parents and pupils 


Responses over the whole area of participation in school affairs, pedagogi- 
cal and institutional, both in the case of pupils and parents and in respect 
of their entitlement and infringement of teachers’ freedoms, were un- 
equivocal and virtually uniform—pupils had no entitlement to any say i? 
decision making and neither had parents. In this situation, no infringe- 
ments of teachers’ freedom existed except in the case of parents over the 
matter of pupil evaluation. In the case of pupils, there was some division 
of opinion in this item but there was still a clear trend toward no 
infringement. A similar situation also existed concerning the absence of 
parental entitlement to a say over rewards and punishments. 

; The picture on the whole is an apparently clear one, suggesting 
virtually no entitlement for either Pupils or parents and presenting this a5 
no infringement of teachers? freedom. But one caveat must be entered. In 
every case, there was a pronounced tendency to abstain, the rate varying 
from 20 to 25 per cent. Disregarding the abstainers, however, the verdicts 


tended to be unanimous, there being very few minority votes on any 
issue. : 


l fe comments made by teachers on Pupil participation seem particu- 
arly illustrative of what appears to be fairly strong currents of opinion 


which, however, are not clearly reflected by the response patterns, at any 
rate on a superficial reading of these, For example, quite a number of 
comments stressed that the lack of pupil participation. in certain aspect? 
mainly the pedagogical but including the allocation of resources—W4S ? 


serious curtailment of the professional freedom of teachers. Hence; X 
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see! i 
ms worthwhile to quote a somewhat larger sample of cases on this issue 
than on some others. 


The pupils’ almost complete lack of responsibility seems to me to be 
in actual fact an educational problem which is very widespread. 


There is no infringement of the teacher’s freedom as things stand at 
Present as a result of direct participation by pupils in any decision- 
taking. On the contrary, it is their almost total exclusion from 
participation in the decision-taking which seems a certain threat to 
the teacher’s professional freedom, in the sense that he cannot 
involve his pupils in the joint preparation of the curriculum or in 
planning the methods he will use. 


It is very important that the pupils shoul 
Participate in decisions such as appointments, 
etc. Pupils often help the teacher to plan a course. In no way does 
this infringe the teacher’s freedom, quite the reverse. The pupils play 
a part, as do the teachers, in administering the inadequate funds 
allocated to their school. 

It seems to me that, were pupils called upon to make decisions, far 
from infringing the professional freedoms of teachers, they would 
help us, in the name of these freedoms, to improve the quality of 
education and this is what we demand the freedom to work for. 
Although the pupils, and especially the oldest pupils, can play a 
useful part in the allocation of funds, provided these are sufficient, it 
would in my opinion be intolerable for them to have any say in any 
way concerning the appointment, promotion or dismissal of teachers. 


a dialogue with tl 


d not be entitled to 
dismissal, curriculum, 


The attempt to achieve he pupils is a constant 
concern of almost all teachers. In my school at present such attempts 


are met increasingly with indifference on the part of the pupils: they 
no longer expect anything of the school. The teacher is powerless in 
face of the refusal of a school which does not satisfy the aspirations of 
young people, a school which js felt to be unjust and inappropriate. 


What was said as regards pupil participation also applies to parental 
Participation, but with somewhat less force; the comments seemed to 
reflect a somewhat narrower perspective but still one which appeared on 
the surface to call for very careful interpretation of the response trends. 


d to participate in the appointment, 


ff, They only know the teachers 
em (and children's judgements 
results of exams of which they 


The parents are not entitle 
dismissal and promotion of sta 
through what their children say of th 
are often erroneous) and through the 
do not know the content or the subject. 
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As in the case of the pupils, the non-participation of the parents in 
the educational life of the school curtails the teacher’s scope of action 
and thus in actual fact reduces his freedom. 


Co-operation between teachers and parents in planning curricula at 
national level, far from constituting a threat to the professional 
freedom of the teachers, would be a positive development. It does 


not occur as the government has the sole power of decision in this 
field. 


Career 


On the career issues of probation, promotion, salaries, transfer, tenure 
and dismissal, this sample of French secondary class teachers showed two 
characteristics. On the one hand, there was considerable reluctance to 
record an opinion, the abstention rate varying from 20 to 30 per cent. On 
the other hand, those who voted returned an almost unanimous verdict of 
no entitlement on every issue and majorities for the existence of infringe- 
ment on every issue. 

To a considerable extent, teachers’ comments help to illuminate the 
nature of the discontent revealed above: the nature of the centralized 
State system is stressed and the powerlessness of individual teachers in 
these matters is emphasized. This situation was clearly defended by some 
teachers as a bulwark against the injustices which it was felt might arise if 
schools wete more autonomous. Here the union was seen as the protector 
of teachers’ rights but it also appeared from some of the comments and 
from the whole trend of the responses that the system was far from giving 
satisfaction, A number of those who commented also mistakenly assumed 
that the questionnaire intended these issues to be seen in the context of a 
single school, as a body. Such was not the case (this aspect was dealt with 
in another question). The issues here were what sorts of procedures 
operated and how, if at all, an individual had any means of influencing 


decisions concerni i 

ning his own car ; i ‘ 
Giai eer—includin rse, the par 

played by his union. g, of course, pP 


"The teachers i 
chers in the school cannot and should not intervene in these 


Von y spi on the other hand, their union representatives 
: powers of intervention in matters of appoint 
ments, promotions and salaries, As regards the administrative assess 
ment, the teacher can demand an explanation from his superiors ana 
make a request for his grading to be changed ii 


T. is qui i 
he assessment is quite absurd and based on no valid criteria. The 
present system of promotion is out of date 
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It is absolutely vital that the hierarchical relationship ‘inspector- 
teacher’ should be replaced by the equal relationship ‘adviser- 
teacher’. 

The best guarantee of teachers’ professional freedoms would be for 
promotion to be automatic, based on length of service, and not on 
grades allocated by the administration alone, as in France. 

The impossibility of having any say about the grading we are given 
and its application constitutes a limitation of our freedom, which is 
often arbitrary but always entails the defence of a certain type of 
teaching, a certain type of school, a limitation which is felt by all 


teachers to be an infringement of their freedom to be creative. In the 
ate that the method of assessment is considered 


last analysis, we can st 
and to his very status as an 


to be a threat to the teacher's dignity 
intellectual. 
It is still possible to confuse autonomy and freedom. In capitalist 


society, the autonomy of the school does not constitute a guarantee of 
t is more generally sensitive to pressures of all 
introduction of competition into the 
alry in the school. 


professional freedom bu 
kinds. Autonomy means the 
school, the rat race for promotion, open rivi 
1? The self-organized lycée? With corporate 
Is, parents and teachers? Turning from the 
Utopia (the self-organized lycée) to society in general (capitalist 
society), it is possible for an astute government hostile to the notion 
to make use of the myths about self-organization and to draw up its 
plans in the name of participation and self-organization; the autono- 
my of the school militates against the professional freedom of teach- 


ers, 


What is the solution 
participation of the pupi 


Freedom of opinion and association 


With regard to the holding of unorthodox opinions in teaching and the 
ace, religion and politics in private 


declined to answer the questions. 
e right to join or refrain from 
litical, religious or 


advocacy of such opinions on sex, r: 
and civic life, 80 per cent of the sample 
On freedom of association, that is th 


Joining any legal organization whether professional, polit 
A large majority asserted that 


other’, unequivocal answers were given. yore E 
Such normal entitlement existed in all cases. Large majorities also asserte: 
that there was no infringement of teachers’ freedom in the case of 


Professional and political organizations but equally large majorities as- 
Serted that infringement did exist concerning membership of religious and 
other bodies. 

Nearly every one of the twenty-tw! 
respect of freedom of opinion questio 


o teachers offering a comment in 
ned the meaning of ‘unorthodox’ 
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i i n 
especially when linked with legal. It was tairitained e sedeat A 
could not be answered with any precise meaning in a 'secular dis 
France. Nevertheless, the nature of the comments made do cor ) 
clarify the massive abstentions on this question. 


What is an unorthodox but legally accepted view? We do not bes 
the notion of standards or of conformity. This brings us into v m 
which is far wider than education and which concerns the els 
ships between school and society. The situation in France d 
be described in political terms. By confusing secularism and ne apr 
ty, the authorities tend to see the school merely as a vehic en 
reinforcing society as it exists. But the role of the school is also— s 
above all—to be critical. The secular approach entails active now 
ance and the possibility of making the school a place : cies 
ideological debate. This is precisely what the present aut ho ide 
refuse to allow, in the name of the moral order which they wis 


T H acher in 
perpetuate. In this sense, the professional freedom of the te a 
France is threatened, since the auth 


orities wish him merely 
reinforce the existing mores. 


It is illegal to profess racist ideas, but no sanctions are pem 
against the historical lies or racist comments to be found in eu bt 
textbooks. The freedom to express in one's teaching "races D 
legally acceptable views depends on one’s concept of 'secularisi afit 
which is very limited in France and reflects the country's domin 
ideology. 
Opinions vary so much in F 
our views, that ‘ort 
been said, however, 
discuss problems con 


ed to air 

rance, where we are aai avi 

% - having 

hodox’ views are difficult to define. TN od 
teachers have little freedom in their teaching 


cerning sexuality or politics. 


e 
i a 1 on th 
Teachers’ comments on the association issue threw some light inion. 
i : nt op! 
response pattern quoted above In connection with freedom of OF 


A ire 
; stionnal! 
Not everything appears to be as simple as the formal questio 
answers suggest. 


up: 
Legally teachers have the right to join every possible sort of gro" 


1 
But the authorities tend to take account of such commitments ^ 
professiona] reports; this may lead to more or less hidden Peace’? 
promotion hindered, Sreater difficulty in obtaining a head p 
Post, compulsory transfers, outright dismissal of non-qualified stal F 
Any teacher can bel e 
price? Insidiously, 
Prospects and poss 


x sca ] at W 
ong to a union or a political party. a car 
< " B e 
rarely openly, his grading and hence hi É 
ibilities of promotion suffer on account 


ecr 
his 
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militancy; to this we can add administrative interference on the part 
of heads who are hostile to one’s views. 


In theory total freedom; in practice, teachers know that membership 
of certain ‘extremist’ parties—in particular ‘extreme’ left-wing par- 
ties—is noted on the files and leads to close surveillance which may 
at any time become repression. The fear of ‘secret police’ is tending 
to spread. Cultural action is not without professional risk when it has 
a ‘controversial’ image. 

to any legally acceptable 


No one questions the right to belong 
There would be a violent 


organization of any sort whatsoever. 
reaction to any infringement of this freedom. 


Policy and planning 

Over the general issues of policy and planning considered in this section, 
teachers returned by large majorities unequivocal verdicts of ‘no normal 
entitlement’ and the existence of definite infringements on every one of 
the issues. The weight given to this pattern of response must be somewhat 
tempered by the fact that the abstention rate on every issue was scarcely 
negligible, varying from 15 to 23 per cent. Nevertheless the minority votes 
were negligible and the majorities remain impressive. 

This section evoked a large number of comments which were mostly 
lengthy and passionately expressed. They gave clear evidence of the 
nature of the discontent ‘revealed by the replies. Among them, however, 
they tended to cover the same few major points, which are all illustrated 


by those quoted below. 
The organizations which represent the teachers play practically no 


part in determining the aims of education policy. 


For a long time now, secondary teachers have been the last to hear of 


the reforms which concern them (all of which have one common 
factor—the lack of the material means to carry them out). We are 
only asked our opinion as regards matters of form and in cases (rare) 
where we would be likely to approve: 
e time of elections (political or union 


Like all other citizens, at th 
iews on these matters. They can 


elections) teachers express their V F dem i 
also play a part in the formulation of an education policy through 


their unions. What is at issue here is the balance of power pe 
those who seek to democratize the school and the powers opposed to 
such democratization for reasons of class. 


our freedoms are ni 
1 freedom is boun! 


i i lways protected in 
"Though recognized in law, ot always p dao 
d up with democracy, 


Practice. Since true professiona 
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with the ultimate aim of education and the training of teachers, it is 
therefore very restricted. 


‘ erered TT BSEC 
Despite appearances, professional freedom is very restricted, in f z 
raan 2 A 

ticular on account of the lack of scientific professional s 
iti i ej eadily 

teachers. In addition, these professional freedoms are being steadily 


: ORE y ARE ewe 
eroded and very strong union action is required to preserve thos 
still have. 


es ? ; a general 
"Teachers do not play a sufficient part in drawing up a ere 
education policy. They do not wish to be merely the instruments 


i dig sy refuse to 
the selection of labour, as required by the authorities. They refus 
play this role, but do not have the 


means to undertake a form of ed 
They do not have the 
ing for pupils they kno 


necessary financial and material 
lucation appropriate for all pupils. 
material means of organizing remedial teach- 
w to be backward in a particular subject. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


Excluding the section relating to te: 
separately) secondary class teache: 
main subsections of Section 10 of th 


Before turning to the free comment, it will be appropriate to pu 
here the trend of the questionnaire judgement on the overall adequacy : 
the situation. The figures were as follows: adequate, six; not adegua, 
twenty-five; abstained, four—giving a total of thirty-five. Thus 71 Pe 
cent of the whole sample viewed the situation as inadequate. Th sell 
81 per cent if the abstentions are ignored. These figures accord very Ber 
with the number and nature of the free responses offered. Twenty-four € : 
the sample submitted comments which were often lengthy and very 
explicit. 

Twenty-one of them would hav 
these are quoted here. 


; ik feces vith 
acher education (which is dealt We ; 
, hc 
TS responded very generously to 
€ questionnaire. 


ops, Five of 
€ to be classed as highly critical. Five 


t "A rs of the 

Professional freedom is inadequate, By stressing the powers 3 ii 
. H e efor 

head teacher, especially in teaching matters, the Fontanet relo 

will further restrict this freedom, 

For many years, the representativ 


their policy as regards the aims, 
education. 


* union organizations have defined 

methods, structure and mean” ‘a 
not been implemented: this eee 
here is. The fact that such deron 
Pproved by a very large section of the popu 
and even by the majority —and yet have not been implemented — d 
perhaps food for thought about freedom in general. 
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The one 

UM 1¢ remaining three comments could scarcely be classed as generally 

i i j y ) 

i" ving but are more moderate and strike a somewhat different note. 
seems appropriate to quote them all. 


I EN s T 
Inadequacies concern mainly: the rigidity of the curriculum, which 
i rss 2 s ome 

s gradually being made more flexible; financial restrictions; a 
PR administrative rigidity with regard to educational experimen- 
ation. 


Secondly i 
ndly, a comment which attempted to strike a balance of some kind: 


(Sa as regards the individual. Very inadequate at national 
evel, 


An ally s A 
d finally one on which no comment is nceded: 


I wanted to mark ‘inadequate’ because much needs to be done to 
safeguard professional freedoms which are in danger of being eroded. 
Then, thinking of so many foreign countries where freedom, particu- 
larly that of the teacher, is inadequate and even non-existent, 
thinking of university students being expelled, hunted down, tor- 
tured, imprisoned in various parts of the world, I decided to mark 


‘ 
adequate’. 


Safeguarding and extending professional freedom 

often detailed and specific. In 
as critical, the majority 
hasized reforms within 
various points. In view 
her than of complete 


"we ds comments were forthcoming, 
Were pane the case, the tone of every one w. 
exlüdo gay politically oriented but some emp! 
of d atrugtures. Many were composite, listing v 

» a selection of points has been made rat 
Statements. 


of democracy in all directions giving to 


Through the extension 
fective participation in the taking 


teachers and their representatives € 
of decisions which concern them. 


Through the coming to power of a 
popular unity which alone could nationalize every 
tion, in particular pedagogical material and textbooks. 

By the democratic organization of national education by teachers, 
administrators, parents and pupils. By a scientific revision of educa- 
tional programmes, By a more effective. pedagogical (scientific) 
training of teachers. By giving to teachers the means and the time to 
teach. By an increase in the national educational budget. 


democratic government of 
section of educa- 
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Through the right of teacher organizations to participate in vane 
tional planning, in working out the national education budget with 
respect to class size, etc. 


By solidarity with teachers of the whole country in defence of 
liberties. 


The professional freedom of teachers depends fundamentally on 
freedom within society. By union action supported by the whole 
trade union movement we could hope to increase our liberties, but 
the democratization of the school can come to pass only through the 
democratization of society, which alone can secure the establishment 
of new curricula, methods, administrative procedures and institu- 
tions through the participation of the mass of teachers, parents and 
pupils. 


Other comments of relevance to this theme included the following: 
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Given the importance of women in the teaching profession, there 
arises for women teachers with families the problem of the care of 
their children (amongst other problems); there are few créches and 
not enough nursery schools or kindergartens. A woman teacher is ee 
free to work if she has children or if she has to spend a great deal o! 


money on obtaining help at home. 


One essential aspect not stressed by the questionnaire is indes 
professional training to a high level (theoretical and practical) p Á 
also in-service training. This is linked to the problem of the various 
categories of teachers in secondary education and we have reason to 
fear that there will be some unific 
general level of training anda worsening of teaching conditions. 

Two questions have been forgotten: 1. The auxiliaries: having no 
Status, they have duties but no rights and hence no freedom. 
2. Teachers in in-service training: being engaged by an employer 10 
the private sector, they depend entirely on him and lose all freedom. 


It is essential to re-establish the independence of university educa- 
tion. Universities must depend on no kind of authority, mi 
religion or patronage. It is essential to put an end to the threats ar 
intervention by the forces of Politics, religion, patronage, parents an 


Pupils and police. There must be no censorship of books, of subjects 
or of writers, 


n sepes Sos. the 
ation resulting in a lowering of 


Teachers’ Professional freedom 
general freedom of w 
his work freely, 


is not independent of the D 
orkers. If any worker of any kind is to carry ae 
he must not be constrained by problems such " 
anxiety about the future, inadequate Pay, housing, children’s schoo 
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ing, etc. As one’s work is part of one’s general life, if it is to be 
congenial, it should not entail physical or mental exhaustion. A tired 
man is not free. This questionnaire is incomplete because it deals 
with the professional freedom of teachers in isolation and not in the 


context of society. 


We must ask ourselves what is the ultimate purpose of the school: 
what economic, social and ideological function does it fulfill? What 
culture does if offer? What type or what types of people does it hope 
to produce? 


As stated earlier, since only two secondary head teachers responded to the 
questionnaire their replies have not been used in the analysis. They also 
offered very few comments but one concerning participation in the affairs 


of the school community seems worth quoting. 


In the school, the head has full responsibility for his actions in 
educational, pedagogical and administrative matters. He constantly 
seeks the advice of the staff, especially the teaching staff and the 
conseil. d'administration and takes this advice into account as far as 
possible. He makes his authority felt generally. The teachers do not 


complain about this, far from it. 


Of the two teacher trainers who responded to the questionnaire, one only 


Was concerned with secondary teachers. He considered professional free- 


dom for teachers ‘inadequate’ and offered the following comments: 


Inadequacy of resources for initial and in-service training, insuf- 
ficient opportunities of promotion and moving, insufficient appe 
tunities of participating in the making or control of Mauer 
or pedagogical decisions, uncertainty about the future of the schoo 


and of the role of the teacher. 
In a few cases, the presentati: 
certain methods which are not in eis 
leads to reprimands or threats. Militant c 
expose eiia to the same difficulties. However, the existence of 
fairly powerful unions helps to forestall or to remove c € d 
Sanctions. Furthermore, we should mention the self-b ame whic 
sometimes results from the holding of certain ideological viewpoints 
especially as regards the relations between the school = aie > 
The preservation and extension of the go : mie 
teachers cannot be separated from the preservation and exten E 
the freedom of all workers or citizens. In other manca pro ed 
raised is above all a political one. However, in the particular case o 


the recruitment, training and organization of the careers of teachers, 


on of certain material or the use of 
dance with current practice 
trade unionists sometimes 
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major reforms should be planned in order to ensure or develop 
definite freedoms through self-determination, in-service training, 
promotion, mobility, etc., within an educational system which is 
both diversified and unified. 

As regards the content and methods of teacher training, training 
for the exercise of freedom consists, among other things, of helping 
the teacher to understand himself better, that is to understand the 
conditions and effects of his teaching work. This means stressing the 
importance of history (of institutions and ideologies) and of educa- 
tional experiment (study of the effects of ‘teaching’ and of ‘learning’) 
in the curricula of teacher training institutions. 

The concept of freedom, like other concepts involving basic values, 
is open to different interpretations and meanings. Do we mean 
theoretical freedoms, apparently guaranteed by official documents, 
or actual freedoms ensured by the formulation of options, enhanced 
by better understanding of the material or ideological conditions 
necessary to make teaching fulfil its proper task? These actual 
freedoms mean giving prior thought to the mechanisms and ultimate 
goal of an open and dynamic approach to the training of the teacher 
for his profession. A questionnaire on the professional freedom of 


teachers could have been designed on the basis of a list of these 
freedoms, 


The French secondary teachers’ union (SNES) submitted a memoran- 
dum dealing with all the issues and which is quoted at length hereunder. 


The French State education system is very centralized. The curricu- 
la, the timetables for different subjects, the pedagogical and adminis- 
trative regulations and even the main features of school life are 
determined by laws, decrees and national rulings. Teachers are civil 
servants whose appointments, transfers, duties and guarantees On 
matters of discipline, are also dictated by official texts. Consequently 
the responses to some of the questions asked in the questionnaire are 
determined quite simply by reference to the official texts. 

The teacher is responsible for the choice of methods and the 
assessment of pupil's Progress. In some cases he is free to choose 
textbooks, but it sometimes happens that head teachers or inspectors 
put pressure on colleagues in the choice of textbooks, which 1$ 
r limited by the range of books available from commercia 
publishers. The body of teachers can affect curricula through their 
representatives on the teaching committees (conseils d'enseignement). 


: pi teaching methods of each individual teacher come under the 
Jurisdiction of the inspecteurs généraux alone and our union is demanc" 
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ing that these should act as advisers concerned with educational 
practice and research, rather than judges and administrators. 

The allocation to schools of the financial resources of the national 
education budget is made unilaterally by the ministry departments, 
section by section. The allocation of funds in every school, which is 
the province of the conseil d'administration and carried out by the 
bursar, is thus performed within strict limits. Teachers have a say in 
this matter through their delegates on the conseils d'administration and 
through collective action. 

It is through their delegates on the national and local commissions 


paritaires (CAP) that teachers’ intervene in matters of assessment, 


promotion, assignment to a particular post, entries on aptitude lists, 


matters of discipline and professional sanctions. 
We contest promotion by selection, which is a source of arbitrary 


treatment and injustices. We have recently succeeded in persuading 
the authorities to discontinue, in principle, the system by which head 
teachers and inspectors make secret reports on teachers. But this 
practice persists unofficially in certain cases. 

Pupils or parents cannot have any say in the planning of the 
curriculum or in the choice of teaching materials. Liberal teachers 
consult them on certain aspects of the organization of various tasks 
and courses. 

We do not recognize any intervention by pupils or p 
choice of teaching methods or in the assessment of progress. Still less 
do we tolerate any intervention by pupils or parents in the profes- 
sional careers of colleagues. On the other hand, we have suggested 


that pupils and parents should be represented by elected delegates on 
administrative committees and this has been 


arents in the 


the disciplinary and 
agreed to. 

We consider the concept of an “unorthodox view’ meaningless. 
Unorthodox in relation to what? As regards views being legally 
acceptable, when racism or intolerance have been admitted or even 
advocated, in religious questions for instance, we have combatted 
them and we are prepared to do so again. 

Every teacher ae be regarded as a full citizen and therefore fully 


entitled to belong to any professional association, any political party, 


nization or any other association of his choice. 


any religious orga 
$ T hobia, the law of course 


We exclude only racism and xenop : j 
excluding from public duties authors of crimes or of infamous 
offences under ordinary law. We contest discrimination against 
persons involved in certain associations which meet with government 
disapproval. This occurs particularly as regards access to administra- 
tive duties, sometimes in certain transfers or promotions of teachers. 

We consider that teachers are always entitled to intervene in the 
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The followin 
French Government. 
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negotiation of salaries, in the recruitment of staff and ane oa uit 
governing class size (we demand a maximum of twenty-five eje d 
and in working conditions. In fact, in view of the attitude taken b) 
the French Government, it is essentially by collective action, including 
strikes, that teachers have any influence in these matters. . j 
Teachers’ intervention in matters concerning the curricula and 
education policy takes the form of this collective. action and pcm 
place through the intermediary of their elected representatives on ms 
conseils d'enseignement and the Conseil Supérieur de l'Education 
Nationale (Senior National Education Committee). i . 
As a general rule the professional freedoms of teachers mee 
quate in France. They have recently been curtailed (regulations ~ 
July 1972). They are very largely non-existent in the case of n carly 
100,000 unqualified (auxiliary) staff who do not enjoy the protection 
of the guarantees extended to those in the public service, nor even 
the security of employment recognized in the private sector. ! 
We are fighting for the improvement of the powers and organiza- 
tion of the CAP and the comités techniques paritaires (which the 
Minister has still not instituted in the case of secondary education). i 
The professional freedom of teachers also depends on the socia 
value placed on the educator (social status, public opinion, M 
"Their best guarantee lies in the existence and activities of power 
unions representing the majority of teachers. The SNES, for examp!¢ 


en in teachers’ 
(90,000 members), obtains 65 per cent of the votes cast in teach 
elections, 


i the 
ES Passages are taken from a statement supplied by 


In French law there are no specific provisions concerning cachen 
rights. As a civil Servant, the French teacher is covered by t 
general status of the civil Service adopted in February 1959 2" 
modified in July 1972. 

Consequently, there ar 
guarantees applicab] 
rights and guarante 


's fi 
» Such as the right to consult one $ 
etc. 
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As regards curricula, the teacher is bound by official instructions. 
He has a certain freedom, however, to make certain choices regard- 
ing the content of 10 per cent of teaching time which should be 
primarily devoted to subjects connected with life outside the school. 

There is no legal provision allowing the French teacher to take 
part in the elaboration of curricula or in choosing textbooks, How- 
ever, a number of teachers are involved in pedagogical research at 


a national or regional level. 

Parents are represented in school councils of primary and secon- 
dary schools by virtue of a decree of September 1969. 

In primary schools, teachers are bound to invite parents, three 
times a year, to a meeting which may be followed by individual 
conversations. 

In secondary schools, 
families three times a year. 

The Head of the school receives delegates of par 
request, 

A circular of July 1972 
tion and parents’ associations. 
partners of the administration and m 
and methods. 

The law of July 1975 $! 
their children. 

Article 13 of the law states: 


the team of teachers of each class invites all 


ents at their 


defines relations between the administra- 
These associations are considered 
ay be consulted on curricula 


tresses the role of parents in the education of 


‘In every school (primary and 


secondary), staff, parents and pupils form a school community. 
Everyone should contribute to the harmonious life of this communi- 


ty, while respecting individuals and their opinions. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


OF the thirty-five responding secondary class teachers, thirty-two (91 per 


cent) regarded the preparation given to future teachers in respect of 
Problems of professional freedom as inadequate. Of the two co-operating 
adequate, the other inade- 


secondary heads, one thought the preparation 


quate. i 
Altogether, twenty-five of the thirty-five participating class teachers 
Provided comments on the situation and these were virtually all negative 
and strongly critical in tone. Some typical samples are given below. 
The union view was embodied in the SNES document quoted above. 


The relevant passage reads as follows: 


a notoriously inadequate 


g institutions provide i 1 
r he exercise of professional 


The teacher-trainin, A 
knowledge of the problems involved in t 
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freedom by future teachers. Information about administrative mat- 
ters is entirely lacking. Merely tolerated, information about union 
matters is far more discouraged than encouraged. 


The one co-operating secondary teacher trainer (a university teacher) 
stated that the preparation given future teachers in their training, regard- 


ing problems of professional freedom, was inadequate and made the 
following comments. 


As regards the rights and duties of teachers in the course of their 
professional activities, the current legislation on these matters is 
taught in the écoles normales (teacher-training institutions). But if 
professional freedom is to be based on a better understanding of the 
conditions (historical, social, political) and of the effects (immediate 


and long term) of education, then the training we give is clearly 
inadequate. 


On the question of the freedom of lecturers in teacher-training institu- 
tions, this same respondent said that while among university teachers a 
certain theoretical freedom was guaranteed by a law of November 1968, 
in practice the effect of this was mainly as regards pedagogical methods 
and was limited by: lack of material, equipment and funds; the fact that 
most Students worked and followed their Courses outside working hours; 
insufficient staffing; the amount of administrative work involved; the 
extent of the powers of the President of the university, especially in the 


field of éducation permanente ; uncertainty about the role and future of 


institutions of higher education; inadequacy of rescarch resources, ctc. 
The following comments by t 


eachers cover most of the relevant points. 


No training in political an 


d union matters is given in our teacher 
centres, E 


During their Years of professiona] 
Systematic legal and official information about the texts. which 
govern their Status as teachers and civi] servants. This is part of the 
Seneral inadequacy of teacher training, which is not as firmly rooted 


si i : : Fs 
as it should be in a university training and is too short and too 
pragmatic. 


training students are given no 


Future teachers are taught to have absolute respect for the curricu- 
lum and for official instructions, The teaching methods advocated 
are generally the traditional ones, Hardly any dine is devoted to well 
thought-out and scientific Practical teachin Thi n ludes any "e 
freedom. D 200 

The union organizations hav 


de "ntres 
5 2 © access to the teacher-training centre 
in order to hold information 


à s ise in 
Sessions. Sometimes problems arise ! 
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relations between the union officials and the heads of these centres. 
Nevertheless, the professional training courses do not lay enough 
stress on union rights. Moreover, the problems of the teacher's 
freedom are hardly touched upon. Official instructions form the 


framework of educational activities. 


As a former student of an ENI (primary teacher-training college), 
then of an IPES (secondary teacher-training college) and finally of a 
CPR (regional educational centre), I can state that none of these 
institutions provided me with information on these problems. I have 
always been informed of my duties, never of my rights. What 
knowledge I have has been gained from union and political organ- 
izations. 

The theoretical training provided is very inadequate. Future teach- 
in the educational disciplines (child 


ers receive no preparation c 
ample, to educational 


development) and there is no reference, for ex 
research, 

Quite apart from the auxiliaries (20-25 per cent) who are taken 
without any training, qualified teachers receive little professional 
training and what little they do receive does not prepare them for 
the basic problems of education (inadequate teaching practice, no 
group discussions, no introduction to the educational disciplines, no 
contact during initial training with colleagues recer 


training, since this is non-existent). 


ving in-service 
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RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


i i TN XU status 
The sample consisted of fifty-eight teachers distributed by sex and st 
as shown in Table 18. The sample was predominantly male. 


TABLE 18 E 
Heads Class teachers dnas 
Men 29 25 54 
Women 1 3 3 
Tora 30 28 58 


In terms of size, the schools from which the complete sample was aran 
comprised three groups: 1-200 pupils, 201-500 pupils ar 
501-1,000 pupils, in the Proportion 2:3:4. 

A total of 217 comments we 
by class teachers and 103 by 


(55 per cent), were offered in 


re offered in the open-ended sections, P 
heads. The majority of the comments, aes 
connection with Section 10 of the qu. 
') while the remainder were spread rally 
parate sections were ore 
» examples have been taken entirely from this secti 

in the remarks below on the nature and extent of professional freedom. 


arv school 
s concerned with the Preparation of secondary 5C 
teachers responded and thei 


below. The teachers? 
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SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Pedagogical 


2 far as entitlement was concerned, both heads and class teachers agreed 
y large majorities that it existed on two issues (methods and evaluation) 
non bus casio and the school community. They agreed that it 
m m rewards and punishments in the school community, but in 
R tea om, while heads showed a clear majority holding that it 
, teachers were divided among themselves. 

Over curricula and syllabuses, heads and class teachers disagreed over 

entitlement both as regards the class-room and the school community. 


Th — 
he patterns in fact were exactly reversed. In the classroom, heads were 
whereas the teachers were divided 


d. Within the school communi- 
t existed whereas heads were 


clear E 
var that there was no entitlement, 

W: a H . H 

: ith a trend toward the view that it existe 
y fih 3 

Y, teachers were clear that no entitlemen 


divi m Á NIS 5 
ided with a trend towards the view that it did exist. 
. a clear majority of class teachers 


and syllabuses in the classroom, 
within the school com- 


So far as infringement was concerned 
Perceived its existence over curricula 
and over curricula and syllabuses and textbooks v 
munity. They were clear that it did not exist over methods and evalua- 
tion either in the class-room or the school community, nor over rewards 
and punishments in the class-room; but they were divided about this one 


issue in respect of the school community. 

On none of the issues did a majority of heads perceive any infringe- 
ment. They were divided among themselves over curricula and syllabuses 
both in class-room and school community and over textbooks in the class- 
ream: On all other issues, both in the class-room and the school com- 
Munity, they were clear that no infringement existed. 

In Ghana, therefore, secondary heads scemed rather more convinced of 
the existence and degree of professional freedom than did secondary class 
teachers and this should be borne in mind when reading the comments 


quoted below. 

With regard to pupil participation in pedagogical matters in the school 
Community, both heads and class teachers stated by large majorities that 
Pupils had no say and that this constituted no infringement of teachers’ 
Professional freedom. There was only one exception—class teachers were 
divided as to whether or not there was some infringement here on the 


question of rewards and punishments. 
Me Ses as parental participation 
‘ilement was exactly the same as v 
ee On whether this state of affairs 
achers professional freedom, however, 
Opinion between heads and class teachers. He 


was concerned, the picture over 


vith pupils—no entitlement what- 


constituted any infringement of 
there was some difference of 


ads, by clear majorities on 
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es, declared tha ere infri re o. issues 
all iss l that thi was no infringement here, but on all : > 
í ods a i re divide hem- 

except methods and evaluation, class teachers we € divided among t 


ini Cre was no 
selves, although the trend was towards the opinion that there wa 
infringement. 


Institutional 


On all issues except that of participation in research, both heads and gw 
teachers indicated, in most cases by large majorities, that they pi 
there was no entitlement to teacher participation. On research, bain 
groups were agreed that there was such an entitlement although there 
were substantial abstentions among class teachers. un " 
On the existence of infringement, however, heads were divided on a 


: ; Fe wis infringe- 
issues except research where they considered that there was no infring 

ment. Class teachers were 
allocation of resources, 


Pam e ser the 
clear that infringement did exist over B 
atk é ent ar 
dismissal and Promotion. Over appointment 


eme B ai iceable 
over research they were divided—and again there was a notic 


tendency to abstain over the research issue. 


It should be noted that in no single case, c 
over research, was there a majority 
existed, 


^ ers 

xcept that of head tah 
i infringemen 
affirming that no infringeme 


On all issues except research, both heads and class teachers declared by 
large majorities that neither pupils no. 
participation in decision-making. Over 
whether entitlement existed in the c 
there were also substantial 
that neither pupils nor par 


r parents had any entitlement i 
rescarch, heads were divided pi P 
ases of both pupils and parents ae 
abstentions) while class teachers were sls a 
ents had entitlement. There were, hone 
differences of opinion over Pupils’ and parents rights when it came E 
the question of whether this constituted any infringement. So far as AT 
Were concerned, heads showed a Majority against the view that there 25i 
any infringement in any of the cases, although there was a significa 


2 s : smissal 
number of abstentions, On three major issucs—appointments, dism 4 
and_promotion—class tea 


‘achers registered large majorities against ae 
existence of any infringement. Over the allocation of resources, they ix M" 
divided with a trend towards *no infringement while over research the! 
was a small majority for ‘no infringement’, 

But with regard to infringement in relation to parental participat hin 
there were differences of opinion between the two groups and also pr 
each of them. Heads tended to be divided except on research, where at 
i 5, that there was no infringement. o- 
Y a trend towards dismissal and Pd 
on the other hand, declared that. there Maier 
ver dismissal on which they were wholly div! 


jon, 


tion. Class teachers, 
infringement except o 
among themselves. 
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Career 


A iced among the whole group of Ghanaian 
; y tea gainst there being any normal entitlement to 
their. participation in career issues. This opinion was expressed with 
differing degrees of emphasis in the case of heads and class teachers. 
Among heads, the trend over all issues was distinctly toward the absence 
of normal entitlement, but this trend did not quite reach the level of 2:1 
required to establish it as a majority opinion. On the issue of dismissal, 
there was a more even division of opinion. 

Among class teachers, on the other hand, there was a clear majority 
against the existence of any entitlement on any issue and the majorities 
were large in the cases of promotion, salaries, transfer and dismissal. 

On the extent to which this state of affairs constituted infringement, 
heads were in all cases divided, but there were substantial abstentions 
over all issues, If abstentions are left out of account, only in the case of 
tenure was there a majority vote against the existence of infringement. 
Class teachers on the whole felt that there was infringement over all 
acs, except tenure, on which they were divided. Over salaries and 
al, there were strong trends rather than actual majorities for the 


dismiss 


existence of infringement. 


Freedom of opinion and association 


On the question of the right to hold unorthodox views in the teaching 
Situation but not necessarily to advocate them, heads were divided among 
themselves on the issue of sex, race and religion but a majority held that 
there was no normal entitlement to hold such views in politics (there were 
however abstentions), Class teachers held the same views on politics by a 
large majority and also thought that there was no entitlement as regards 
Views on race. They were divided on opinions over sex and religion. 

On whether this state of affairs constituted infringement, heads tended 
to hold the view that it did not, except with regard to politics, on which 
their views were divided but with a tendency to consider that infringe- 
Ment did exist. Class teachers felt there was no infringement over sex, 
Were divided on the issues of race and religion and tended toward the 
View that there was infringement over politics. In all cases and in both 


n j n 
Stoups there was a noticeable number of abstentions. — a 
&i In respect of these same issues within civic life, a difference of view 
“Merged once again between heads and class teachers. Over all four 


Issue. nis : 5 4 
ues, there was a majority among heads that entitlement to hold 
x ame was true only in 


ur k 
n oido views existed. Among class teachers the s ew * 
ciation to sex. On race, religion, and politics their opinions on entitle- 


ment were divided. 
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A rather similar division occurred over infringement. There were clear 
majorities among heads that no infringement existed except over politics, 
on which they had divided opinions. Class teachers, on the other hand, 
were divided over each issue as to whether or not there was infringement. 
The trends were rather against its existence. Again, there was a notable 
number of abstentions in both groups. . , 

Summing up the whole position regarding freedom of opinion in 
Ghana, only in relation to the teaching situation, and only then over 
politics was there a clear opinion that there was no normal entitlement to 
hold unorthodox views. On the other hand both as regards teaching and 
civic life, in no single case was there a clear majority for the existence of 
infringement, although in the case of teaching there was a trend toward 
the view that it did exist over politics. 

On the question of freedom of association, a very simple and clear 
picture emerged. On entitlement to freedom of association, large majori- 
ties in both groups asserted that it existed. There was agreement by large 
majorities that there was no infringement with one single but noteworthy 
exception. As regards politics, class teachers were divided among them- 
selves as to whether infringement existed or not. The dissident ee 
asserting infringement were only in a slight minority (3: 4) and half o! 
them felt that infringement over political association was considerable. 


Policy and planning 


Among head teachers, opinion was divided on every one of the six policy 
issues, both as regards entitlement and infringement. Trends were slightly 
in favour of the view that there was entitlement and no infringement but F 
was noteworthy that, on average, about 15 per cent of heads abstaine 

from voting on all issues both as regards entitlement and infringement. 
Only in the case of external examinations was there a definite trend (not 


far short of a clear majority) against the existence of any norma 
entitlement to Participate, 


Among class te. 
trends were in t 
regards entitlem 


achers, opinions were also in the main divided, but ye 
he opposite direction to those among heads, both z 
ent and infringement. There were trends against me 
existence of any normal entitlement as regards class size, other wO" 


HM a E d: 4 zera 
conditions, (virtually a majority vote), external examinations and over ie 
plans. On the other two issues (salaries and curricula) opinions W€ 
evenly divided ov 


er infringement, trends asserting its existence BOSE 
over salaries, curricula and overall plans. There were, however, A 
definite majority opinions recorded Over infringement. The first was ; 
clear majority holding that it existed on class size (and 42 per ee 
regarded the infringement as serious). The second was a large majority or 
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other work conditions’ (and 63 per cent regarded the infringement as 
serious). 

It is noteworthy that there were very few instances in which class 
teachers abstained from recording their opinions on any issue. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


The overall opinion of secondary teachers in Ghana on the issue of 
professional freedom broadly reflects the views expressed over specific 


issues. Among heads, opinions on whether professional freedom was 
actly evenly divided, whereas among class 


adequate or inadequate were 
teachers there was a large majority opinion that it was inadequate. 

The two teacher trainers who responded to the same question agreed 
with the class teachers. One regarded the situation as less than adequate 
and the other as much less than adequate. 

The overall view of the union was that the professional freedom of 
teachers was inadequate and this view is substantiated by an analysis of 
the response to the individual items in the questionnaire. There was only 
onc question in which the union held the view that a normal entitlement 
to freedom existed and that no infringement occured. This was with 
regard to freedom of association. 

It was also the union's view th 
Unorthodox views on religion in private life, 
Siderable infringement existed in this arca. 

On every other issue, the union held that there was no normal 
entitlement to participation by teachers and that over many ue there 
was no entitlement at all. The union also held that this, again in every 
Case, constituted infringement of professional freedom and that over many 
Issues such infringement was considerable. 

It is clear that the union takes a very different v 
held by secondary head teachers and that it regar 
absence of professional freedom much more seriously 
Class teachers do. 


Commen acy rofc 
ts on the adequacy of profe j 3 

d : sali E e, which 
Class teachers were for the most part identical in tone and attitude, 


in vi /o gri suggests that 
in view of the questionnaire trends of the two ria AT 
comments by heads were made mostly by the least satis » o! aan e 
comments which follow, therefore, no distinction 1$ made betwee! 


Sroups. 


at there was usually entitlement to 
but that nevertheless con- 


iew from that generally 
ds the extent of the 
than even secondary 


ssional freedom made by heads and 


: ; "ati are carried out 
All educational decisions, planning and mne snper KR and teach- 
exclusively by personnel who are not ek x searches without 
ers must merely carry out the results of such re: 


question. 
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The 
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Freedom is much less than adequate because the position of the 
teacher is not defined. His conditions of service are not known. He E 
between two distinct services—the civil service which is the Ministry 
of Education and the teaching service which we so strongly desire. 
The government has the greatest say in policies affecting education 
in Ghana. GNAT has tried and has now succeeded in getting the 
government to establish a teaching service. We have yet to see how 
the new service will work. Apart from government control, religious 
bodies also exercise some influence on education in Ghana. 
Moreover, the relation between the various levels of education in 
Ghana is not strong enough. These are some of the problems that 
have weakened the professional freedom of teachers. 


y $ eE MS P " he 
The teachers! professional organization is not independent. of = 
Ministry of Education set up by the government. The ppt i 
H : : : : H nei 
Education dictates policy while the teachers implement it whet 


k ; éd es, 
they are favourable or not, eg. in the preparation of syllabuses, 
timetables and choice of textbooks. 


overall view of the teachers’ union is revealed in the following: 


In general, teachers and their organization (GNAT) have oniy 
consultative status. Government officials of the teaching service ane 
the Ministry of Education do consult them when they pg i 
necessary, Attempts to create an institutional framework for us 
participation have been resisted by both politicians and admin! 
trators, including sometimes heads of institutions. ap 
GNAT believes in the full Participation of teachers in pine 
making in education. Members’ involvement has so far been D 
terms of consultation and receiving information. Professional wei 
istrators in the teaching service and government resist tcache 


: id £ ton 
involvement in many ways. They perceive it as an encroachmen 
their powers. 


GNAT considers that 
holders in education is e: 
should exist for such participatory systems. of 

GNAT believes in the fundamental principles of freedom e 
opinion, association, etc. Normally, politicians and govern nen ers 
ng these rights. They claim that teac ed 
h their own views and also that teacher? 


"e . er stake- 
the participation of pupils and other ue 
; eae 2 

5sential and that an institutional frame 


for the 


have legal recognition dE 


inistra 
d at present only has adminis 
recognition. 
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On the i 
: he general adequacy of professional freedom in schools, one of the 
esponding teacher trainers commented as follows: 


Syllabuses are provided by the Ministry of Education or the West 
African Exams Council. Except for the school-leaving examinations, 
teachers are free to work within the framework of the syllabus and 
conduct their own internal examinations. As the period of external 
examinations approaches, teachers are under pressure. The type of 
examination to a large extent dictates what teachers teach and in 
what way they teach. 

The National Association of Teachers is the official mouthpiece of 
the old teachers at pre-university level. The association may not 
represent the consensus of views of all teachers, especially where 
these relate to professional freedom as well as conditions of service. 

The organization and administration of education is so highly 


ally no room is left for freedom of operation by 


centralized that virtu 
nnovation, selection of textbooks 


the teacher in terms of curriculum ir 
and teaching materials. 


Turni i PE i 
irning to the question of existing dangers to professional freedom, the 


teacher trainers pointed to: 


The centralization and the organization and administration of edu- 


cation. 


Lack of professional excellence and responsibility. Low social status 
in terms of remuneration and the dignity attached to the work of 
teachers, The Ministry of Education exercises professional authority 


and teachers are regarded as mere employees. 


feguarding and extending 


There : 
here were substantial statements about sa 
ncluded the following: 


rofessi, i A 
Professional freedom. Those made by teachers 1 


hat to teach and how to teach 


Teachers should have more say on W 
It. 
n is managed by civil servants who 


So long as the teaching professio: A 
hts which teachers do not enjoy, 


are not teachers and who enjoy rig] 
our freedom can never be safeguarded. 
There should be government recognition of the professional status of 


teachers in this country and the establishment of a teaching service 
ion has been carefully and consciously made to 


om along the lines suggested in this 


in which prov 
safeguard professional freed 
questionnaire. 
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There should be an open forum for teachers in the areas in which 
they work to discuss educational needs and planning. The govern- 
ment should assist teachers to build up resource centres and teachers 
should be encouraged to write books, stories and novels. 


Since teachers serve as a liaison between the community and ^ 
government, funds voted for school buildings should be channelle 
through the school to enable teachers to organize communal labour. 


a ` c same 
The two teacher trainers also added the following comments on the sa 
theme: 


Some additional comments were 
teachers were the following: 


Teachers have some say in the selection and organization of learning 


p A À ot 
and teaching materials as well as the preparation and conduct 
final examinations. 


Teachers should be rewarded for the length and quality of service. 
à t x ina LI 
"They must not be rewarded on the basis of promotion examination 


; sme be 
unrelated to what goes on in the class-room. The assessment must 
based on role or job preference. 


à rene n " :valent for all 
The aim should be university education or its equivalent for m ; 

£ i x s "ratior 
members of the teaching profession. Commensurate remuneratio’ 
fitting qualification and dignity. 


n " 2 dn j uch 
Teachers’ professional associations should take on the control of s 

4 B ae nag ac- 
things as recruitment, training and certification, standards of pra 


z 3 USE ? 2. RNC of 
tice, promotions, discipline, curriculum revision and sclection 
textbooks. 


e by 
also offered and among those made by 


s 1G jon 
Professional medals should be awarded to teachers after certificatio! 
and to retired teachers. 


3 Es : : ot 
In connection with religion, sometimes the fact that pupils are n 


s p ts 
allowed to practise absolutely the form of religion they wish to, a 
some strain on teachers’ professional freedom. Teachers are reques 


"m . -cepted 
ed to insist that certain children conform to some generally accepte 
religious practice. 


As regards teachers? participation in the planning of curricula/sylla- 
buses and the selection of textbooks, teaching materials and ene 
methods, it is the country’s dependence on foreign technical a 
commercial syllabuses and examinations which do not leave much 
room for teachers’ choice. In matters of teachers’ discipline, it is 2 
colonial legacy that where teachers have the freedom they often p 
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not use it. Some teachers fail to demand their rights for fear of 
victimization. On the whole there is much professional freedom for 
teachers in Ghana. The problem is how to make the most of that 


freedom. 
One of the teacher trainers concluded that: 


The problem is the fundamental question of the degree to which 
teaching is a profession. Do teachers consider themselves as full 
professionals, much in the same ways as doctors and lawyers? 


A response to the questionnaire addressed to governments, the Ghanaian 
overnment supplied a memorandum which contained inter alia the 


following statements. 
aws or regulations concerning teachers’ partici- 


teachers have the same rights 
munity and 


There are no special 1 
pation in communal or public life... 
as any other Ghanaian citizens to participate in com 
public life. 

Teachers in secondary schools and t 
appointed by the management committees of these institutions with 


the approval of the Ministry of Education. But the heads and 
assistant heads of the secondary schools and training colleges are 
appointed by the Public Services Commission. j 

riteria for the promotion of various categories of teachers are laid 
down by the Ministry of Education after consultation with the 
Teachers’ Association. The general conditions governing all promo- 
tions are: (a) promotions shall be made according to merit; (b) in 
determining an individual teacher’s claim for promotion, account 
may be taken of efficiency, qualifications, seniority, experience, sense 
of responsibility, initiative and general behaviour, and, where rele- 
vant, his powers of leadership and of expression. 

Grounds for dismissal from the Ghana teaching service have been 
defined in the Teachers’ Code of Discipline. The code was drawn up 
on the recommendations of the teachers themselves as expressed 
through the Ghana National Association of Teachers. a 

There are no laws or regulations which set out the rights of 
teachers concerning the preparation and determination of curricula, 
syllabus of examinations, choice of textbooks, application of educa- 


tional methods, ctc. 


cacher-training colleges are 


The determination of curricula and syllabuses is initially a co- 
operative effort between the Curriculum Research and Development 
Unit of the Ministry of Education and the subject panels of the 
teachers’ professional associations, €-8- the Ghana Association of 
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Science Teachers, Mathematics Teachers’ Association, French 
Teachers’ Association, etc. Final approval of the curricula and 
syllabuses lies with the Commissioner for Education. 
i The textbooks used in the elementary schools are approved by the 
Ministry of Education on the recommendation of the Textbooks 
Committee. Teachers are represented on the committee. The bodies 
which manage the schools are free to choose from the list of re- 
commended textbooks, the kinds of books they would like to use in 
their schools. e 

"Textbooks used in the secondary schools and tcacher-training 
colleges are chosen by the staffs of the institutions, in relation to ied 
syllabuses for examinations agreed upon between the Ministry o 
Education and the West African Examinations Council. i 

There are no regulations governing teachers’ application of educa- 
tional methods. On the other hand, teachers are encouraged in 
various ways, including attendance 
provision of teachers’ guides, to use 
apply new educational methods. 


1 HI d a > hin- 
Article 22(1) of the constitution states: ‘No person shall be h 
dered in the enjoyment of his fr 


a e 
at refresher courses and i 
their initiatives to develop and 


cedom of expression, that is to us 
freedom to hold opinions and to receive and impart ideas and 
information. without interference, and freedom from interference 
with his correspondence." 


A ‘ indered in the 
Article 23(1) also states: ‘No person shall be hindered in 


j i TM à her 
enjoyment of his freedom of assembly and association with ot 


persons and in particular to form or belong to trade unions or other 
associations for the protection of his interests." 

In connection with Article 23(1), the 
protection of teachers? rights, 
tions. In Ghana, the Ghan 
as a watch-dog ove 
tion of Teachers is 
consults it in 
ers. 

There are no specific provisions on the 
The Ministry. of Educatior 
regulations on the responsi 
policies of the governmen 
country, or with reference t 
and colleges, e.g. e 
outside Ghana. 

Article 13(c) 
Parliament shall 
take their natura 


greatest guarantee for the 
is the right to form their own associa- 
a National Association of Teachers REINES 
r teachers’ rights. The Ghana National festa 
recognized by the Ministry of Education, which 


. ES ‘se of teach- 
all matters affecting the conditions of service of tea 


fisetiom oheachersias ar 
n from time to time issues rules an i 
bilities of teachers with reference S us 
t on some aspects of education in dii 
© some particular practices in the schoo : 
ducational visits with students to places inside ^ 


"-— es that 
of the constitution of Ghana (1969) states eed 
enact such laws as will ensure ‘that parents un ing 

n x gi 
l rights and Supreme sacred duty in the upbring 
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of children in co-operation with such institutions or organizations as 
Parliament may by law prescribe’. 

Article 21(3) of the constitution states: ‘No person attending any 
place of education shall, except with his own consent, or, if he is a 
minor, the consent of his parents or guardian, be required to receive 
religious instruction or take part in or attend any religious ceremony 
or observance if that instruction, ceremony or observance relates to a 
religion or denominational practice other than his own.’ 

Parents have been represented on the various committees appoint- 
ed by the government to advise on the structure and content of 
education in Ghana. For example the Education Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Proposed New Structure and Content of Education for 
Ghana appointed by the government last year consisted of twenty- 
two members representing different organizations. Two of the mem- 
bers represented parents. It can also be said that most of the other 


members were parents too. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 
Taken as a single group (and ignoring four who abstained) secondary 
teachers in Ghana regarded the preparation given to future teachers with 
respect to problems of professional freedom as inadequate. There was a 
clear majority in this respect (69 per cent). When heads and class 
teachers were taken separately, the trend was the same In both groups = 
among heads the majority (64 per cent) just failed to reach the 2:1 leve , 
Among class teachers, a clear majority (73 per cent) were of the opinion 


that the preparation was inadequate. 4 i 
Similarly, the preparation of future teachers with respect to ace x 

i 4 ; hess ^ e 

sional freedom was stated by the union to be less than adequate’ and th 


following comment added. 


ini S i rofes- 
Although teacher-training colleges are expected to An es 
sional rights and responsibilities this is not done satisfactorily. 


ficials of GNAT are compelled to visit institutions to discuss these 
issues with final-year students. 


e; i one from 
There were two relevant statements from the teacher trainers, 


cach respondent. 
ons concentrate on the academic aspect 


of the training while trainees are in residence. Much fag E 
aspects of the profession teachers learn while on E : j oo 
induction period for these teachers 1s therefore critical as far as 


professional development is concerned. 


The teacher-training instituti 
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Very little is done in the direction of creating real professional 
awareness and professional freedom of teachers. Certification is based 
on the results of public examinations by the West African Examina- 
tions Council. No account is taken of professional interest and 
attitudes. Membership of GNAT gives some professional awareness 
and freedom to teachers. Many teachers, however, look on GNAT as 


a trade union body which negotiates on teachers’ behalf, for better 
conditions of service. 


On the adequacy of professional freedom for lecturers in teacher-training 
institutions each of the respondents again made statements. 


In the following comments made by the 
and professional freedom, no distinction 
from heads and those from class teachers, 
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Lecturers prepare syllabuses for teaching but these have to lis 
approved by the Senate or Academic Board. If rejected, the lecturer 
has to revise or in some cases rewrite the syllabus. 

Lecturers prepare. examination questions but these have to be 
vetted by external examiners who are nominated by faculty boards 
and appointed by the Senate. The same external examiner scruti- 
nizes marked scripts. Techniques for lecturing are laid down. Lec- 
turers adopt techniques which they think are effective. : 

Funds for running the institution are provided entirely by the 
government and are limited. Hence not all materials desired for 
teaching are made available, The lecturer is therefore limited in the 
variety of methods for teachin 

The lecturer is free to belon 
tion of his choice. 


x H ssocia- 
8 to any professional teaching associé 


Generally, lecturers working in the teacher-training institutions of 
my country have little or no Professional authority and indepen- 
dence. They have no control over admissions to the teacher-training 
institutions. Admissions to training colleges are on the basis of results 
of examinations conducted by the West African Examinations Coun- 
cil and selection by the Ministry of Education. 

Syllabuses, textbooks, and workload are determined by 


` he: jon 
National Teacher Training Council and the Ministry of Educatio 
and imposed on tutors, 


the 


T ion 

teachers on teacher oe se 
5 o: 
has been made between th 


Our colleges train teachers 
made to instil into the te 
many of our teachers ar 
of a big national union 


for the job and just that. No provision 
acher his professional responsibilities. re 
© apathetic and this has made the formatio! 
of teachers a Herculean task. 
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In the teacher's code of ethics and condition of service it is stated 
that a male teacher may not have a sexual relationship with a girl in 
his own school. 


Ghana’s teacher-training institutions apply policies outlined by a 
higher authority. They are concerned with what and how to teach 
lessons, Thus a teacher leaves the training institutions fully equipped 
professionally and academically while his professional freedom is 
ignored. It is only during the teacher's further studies of socio- 
economic problems that he is made aware of problems and issues 
concerning his professional freedom. 


During their training, teachers are taught about conditions of ser- 
vice, teachers’ civic rights and responsibilities, teachers’ responsibility 
ational Teachers’ Association and its 


to the community, the Ghana N: 
They are examined in some of 


functions, the Ghana teaching service. 
these areas for their final certification. 


The tutors who teach the future teachers are themselves unaware of 


issues and problems concerning the professional freedom of teachers. 
In effect, these issues and problems are known only to the Ministry of 
Education personnel and not the teacher in the class-room. It is 
quite recently that the reorganized Ghana teachers’ union, generally 
called GNAT, has begun educating the teacher population in their 


rights and obligations. 


INDIA 


RESPONDENTS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The sample consisted of forty-two secondary teachers distributed by sex 
and status as shown in Table 19. 


TABLE 19 
Heads Glass teachers Toal 
Men 10 18 28 
Women 5 9 14 
Tora 15 27 


In staffing terms, about three-quarters of the whole group of respondents 


came from schools with between eleven and fifty teachers, both heads and 
class teachers being about equally divided between schools with eleven to 
twenty-five teachers and schools with twenty-six to fifty teachers. 

So far as sex of Pupils was concerned, the fifteen heads were equally 
divided between boys-only, Sirls-only and mixed-sex schools. Of the 
twenty-seven Class teachers, eleven taught in mixed schools and the 
Y divided between boys’ and girls’ schools. 
Were concerned, maths, science, and native 
Cratures accounted for most of the sample. - 
In view of the great diversity of conditions to be found within India, it 
is worth noting that the sample was distributed among eleven regions 
although about 60 per cent came from only four regions, Madhy@ 
Pradesh, Delhi, Punjab and Maharashtra, 

A total of 118 comments were offered in the open-ended sections, 89 by 
class teachers and 29 by heads. Half of these were in Section 10 (‘Gener 
Conclusion’) and the other half spread over Sections 2-9. Since commen 
in the separate sections. were largely echoed in the general section, 
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Pese Heine mam from this section only, dealing with the 
he eh aes 2 pro! essional freedom in schools. 

Foix A m Rederation of School Teachers’ Associations (hereafter 
sae e union’) replied in full to the questionnaire. Moreover, 
inion organized a special seminar for its members to study the 

questionnaire and the issues it raised. 
Ns FORDRAN also supplied a memorandum covering in 
UN icd o the broader issues as these are dealt with by 
ents which by and large control education throughout 


the country. 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Pedagogical 


greement as well as a number of differences 


pee were large areas of a 
etwee i infri 
een heads and class teachers over entitlement and also over infringe- 


us as regards both the class-room and the school community. 

P dyes and in the school community both groups showed 

Been ES or large majorities for entitlement over methods. There again, 

iioi Es rities perceived entitlement over evaluation within the class- 

ihe 2 only heads perceived this in relation to the school community, 
ss teachers being divided. Heads saw no infringements over 


m ; S 5 
ethods either in the class-room or the school community: They took the 
ame view over evaluation within the classroom, but were divided about it 

vere divided as to whether 


withi : 
5 d the school community. Class teachers w 

nfringement existed or not over methods and evaluation within the class- 
n * : "n H m 
oom and tended to perceive infringement over both issues within the 


school community 
Na rest of the picture was much mo! cur 
yllabuses both heads and class teachers held by large majoriues that no 
normal entitlement to participation existed within the class-room. The 
Same views were held on this issue within the school community, the 
the class teachers by a large one. 

erials there were clear majorities among both 
that there was no normal entitle- 
Within the school community, 


re negative. Over curricula and 


h ; iori 
js by a clear majority, 

^ ver textbooks and mat 
eads and class teachers for the view 


m H H 
» us to freedom within the class-Toom. : 
while there was division of opinion in both groups the trends in both were 


to aas s 
wards the opinion that there was no normal entitlement. 
Over both these issues—curricula and textbooks—large majorities of 


both heads and class teachers perceived infringement. of professional 


freedom so far as the class-room is concerned, and within the school 
gain perceived by clear majoritics among 


co: Berne 
mmunity infringement was à 
g the class teachers. 


t Te 
he heads and large majorities amon 
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Turning to rewards and punishments, both groups were equally 
divided among themselves on the existence of normal entitlement to 
freedom in the class-room and within the school community. Over 
whether there was infringement on this issue, both groups were again 
divided between themselves but all the trends were consistently in the 
direction of the existence of infringement both in class-room and school 
community. 

On the question of pupils rights to participate in pedagogical issues 
within the school community, the views of both heads and class teachers 
were identical so far as entitlement was concerned. Large majorities in 
both groups perceived no normal entitlement for pupils on any of the 
issues. As to whether the situation as perceived should be considered an 
infringement of teachers? professional freedom, the picture was not quite 
so simple. By clear majorities, heads thought that so far as curricula, 
textbooks and methods were concerned, there was no infringement, but 
over rewards and punishments and evaluation they were divided and in 
both cases there was a trend towards the existence of infringement. Class 
teachers took much the same view but there were no clear majorities, 
only trends towards the view that there was infringement over curricula, 
textbooks, and methods. However, they also took the same view over 
evaluation and were entirely divided as to whether there was infringe- 
ment over rewards and punishments, Where they mainly differed from 
the heads, therefore, was in showing no trends at all towards the view 
that infringement existed over any of the issues. 

So far as parents were concerned, the picture over entitlement was 
exactly the same as for pupils. As to whether this involved any infringe- 
ment of professional freedom of teachers, both groups were divided about 
pt that heads were clear there was no 


whereas class teachers bcn 
no normal entitlement to participation existe 
€5, class teachers showed large majorities. Heads 
ge majorities in the case of appointments a” 


over any of the other issu 
also showed similar lar 
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d ee i sends toward denying the existence of entitlement 
5 a promotions. 
aoe a sitiaton stould be considered an infringement, there 
y r majority opinion, that of class teachers concerning 
the use of resources. In all other cases, both among heads and class 
teachers, opinions were divided but in most cases, apart from research 
participation, there were trends toward perceiving infringement. So far as 
research was concerned, the trends were towards the view that no infringe- 
ment was involved. 

Neither heads nor class teachers perceived 
pupils or parents to have a say over any 
However, in the case of research there was o! 
towards the view that no pupil entitlement existed. 

Over the question as to whether there was any infringement here of 
teachers! professional freedom, the picture presented was much less clear. 
It was characterised by both division of opinion and a high proportion of 
abstentions among both groups of teachers with respect to both pupils 
and parents. There was, however, nowhere any sign of a trend suggesting 
the existence of infringement. Bearing in mind the degree of abstention 
and the absence of any clear majorities, it may be said that all the trends 
Suggested the absence of infringement. 


any normal entitlement for 
of the institutional issues. 
nly a trend among heads 


Career 

By large majorities on every issue, the group of Indian secondary class 
teachers perceived no normal entitlement to participate in decisions 
affecting their own careers. Head teachers differed only on two issues and 
in the size of the majorities. They were divided as to whether there was 
any entitlement over probation and transfer with the trend against their 
being any entitlement in either case. On the other issues (promotion, 
tenure and dismissal) there were clear majorities against there being any 
entitlement. 

For class teachers, the absence of 
these matters was regarded by a clear 
ln gr as constituting infringemen 
ses be probation, there was a division : 

wards the view that infringement existed. 

As with erri e were less clear than class teachers as to 
Whether its absence was to be construed as an infringement of professional 
freedom. They were divided among themselves on every one of the issucs, 
and there was a noticeable tendency to abstain. In the case of promeRon 
there was a slight trend indicating infringement, and over salaries a slight 


(OR eA ua i 
rend indicating that there was no infringement. 


any normal entitlement to a say in 
majority on every issue, with one 
t of professional freedom. In the 
f opinion with a definite trend 
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Freedom of opinion and association 


On the question of holding (but not necessarily advocating) ee 
views on sex, race, religion and politics in the teaching situation, oth 
heads and class teachers were divided. There was no single issue on which 
either group revealed a majority opinion on entitlement or infringement. 
But trends existed on certain issues and these were without exception in 
opposite directions as between heads and class teachers. On all four issues, 
heads tended to perceive normal entitlement with no infringement, 
except in the case of race where there was a complete division of opinion. 

Class teachers, on the other hand, so far as entitlement was concerned, 
were wholly divided as to whether or not it existed, except over politics, 
where they tended to regard it as non-existent. However, they tended fo 
think that there was infringement over religion and politics, were equally 
divided over sex and tended to sec no infringement over race. 

On the question of freedom of opinion in civic life, the pictur 
slightly clearer but only in the case of hcads. By clear majorities, they 
perceived normal entitlement over sex and politics and no infringement 
over sex. On all other issues, as regards both entitlement and infringe- 
ment, opinion was divided but the trends were in the direction of there 
being normal entitlement and no infringement. 

Among class teachers, on the other hand, no clear majority aes: 
on any issue. Trends existed in all cases, except entitlement over race En 
infringement over religion and politics, and these trends all indicated the 
existence of normal entitlement and the absence of infringement. In 


i ae teas E» ere 
dealing with infringement over Sex, race and politics, however, there W 
a noticeable number of abstentions. 


Freedom of association Presented both 
picture. Over entitlement, both groups recorded massive majorities (vi! 
tually unanimous opinion) for the view that it normally existed regarding 
professional, religious and ‘other’ organizations, On political affiliation, 
however, there was a division of opinion among both groups, complete 


: ; end 
among the heads and among class teachers exhi ng a slight tren 
against the existence of normal entitlement, 


So far as the implications for 
agreed, again by large majoriti 
class teachers, and again over 
being against the existence of i 


was 


itive 
a clearer and more positi 


infringement were concerned, both groups 
es, that it did not exist, except that among 
politics, there was a division, with the trend 
nfringement. 


Policy and planning 


Replies to this section of 
teachers constituted one of 
in the whole inquiry. 


í 3 ass 
the questionnaire by both heads and cl d 
the clearest and most negative pictures four 
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"is. M over most issues, were large, teachers indicated 
"pta d a y F normal entitlement to participate in decision 
hec Me m in | y large majorities, they all indicated that they 
: à s an infringement of professional freedom. Only slight 
ii earn need to be made to the above statements. : 
me ww a say over salaries, the trend among heads to hold 
nt P iod es havea pronounced, did not quite reach the majority 
wee rer p e view among class teachers that infringement existed 
He ating) Ae quite reach majority level, and the same position 
ü s heads over whether infringement existed over planning. 
gone pversiding feature was the entire absence of any majority or 
any trend indicating the existence of entitlement or the absence of 


infringement. 


Nature and extent of professional freedom in schools 


ately, these secondary heads and 


regarded professional freedom 
ith the views expressed 


aoe Both asa single group and separ 
ss teachers in India, by a clear majori 
as inadequate. This overall view was in keeping w 
On specific issues. 
M lios oae iim exceptions, the picture given by the union was 
did s gi ive. n only one issue, that of evaluation in the class-room, 
ü the union perceive any normal entitlement to professional freedom. 

erc, there was thought to be slight infringement. On three other issues 
(externally initiated research, and joining a professional association or 
other’ organization) teacher entitlement was seen as rarely existing, and 
poy there was also slight infringement. Finally, parents were 
hought sometimes to be entitled to a say about participation 1n research 
and slight infringement was seen here also. On every other issue, teachers 
were perceived as having no entitlement to professional freedom at all 
and on all these issues the union recorded the view that this constituted 
considerable infringement of professional freedom. 

The following comments may be taken as typical of union v 


Specific issues. 


jews on 


1 of the government in consultation 


Decisions taken by them are thrust 
ations have no role to play in 


Decisions are taken at the leve 
with the Education Department. 
on teachers. Teachers or their organiz 
these matters even now. 

Teachers in schools, both primary an 
prescribed by the government. 

In the present-day set-up: no 
on pupils. Rewards are left to t 
department but not to teachers. Pupi 


d secondary, adopt methods 
her can inflict any punishment 


hool administration. or the 
e evaluated by 


teach 


he sc 
Is’ progress can b 
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teachers. But the rule that 80 per cent of the children should get 
through the examinations stands in the way of actual ree j 
Selection of textbooks in private schools is decided by the schoo 
administration. In government schools, departmental authority at 
the district level decides the matter. . 
Teachers or teacher organizations have no say either in the 
appointment of staff or with regard to service security. This aye 
prevails at all levels—primary, secondary and collegiate. They hav 
no say in their salary affairs. a? 
There is very little contact between teachers and pupils wi 
regard to the issues raised in the questionnaire. -— 
Very limited contacts between parents and teachers prevail. zt 
contacts, too, are limited to particular purposes and do not inclu 
deciding about matters relating to general education or any E 
education. Contacts consist of acquainting parents with progress o 
their children and collecting donations for some school function or 
other. i 
No special right is given to teachers whatever their sex, ys 
religion or politics. But employees belonging to the ruling party O 
parties have special privileges in every sphere. . 
Political parties use teachers to support their candidates in elec- 
tions both civic and legislative, while they are in service. It is a plain 
fact. 
Teachers have no freedom to hold their own views with regard to 
race, religion, and politics either in the school or outside. 


" s 3 izations but 
Teachers may become members of professional organizations 


the ruling parties adopt discriminatory attitudes. 

Except when invited 
discussions concerning 
not forthcoming to tea 


: d ; the 
» teachers cannot participate in any of » 

: " Boost i a 
planning and policy and these invitations 
chers in general. 


Finally it would appear from the 
few, if any, legal safeguards for te 
the union itself has little effective 
depicted by the union may be sum 


union’s statement that there are pui 

achers regarding their carcers and a 
power. This general state of affairs a 
med up in one comment. 


School administrations dis; 
As rules are not Statuto 
teachers in this regard. 
made statutory and are 


miss according to their whims and ea 

ry, even courts do not safeguard the rights 
In certain states, rules are only now being 
awaiting the assent of the President of India- 


] es- 
Turning to the comments of teachers on the overall adequacy of profi 


sional freedom the following may be taken as typical of those supplied by 
both heads and class teachers, 
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A teacher has no freedom regarding the syllabus, textbooks, evalua- 
tion of students in the award of certificates, etc. He has io freedom 
in fixing salaries, conditions of service and work. However, in 
privately managed schools, a teacher has freedom of opinion i his 
civic life and freedom to join professional, civic, religious and cul- 
tural organizations. Teachers working in government schools have 
little freedom in these spheres. 

Teachers are more concerned about increasing their salaries, privi- 
leges, leaves and other financial benefits than about participating in 
curriculum or syllabus making. 


Education is under the control of the State. All plans and policies 
ard of Education. A teacher has no 


lass-room only. He can use 
he socio-economic environ- 


regarding it are made by the Bo; 
say in these matters. He is free in the c 
any method of teaching according to t 
ment. 

Professional freedom for the teachers in my country is less than 
adequate. The teacher is never consulted about the teaching-learn- 
ing situation with which he is directly involved. Everything, c.g. 
curriculum, syllabus, methods of teaching, etc., is laid down by those 


who are not educators and have never been teachers. 
government schools, govern- 


There is freedom to join any school, e.g. 
We can transfer 


ment-aided schools, public schools, private schools. 

according to our choice, under the same management, without any 
break in service. There is freedom to take higher degrees with the 
permission of the managing committee. We can go to foreign coun- 


tries with a loan or to any other school. We can join any club, society 


or organization. 


heads and class teachers and of 


These vi 
hese views of the sample of secondary 
ncerning 


the All Indian Federation of School Teachers’ Associations co} 
Professional freedom for teachers in India should be seen in the context of 
the statement supplied by the Indian Government. In reading this 
document, which is quoted below, the point already made about the 
diversity of conditions in India must be kept sharply in mind, as must the 
fact (made clear by the document itself) that in matters relating to 
education most of the power lies with the individual states. 


n under which the responsibility for 


governance is divided between the Union Government and the state 
governments in accordance with the constitution of India. Under 
Article 19 of the Indian consti izens have the right to 
freedom of speech and expression, tions or unions and 


India has a federal constitutio 


tution all cit 
to form associa 
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to practice any profession or to carry on any occupation. gue 
teachers have been given representation in Parliament and. in t hc 
State legislatures according to which separate teachers corau, 
encies exist. Teachers of secondary schools and other higher types 
of educational institutions can vote in the teachers’ constituencies. 
Under the Indian constitution, the subject of education is by and 
large under the control of state governments. However, the ym 
ment of India have responsibility for the following: (a) centra 
universities; (b) institutions for scientific or technical education 
financed by the Government of India wholly or in part and declared 
by Parliament by law to be institutions of national importance; 
(c) union agencies and institutions for professional, vocational or 
technical training or promotion of special studies or research; (d) co- 
ordination and determination of standards in institutions for higher 
education or research and scientific and technical institutions. ets 
There are certain subjects which are to have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the central and state governments. Under this the inliewing 
subjects are listed in the constitution: (a) economic and a 
planning; (b) trade-union, industrial and labour disputes, social 
security and social insurance, employment and unemployment; 
(c) welfare of labour including conditions of work, provident funds, 
employer's liability, workmen's compensation, invalidity and old-age 
pension and maternity benefits; (d) vocational and technical train- 
ing of labour; (c) legal, medical and other professions. i 
By virtue of the powers given by Parliament under the exl 
article of the constitution, the Government of India have establishe : 
the University Grants Commission by an Act of Parliament. fne 
UGC advises government on the status and emoluments of teachers 
in universities and colleges. Recently, the Government of India have 
also set up a National Council of Teacher Education which is ud 
advise both the central and state governments on policies an 
programmes concerning teacher preparation. 5 
Many state governments have separate Education Acts. — 
have education codes which are executive government orders. Bot 
of them deal, apart from the othe : 
ments, terms of service, retirement benefits, disciplinary procedures 


et i " B he 
ete, Most of the state enactments and codes also provide for t^ 
establishment of administrative trib 


teachers and Managements, 
Most state governments also 


4 I , lu- 
r things, with teachers’ emo 


1 " en 
inals to resolve disputes betwe 


ul- 
have separate enactments for comp s 
sory primary education and also separate enactments for sta 


^ S = : to 
universities. Sufficient guarantees exist in all these enactments 


= A È ity 
ensure that teachers enjoy the right of participation in communiD 
and public life as also the exercise of their professional activities. 
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Curricula, syllabuses, textbooks and examinations are controlled 
by the Boards of Education in the various states and union terri- 
tories. Teachers have majority representation in such boards. Apart 
from teachers, representation to laymen including parents is given in 
such bodies. 

In addition to the above, there are parent-teacher associations 
which can influence the curriculum in schools. One of the institu- 
tions established by the Government of India is the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training. All the state governments are 
represented on this council by their education ministers. In addition 
representation has been given to university vice-chancellors, special- 
ists, etc. This council has a powerful influence on modernization of 
curricula, preparation of textbooks and examination reform. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


Among both heads and class teachers, opinion tended to view the 
Preparation of teachers to deal with issues of professional freedom as 
inadequate. This opinion did not, however, reach a large majority. It was 
held by 55 per cent of the sample as a whole. Among heads, opinion was 
roughly equally divided but among class teachers there was a distinct 
trend towards regarding preparation as inadequate and it is their views 
which tip the scales when the sample is reviewed as a whole. 

ative comments by both heads and class 


The following are represent 
teachers, 
politicians 


n by high officials and 
low those. 


Professional policies are laid dow 
hers are ‘trained’ to foll 


and in the training institutions teac 
cachers in all-round ways to 


Training institutions try to prepare t round v 
make them aware of present problems. But often these institutions are 
not properly equipped for this purpose. 
vision for extension courses. Whatever methods the 


arned, they do not seem to apply or add to or 


hange, but stick to the old method. 


s, such subjects as school organization, 


and counselling are taught to 
e them to adapt them- 


kground of their 


There is no pro 
teachers originally le 
change as the circumstances € 


In teacher-training institution 


social and child psychology: guidance 
"This is to enabl 


the teachers under training- i v 
selves to the local socio-economic and religious bac 


students. 
astitutions emphasize 


As far as my knowledge goes, teacher-training Ir 


methods of teaching, school organization and child psychology, ctc., 
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subjects only. Problems and issues concerning the awareness of 
professional freedom of teachers are least touched. 


Our training institutions are purely academic. 


In the case of the union, the official view of teacher preparation in thi 


regard was 'much less than adequate’. The following comment was 
made: 


Teachers who participated in the seminar [referred to at the begin- 
ning of this chapter] clearly expressed the view that they were not 


given any knowledge of professional problems during their training 
period at any institute. 


These training institutes are 
managements. V. 
dus or other com 


run by state governments or by other 
ery few are run by managements representing Hin- 
munities in this country. 
Expecting students to learn about proble: 
dom at these institutions is 
tions themselves do not pro 
within them. 


ms of professional free- 
to expect too much, since these institu- 
ovide freedom for the teachers working 
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A " r T) — 
Ithough the material obtained from the three remaining countries in the 


Süryév was Y " apa A 5s . 
rvey was insufficient for inclusion in the main analysis, it does contain 


ma 3 ; ; z è 
atters of some interest and importance from the point of view of the 


survey, 


COSTA RICA 


The : 
he sample consisted of 15 primary head teachers, 10 men and 5 women, 


ha 2 dr $ : 
E of them teaching in schools with between 501 and 1,000 pupils and 
half in schools with between 201 and 500 pupils. Their comments in the 
Open-ended section of the questionnaire were not extensive (34 in all) but 


contained s : ai ois 3 
ntained some illuminating material. 
: No material was supplied by a teachers! union, by teacher trainers nor 

Y the government. There is therefore. no background material nor 


material from class teachers with which to compare the heads’ opinions. 


Specific issues 
On pedagogical issues in the class-room and school community there 
appeared to be a considerable degree of satisfaction. Only regarding 
rewards and punishments did the heads give a clear majority opinion that 
teachers enjoyed no normal entitlement, and they were divided as to 
whether this implied infringement was involved. It is noteworthy that 


Curricula and syllabuses and also textbooks and materials (as well as 
all regarded as areas where normal 


m à 
cthods and evaluation) were 3 À 
entitlement to freedom existed and where no infringement was involved. 
On institutional issues within the school community, these heads 
Perceived no normal entitlement to teacher participation and, except 


over allocation of resources (on which they were divided), they saw no 


infri s 
fringement of professional freedom. 
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Pupils were seen as having no normal entitlement to (oHm Et 
any issue, pedagogical or institutional. The same was felt "i S Skr 
parents except over the allocation of resources on which the peal ae ds 
divided. Over none of these issues was there any definite nication vw 
existence of infringement, but the pattern was peculiar as Beryeen : m 
and parents. Over only one issue, that of participation in Se aed sp 
the heads agree, by a clear majority in each case, that sac "e 
infringement of teachers’ freedom involved in the absence of entitlem 

upils and parents. r 
a ue m of parents, on only two other issues (textbooks ik 
allocation of resources) were heads agreed by clear majorities ids d: 
infringement. existed. So far as pupils were concerned, on threc aps 
heads' opinions were divided. Concerning the absence of parental depu 
pation on the remaining issues, heads were divided as to Wetten, S 
constituted an infringement of teachers’ freedom, while on these Issues of 
relation to pupils, they recorded a clear majority against the existence 
infringement. ( io 

On carcer ues, heads saw entitlement exi ting on every issuc and M : 
infringement involved, except over dismissal. Here they were clear E 
there was no entitlement but were divided as to whether infringemen 
was involved. ; ve 

In the teaching situation, freedom of opinion was scen to exist over xm 
and religion, there was à division of opinion as to whether it existed i : 
sex, and it was held not to exist over politics. On every one of these ei 
opinion was divided as to whether infringement existed or not. In civ i 
life, entitlement was seen to exist over sex and race with miang 
involved. Division of opinion existed over religion and politics, as regar : 
both entitlement and infringement. So far as freedom of association was 


concerned, entitlement was perceived by large majorities in all cases and 
no infringement was considered to exist, 

Over issues of policy and 
entitlement, 


à A ‘ anal 
planning, the heads considered that nor d 
with no infringement, existed over salaries, curricula, e 
i i H H mo ^a 
examinations, On the other issues (class size, ‘other work conditions’ a 


$ 5 MN : ent and 
overall planning) Opinion was divided as regards both entitlement a 
infringement, 


Nature and extent of professional Sreedom in schools 
The overall impression given b 


E i k e . was 
y heads in dealing with specific issues 
clearly one of general satisfacti 


entitle- 
on. There were cases of absence of n ich 
: S h 
n but there was not a single issue on W 
y infringement existed. free- 
This overall view was confirmed by their view that professional T 


. LN rati o 
dom in schools was adequate, Similarly, regarding the preparation 
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trainee e i i 
nee teachers to deal with problems of professional freedom, this was 
again felt to be adequate. i 
Kies i 2 EN 
' A e of comments on some of the issues is given below. It will be 
Sé KD : ; 
n that, despite the general level of satisfaction expressed by heads 


there were dissenting opinions. 


First and foremost, teachers have professional freedom since they all 
have the legal right to carry on their profession under the conditions 
they think best, with very few ideological restraints. Their intellec- 
tual abilities are used to the full in improving professional standards 
and they can use their own methodological techniques and ex- 
perience in their job, provided these arc the best and most beneficial. 
ays laid down beforehand and 
d. He should be taken into 
c is the one most concerned 


Teaching programmes are nearly alw; 
the individual teacher is rarely consulte 
account in the preparation of courses as h 
and for many other reasons besides. 

I believe there is no problem of professional freedom in our country 
as we only enjoy genuine freedom. 

Everyone, at least go per cent of teachers, is against our present 
system of promotion which has been in force for four years already. 
Newly qualified teachers generally have little knowledge of profes- 
sional freedom. This comes in time as they gain experience. 

The professional freedom we already have can be extended and 
protected by means of our Asociación Nacional de Educadores 
(ANDE) (National Association of Teachers). This covers 95 per cent 


ofall teachers and is extremely powerful. 


IvoRY COAST 


class teachers, 13 men and 
having between 50! and 
teachers answered the itemized 


primary school 


The sample consisted of 15 
ixed schools 


2 women. All worked in m 
1,000 pupils and 11-25 teachers. These 
sections of the questionnaire but supplied no comments of any substance. 
In addition, the teacher's union (Syndicat National de l'Enseignement 


Primaire Public de Côte d'Ivoire (SNEPPCD) also answered the ite- 


mized par i i 
mized parts of the questionnaire. 


Opinions of union and teachers 


There was a considerable contrast between the opinions expressed by the 
union and by the fifteen primary class teachers and the most effective way 
of presenting the material is in terms of this comparison. 
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So far as the union was concerned, and omitting pupils and parents el 
the moment, there were only two issues in which absence of is 
entitlement was asserted, over methods in the school community and ov S 
the teacher’s own salary, with infringement alleged in both cases. Ona 
other issues, normal entitlement was seen to exist with no infringement: 

Teachers, on the other hand, found a lack of normal entitlement ey a 
the following issues: curricula and syllabuses in the class-rooms; materials 
in both class-room and school community; all institutional issues (except 
research, where there was a division of opinion); all career issues (except 
transfer) ; all issues concerning freedom of opinion in the teaching in 
tion; and all policy and planning issues (except curricula). On the ot = 
hand, there was not a single majority holding that infringement existe 
over any issue, although there was a very distinct trend towards it In 
connection with other work conditions. Also, however, a clear guion 
of teachers holding that no infringement existed was found in respect o! 
fewer than half the issues. For the rest, their opinions were divided. ^ 

On all issues, teachers were clear that neither pupils nor parents ha 
any entitlement to participate. The union agreed, except that it consid- 


; B rticipa- 
ered pupils (but not parents) to have entitlement over research parucip: 
tion. 


So far as infringement was concerned, 
pletely in agreement that none existed 
union saw infringement in the case 
appointment of teachers, The u 
times entitled to a say in the 


teachers and union were com- 
Over any issue except that the 
of parental participation in ur 
nion considered that parents were "UN 
appointment of teachers and regarded this b 
à considerable infringement of professional freedom. In every other cast 
Pupils and parents were felt to have no entitlement at all, this constituting 
no infringement of teachers’ professional freedom. It would seem, wo 
fore, that the union regarded any parental entitlement here as A 
infringement. As has been seen in other chapters, this view of parent? 
participation is by no means universal. > of 
The difference in emphasis between the union and the sample € 
teachers is seen in their overall opinions. So far as the adequacy $ 
professional freedom was Concerned, the teachers were divided, with ee 
trend being toward inadequate. The union found it adequate. Ther 
would appear to be less difference over the adequacy of preparation © 
students in training to deal with problems of professional freedom: 


"a nos ar 
Teachers were also divided on this issue but the trend was tow 
adequate. The union found that the prep 


aration was adequate. 


MALAYSIA 


; , en. 
The sample consisted of 13 primary class teachers, 9 women and 4 ™ in 
The majority taught in mixed schools, and more than half of them 
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National profiles 


"dd Ps between 501 and 1,000 pupils and 11-25 staff. Three were 
: ien s with more than 1,000 pupils and 2 in schools with less than 
ES ese respondents filled in the itemized section of the questionnaire 

t supplied no comments. 

So far as normal entitlement to a say in pedagogical and institutional 
matters was concerned, the only issues over which a majority considered 
it to exist were evaluation in the class-room, and textbooks and materials. 
methods and evaluation within the school community. There were siens 
zi testifying to the absence of normal entitlement over curricula 

syllabuses, and rewards and punishments in the class-room and over 
every one of the institutional issues within the school community. In all 
divided. On the other hand, infringement 
ajority only in the case of 
vas divided or there 


other instances, opinions were 
over these issues was asserted by a clear m 
curricula and syllabuses. For the rest, either opinion v 
were clear majorities for the absence of infringement. 

Opinion over pupil and parental participation was interesting. There 
were clear majorities for the absence of entitlement to any say over any 
issue in the case of both pupils and parents. How far this implied 
infringement of teachers’ professional rights was seen as a question of 
some moment for these teachers. With regard to pupils, it was considered 
that there was no infringement in the cases of methods and evaluation. 
On all remaining issues, opinion was divided, but trends existed in half 


the cases towards the view that infringement existed. Where parents were 
In eight out of the ten issues (five 


ere clear majorities asserting 
an infringement of teachers? 
evaluation and allocation of 
ard the view that 


concerned, opinion was much clearer. 
pedagogical and five institutional) there w 
that the absence of parental rights implied 
freedom. On the remaining two issues ( 
resources) opinion was divided, with a trend tow 
infringement existed over resources. 
Over career issues, the picture was 
majorities over every issue, the teachers perceived no normal entitlement 


to participate and, again by clear majorities, perceived infringement over 
the question of probation, opinion was 


almost entirely negative. By clear 


every issue except that, on 
divided. 

Normal entitlement to freedom of opinion in the teaching situation was 
seen by clear majorities to be absent over all four issues of sex, race, 
religion and politics. However, only in the case of politics was there any 
trend toward perceiving this as constituting infringement. No infringe- 
ment was seen over sex and religion and opinion was divided in the case 
of race. 

Only over race did a 


In respect of civic life, the situation was less clear. 
clear majority feel there was no normal entitlement. Over sex, religion 


and politics, opinion was divided with the trends all in the direction of 
lack of entitlement. Infringement, however, was not seen over any of 
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these issues. Opinion was divided about this in all cases, although over sex 
and religion the trend was toward the absence of any infringement. 

Freedom of association presented a clear picture. There was normal 
entitlement in all cases and no infringement except over politics. Here, a 
clear majority held that there was no entitlement, with opinion divided as 
to whether this entailed infringement. 

Lastly, in the realm of policy and planning, opinion was divided over 
entitlement in all cases but one, and over infringement in all cases but 
two. A clear but narrow majority considered that normal entitlement 
existed to participate in decision-making over salaries but the same 
majority also held that infringement existed. 

Over external examinations and overall planning, there were clear 
majorities claiming that infringement existed. 

It cannot be said that the overall Picture shows professional freedom to 
be flourishing. Equally, there do not seem to be very strong trends 
asserting the existence of infringement, except as regards parental rights 
and career issues, However, primary class teachers felt that professional 
freedom was adequate (majority 4:1) 
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PART TWO 


SUMMARY 
AND 
INTERPRETATION 
OF FINDINGS 


GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The data on which the reports on each country have been based amount 
to an overwhelming mass of information, which even condensed and 
organized as it has been, could easily obscure any meaningful patterns 
and allow the main objectives of the inquiry to be lost sight of. It is 
important at this point to restate these objectives clearly. The overriding 
Sm was to examine those arcas of professional concern to teachers in 
which the question of their degree of freedom and responsibility is of 


crucial significance for the successful conduct of education. This entails 


attempting to identify arcas of concern where there would appear to be 
between countries 


common or divergent beliefs and/or practices as 
concerning the role of teachers vis-à-vis the other partners in the educa- 
tional entreprise. 

, Once having identified these, the inquiry has been primarily aimed at 
d scussing as accurately as possible how a sample of teachers themselves 
view their own roles in respect of freedom to modify practice in the light 
of circumstances and to participate with others in the process of educa- 
tional decision-making. A second aim has been to discover how they 
perceive the extent of their entitlement to a say in matters which concern 
their careers as well as their private lives and personal convictions. It has 
also been an objective to attempt to specify particular issues within a 
given aspect of the teacher's role which secm of special significance. 
Lastly, particular attention has been paid whenever possible to the extent 
to which participants consider the situation to be different in primary and 
in secondary schools and to vary with the vantage point of the partici- 
pant, whether head or class teacher. But it has always been the situation 
of the class teacher (qua teacher and without respect to status) which has 
been the focus of inquiry, although no guarantee can be given that all 


participants interpreted this correctly and consistently. 
reiterated with great firmness. As at the 
t making comparative judge- 


teachers are in each, as if 
hich could be given a 


Two negative points must be 
beginning, this inquiry was never 
or between countries as to. how 
freedom’ were in some sense an absol 


aimed a 
‘free’ 
ute good w! 
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universal definition. Thus general readers must (as readers in eo 
country will) see the situation in a given country in terms of its curren 
resources, traditions and political philosophies and not in terms of some 
abstract competitive league table of relative ‘freedoms’. ios F 

Secondly, the aim has never been to discuss in detail teachers rights : 
any legal sense, and the extent to which such ‘rights’ are being observe 
or ‘not. Certainly what has been found out about how teachers see their 
situation (including legal rights) should provide useful information for 
individual teachers themselves and for teachers’ unions, employers and 
governments. It should, moreover, be relevant to the main TUON geine 
inquiry concerning the implementation of the Recommandation concern- 
ing the Status of Teachers, which gave rise to this particular project. , 

The most basic areas for inquiry were those set out in different sections 
of the teachers? questionnaire (here reduced to seven for analytic pur- 
poses) and each of those areas will, with its specific aspects defined, be ne 
focus of a major summary of the trends found within the whole samp x 
Secondly, where these trends are characteristic of one kind of schoo! 
rather than another or of class teachers rather than heads (or vice versa), 
attention will be explicitly drawn to them to bring out the differentiaung 
features. Here, too, the opinion of the teachers’ unions (where available) 
will be compared with the opinion of the available sample of their 
members. 

Thirdly, the main criteria of 


i " ; The 
judgement remain to be decided. 
major ones of course are, in the 


eyes of the respondents, the presence Pd 
absence of entitlement (to freedom of action or participation) and ie 
Presence or absence of infringement of Professional freedom. But each x 
these was subdivided and judgements had to be made in terms o! 
majority opinion. Moreover, there is the relation of ‘entitlement’ to 
‘infringement’, for the mere Presence of the one does not necessarily imp 
the absence of the other. In fact, as Stated earlier, the classification © 


‘opinion’ was finally carried out on the basis of the following categories» 
and a coding system used. 


Entitlement Infringement pat 
++ Majority for ‘entitlement’ at least ++ Majority for ‘no infringemen 
rae least 2:1 
+? Tendency toward 


‘entitlement’ +? 


‘ infringe” 
Tendency toward ‘no infring 
but majority not reaching 2:1 


nae ach- 
ment’ but majority not re: 
? ing 2:1 
* — Virtually e 


qual split in opinion 
? 


Virtually equal split in Spr 
Tendency against existence of Tendency for existence of ‘infri A 
‘entitlement’ but majority not gement but majority "^ 
reaching 2:1 reaching 2:1 ieee 
— — Majority for existence of ‘in 
gement’ at least 2:1 


— — Majority against existence of ‘en- 
titlement’ at least 2:1 


in- 
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Thus, there are five categories of judgement in respect of entitlement and 
in respect of infringement. This makes twenty-five combinations of ‘enti- 
tlement’ and ‘infringement’ judgements. This fact, combined with the 
seven areas of inquiry (five of these have subdivisions of from four to six 
categories) and with the four groups of teachers, shows the enormous 
potential complexity of the data. Obviously some major conceptualiza- 
tions have to be made to allow attention to be focused on the relatively 
few categories of practical importance. 

The presentation of the findings will be 
tion, namely that the existence or absence of infringement of professional 
freedom is the basic category, of greater priority and significance than the 
presence or absence of various forms of entitlement. The justification for 
this is obvious. Only where freedom is felt to be absent do conflicts and 
the issues of entitlement arise. Thus it becomes possible to discuss the 
existence of ‘relative harmony’ or ‘acknowledged conflict’ as basically 
questions of the absence or existence of infringement of professional 
freedom. 

Basing the account on t 


based on one central assump- 


his cardinal point and making use of the 
categories and symbols introduced above, the mass of relationships among 
the data can be reduced to three main groups which include between 
them all the twenty-five combinations of entitlement and infringement 
judgements referred to above. (The complete list of these combinations 
within their respective groups is given as an appendix to this chapter). 
The three groups are as follows: ae 
Indicative of relative harmony (RH group). There are ten combinations 
in this group. The two fundamental ones, both involving absolutely 
clear majorities, are ‘entitlement exists and no infringement T 
perceived’ and ‘no entitlement exists but no infringement 1s perceived E 
The other eight combinations in this group are all modifications z 
these two, depending on the existence or absence of trends an 
majorities holding that there is entitlement. All have one feature in 
common. There iš cither a clear majority or à marked tendency against 
the existence of any infringement. . ^ 
Indicative of doubt: a complete division of opinion over the rc xm of 
infringement (DO group). There are five combinations in this group. 


j| is either 
The two most significant may be regarded as those W here there ^ eith à 
d towards the view that there is no entitlemen 


division of opinion over infringement. — 
(AC group). There are ten combina- 
a clear majority or à distinct 


a majority or a clear treni 
combined with a complete 
Indicative of acknowledged conflict 


tions in this group. All involve either A at 
is mms ds all 
trend toward the view that infringement exists, combined wit 


degrees of opinion about the existence of entitlement. This is iei 
the group arousing the most active concern. The two: ges cS ERE 
greatest significance, both involving clear majores ree Bory, 
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are: ‘existence of infringement and absence of any entitlement’; ‘exis- 

tence of infringement along with existence of entitlement’. . . . 

In applying this classification to the actual findings, attention will d 
to be focused mainly on those combinations which scem of most practica 
significance. Inevitably, however, rather more weight must be given to 
the AC group, since there is always more to be said about unhappiness 
than happiness, more about conflict than about harmony. 


APPENDIX 


— T TENE. d ements of 
The following is the complete list of twenty-five combinations of judgement 


‘ont; , n" > E NES : e main 
entitlement’ and infringement’ used in categorizing the data into three m 
groups. 


Group 1. Indicative of relative harmony (RH group). 
ta Entitlement + + 


1a. Entitlement +? 
1b. Entitlement + — 
1c. Entitlement + — 
2 Entitlement — — 
2a. Entitlement —? 
2b. Entitlement + ? 
2c. Entitlement — — 
2d. Entitlement —? 
2c. Entitlement + + 


Infringement. + + 
Infringement. + + 
Infringement. + + 
Infringement +? 
Infringement + + 
Infringement + + 
Infringement. +? 
Infringement. +? 
Infringement +? 
Infringement +? 


Group 2. Indicative of doubt—division of opinion as to the existence o infringement (i 
half those voting think it does exist) (DO group). 


2.1. Entitlement — — 
ta. Entitlement — > 
th. Entitlement + — 
tc. Entitlement +? 
td. Entitlement + + 


Infringement. + 
Infringement. + 
Infringement. + 
4 
+ 


Infringement 


Infringement 


Group 3. Indicative of acknowledged. conflict (AC group). 
3-1 Infringement — 


: Entitlement — — 
1a. Infringement —— Entitlement — ? 
1b. Infringement —-— Entitlement + — 
Tc, Infringement —? Entitlement + 

3.2 Infringement —— Entidement + + 
2a. Infringement — — 


Entitlement +? 
Entitlement 

Entitlement + + 
Entitlement +? 
Entitlement — ? 


2b. Infringement — 
2c. Infringement — 
2d. Infringement — 
2c. Infringement — 
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AREAS OF GENERAL 
PROFESSIONAL 
AND COMMUNITY 
CONCERN 


PEDAGOGICAL ISSUES 
f 


reasonably expect to find the 


This is the sphere in which one might 
he most conspicuous feature is 


maximum of autonomy for teachers. But t 
the division of the issues into two groups, comprising on the one hand, 
methods, rewards and punishments, and pupil evaluation, in which the 
initial expections are more or less borne out and, on the other, curricula 
and syllabuses, and textbooks and materials, which prove to be much 
more contentious issues. 

: The former group of issues do appea 
harmony’ exists. Methods, in particular, 
teachers’ entitlement to freedom is clearest, with few 
ment. These are mentioned later. 
_As far as curricula and syllabus y in the United 
Kingdom and in Hungary was there complete harmony, but for opposite 
reasons. In the United Kingdom, it was felt that there was entitlement 
and no infringement in this area, and in Hungary no entitlement but this 
Was not scen as an infringement of professional frecdom. Yugoslavia 
approximated to the Hungarian situation, but while no infringement was 
felt, all except secondary heads were divided over whether there was any 
entitlement, the heads being clear that it did exist. 
] The situation as regards textbooks and materials is rather similar. Only 
in the United Kingdom was there complete harmony. Yugoslavia ap- 
proximated closely : nobody felt their freedom to be infringed but second- 
ary heads believed no entitlement existed and secondary teachers were 


divided on the issue. 

Clearly these two areas, the content 
Materials of education (textbooks, etc.), 
Conflict exists. In this sample, the issue was i 
primary and secondary class teachers felt there was no entitleme: 
definite infringement. Primary heads were divided as to whether infringe- 
ment existed, but they were clear that there was no entitlement. Only 


r to be those where the maximum 


seems to be a sphere where the 
cases of infringe+ 


es are concerned, onl 


(curricula and syllabuses) and the 
are those where the most acute 


clearest of all in Japan where 
nt and 
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secondary heads felt that there was both entitlement and no i d 
Similarly, in France, secondary teachers, and in India, secon: n t 
and teachers, perceived no entitlement and considered E: d 
existed. Infringement on both issues was also felt to exist by pri y 

E na. M" 
py tere situation in Hungary over curricula and Lunar = 
perhaps surprising to find that all but primary heads were aed e 
the existence of infringement over textbooks, and quite divided a 


i : . vere in line 
whether there was any entitlement or not. Their comments were 
with these statements, 


1 inffinse also a 
There were trends toward the existence of infringement, and 


clear division of Opinion as to its existence, regarding content € 
materials in the United States, Sweden and Ghana. In the two lat 
countries, and in India over rewards and punishments and ere 
there was either division of opinion over infringement or a trend hol ang 
that it exists. The same was true of the United States over evaluation. - 
Participation in the Pedagogical affairs of the school SOE uis 
sented a somewhat Similar situation to that of freedom in the RA 
but there arc important differences. Methods was the only arca relativ T 
free from infringement, Exceptions again exist. In Japan, all class ing 
ers reported infringement despite the existence of entitlement. a i5 
United States, France and India, secondary class teachers all tende he 
sce infringement, being on the whole rather divided as to whethe 
entitlement existed. 
On all other issues, all countries reported infringement c » ori 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In Hungary, however, there werc 0 e 
two cases, primary heads and secondary class teachers, where there yos 
no harmony, Here, Secondary class teachers saw no entitlement 
infringement, and primary heads were divided on both issues. each 
Thus, over curricula, definite infringement was seen by all class teac E 
ers in Japan, and by secondary class teachers in France, Ghana "ES 
India. The position was the same over textbooks with the addition ed 
Hungarian secondary class teachers to the list. In the cases of the we» 
States and Sweden, there was cither division of opinion among C'as 


teachers or a tendency to hold that infringement existed. 
On rewards and punish 


similar to that re; 
On the whole, therefore, 
evidence of infringement of. 


«cept the 


; at of 
ol community, except th P 
: ree 
les reported some degre 
expressed by secondary class teachers. 
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In only three cases was there a majority opinion that pupils had an 
entitlement to participate in decisions about the pedagogical affairs of the 
school, and only over one single issue, that of rewards and punishments. 
Primary and secondary heads in Hungary and secondary class teachers in 
Yugoslavia considered that pupils had rights here; primary class teachers 
in Hungary and the other three groups of teachers in Yugoslavia were 
evenly divided over the issue. In none of these cases, however, was it felt 
that any infringement of teachers’ freedom arose. 

In all other cases save one, the verdicts were straightforward and given by, 
in most cases, large majorities (verging on unanimity) : pupils have no rights 
in these matters and this involves no infringement of teachers’ freedom. 

The exceptional case is Japan, where the opinion of secondary class 
teachers is distinctive. They considered that no entitlement existed for 
pupils on any of these issues, but that in every one of them this results in 
infringement of teachers’ professional freedom. Japanese primary class 
teachers agreed as to there being no entitlement but were evenly divided 
on whether or not this was any infringement of teachers’ freedom. These 
views might appear paradoxical but the comments make it clear why 
such is not the case. Japanese class teachers considered that their freedom 
was restricted by the non-involvement of pupils in discussions concerning 
all matters affecting their education and this was entirely consistent with 
their view concerning the need to extend participating rights to all 
concerned in education as against what was perceived as the monolithic 
and unrepresentative authority of government. Here, however, 1t should 
be added that in France, although the response pattern does not reveal it, 
there was clearly a strongly held view among certain secondary class 
teachers that lack of pupil entitlement to some participation in pedagogi- 
cal issues was a serious curtailment of teachers’ professional freedom. 

It should also be said that while the majority view in this sample of 
teachers as a whole was against formal entitlement of pupils to ers a 
in decision-making in these matters, individual comments made it clear 
that there are dissentient voices and that moreover, even among the 
majority, the view exists that there is much room for more siete 
with pupils over some at least of these issues, and this ea om 
indeed with benefit, to teachers’ professional freedom. This latter 
was commonest in Hungary and in Yugoslavia. 

As with pupils, the picture in relation to P. 
remarkably clear and straightforward. In only one à 
ers in Yugoslavia—was there a definite majority op! 
rights of parents to participate, and is dm py coat secondary class 
There was also a division of opinion among ugo Onsite 
teachers on this same issue as on rewards and punishments. nen S 
issue, too, there were doubts among Hungarian primary Beads Dus tbe 

> too, 


i itlement. 
trend was toward the view that there was no entitlem 


arental participation is 
case—primary teach- 


nion favouring the 
f pupil evaluation. 
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In no other cases whatever was parental entitlement acknowledged. 
Equally, however, there were few cases where its absence was considered 
a restriction on professional freedom. Again Japan presented the only case 
of a clear and apparently widespread opposite view concerning the issue 
of parental rights in these matters, Japanese secondary teachers con- 
sidered there was infringement over curricula, textbooks and methods 
and tended to consider that it also existed over evaluation. Primary class 
teachers were divided as to whether there was infringement on all the 
issues concerned. 

The other cases all reflected a division of opinion as to whether the 
absence of parental rights in these matters constituted infringement of 
teachers’ freedom, The groups concerned were secondary heads in the 
United States and India (over curricula and textbooks) and primary 
heads in Ghana, and secondary heads and class teachers in India over 
rewards and punishments, 

Participation by teachers in decisions of a managerial or institutional 
nature concerning the running of the school community presents à 
picture wholly different in kind from that found in the case of explicit 
Pedagogical issues. The five institutional issues chosen for inquiry may 
conveniently be divided into two groups: one group consists of issues 
which may be regarded as quasi-pedagogical, and might have been 
included in the pedagogical category, namely the internal allocation of 
resources and co-operation in externally initiated research; the other 
Broup concerns staffing issues, appointment, dismissal and promotion. 

In the first Sroup, co-operation in research shows the more harmonious 
Picture of the two. In the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, all groups of 
teachers recorded entitlement and no infringement, The Hungarian 
pattern was not too dissimilar, Secondary heads perceived entitlement 
and no infringement, primary heads and class teachers perceived no 
oo bat SUPER divided over entitlement, while secondary class 

Drei p a infringement and entitlement. = 
picture of this sort, but t B ao anything approaching i ume 
eec dues ior. in] isolated instances of harmonious views, 
nic apan and Ghana recorded entitlement and nO 
See ary heads and teachers saw no infringe- 
n ^ 5 T 
er divided ove cnin Ur Ste but e groups v 

ended to the view that it did not exis 


On th ati " 7 i 
h BS allocation of resources, Yugoslavia alone showed a completely 
armonious picture, In the United King 


ondary heads recorded entitle 
applied to Secondary heads in 
and Hungary, Primary class 


teachers recorded entitlement but were 
condary class teachers in both countries 
in the United Kingdom they did percciV 
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infringement, while in Hungary they were divided on the issue. In only 
one other case was no infringement recorded, that of Japanese secondary 
heads who also tended to consider that there was no entitlement. 

In all other countries, some degree of conflict existed over resources 
and research and it was most acute concerning resources and among class 
teachers. Thus in Japan and the United States, it occurred both among 
primary and secondary class teachers and also secondary heads in Swe- 
den, and in the sample of secondary class teachers involved, it was present 
in Sweden, France, Ghana and India. 

As might be expected on a number of grounds, school staffing issues 
constituted a contentious area. Again only one country, Yugoslavia, stood 
out as an example of the kind of harmony defined by ‘entitlement’ and 
‘no infringement’. The other kind of harmony—'no entitlement? but ‘no 
infringement’—was characteristic of the United Kingdom, to some extent 
of Hungary, and there were isolated examples in other countries. 

All groups of teachers in the United Kingdom, with one exception, 
accepted that they had no entitlement to a say over the issues of 
appointment, dismissal and promotion within their own school and felt 
no infringement. The exception was the secondary heads who were 
divided on the issue of appointment and it will be recalled from the 
relevant comment section that it appears to be customary in some British 
secondary schools for heads of subject departments at least to be involved 
in appointment of other members of their staff. All groups of teachers in 
the United Kingdom accept that there is no infringement of freedom 
involved, again with one exception, primary class teachers, who are 
divided on the issue of whether or not there is infringement over 


Promotion. 

In Hungary, there was only one case inw à 
exist, that of secondary class teachers over promotion, and this was 
accompanied by the belief that there was no entitlement to a say on the 
issue. There were no cases of any of the Hungarian teacher groups 
recording a majority for the existence of entitlement over these issues. 


i : serdi ‘no entitle- 
In some other countries, isolated examples of a verdict of ‘no ace 
were recorded over all three issues, namely 95 


ment—no infri ` 
infringement è S d 
E : tates, an 
Secondary heads in Japan, primary heads in the United x a a E 
Secondary class teachers in France. A similar opinion wa g ) 
Secondary heads in Ghana over appoint 


The above citations include all cases b yep oe 
harmony. The remaining cases are all examples 0! 


Opinions’ or ‘acknowledged conflict’. This means that Aa = wm 
mentioned above, all cases in Japan, the United States, 5we en, i in 
Ghana and India came into this category: The outstanding casts 

9f ‘no entitlement with definite infringement’ on all three ee — 
Primary and secondary class teachers in Japan. On each of the 153 


hich infringement was felt to 


ments. ' 4 
in which there was relative 


s—were 
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separately, the same position was taken by secondary class teachers in the 
United States over appointments, by secondary class teachers in Ghana 
over dismissal and over promotion. All other instances not already 
mentioned showed a trend towards the view that there was infringement 
or a division of opinion as to whether it existed. While the clearer cases of 
conflict mentioned above all involved class teachers, there were quite a 
number of instances of groups of heads, both primary and secondary, who 
felt that conflict existed but in a less acute form. 

A very clear picture emerges in res; 


pect of pupil and parent participa- 
tion. In all the countries with the 


exception of Japan there were large or 
clear majorities among all groups of teachers which held that pupils had 
no entitlement to a Say on any of these issues and that no infringement of 
teachers’ rights ensued. The Swedish return 


; however, was anomalous: 
the verdict throughout was 


‘no entitlement’ but the section on infringe- 
ment was not answered by any teacher. Only three groups dissented on 
one issue, the allocation of resources— "primary heads in Ghana and 
secondary heads and class teachers in India, while agreeing that there 
was no entitlement here for Pupils, were divided among themselves as to 
whether or not this constituted an infringement of teachers’ freedom. 

In Japan, the position was also clear: all groups agreed in respect of all 
issues that there was entitlement and no infringement, except secondary 
class teachers who on every issue contended that while there was no 
entitlement, infringement tended to exist over resources and research, and 
were divided about its existence on the three staffing issues. Primary class 
teachers agreed with them on the issue of resources, 

In Japan, the difference was between secondary class teachers and the 
others over all issues, except with primary class teachers over resources 
and research. In all these cases, the verdict was ‘no entitlement’ with 
opinion divided about infringement on 
there was a definite trend tow, 

The minor divergencies 


all issues except resources, where 
ards the view that infringement existed. 

in other countries from the generally har- 
monious pattern were, with one exception, all concerned either with 
Fesources or research. Over resources, primary heads in Ghana and 
secondary class teachers admitting no entitlement, were 
divided over whe ement. Over research, primary 
heads in Ghana and secondary heads in India took the same position. 

Ccurred in the case of dismissal among 
ana who, while agrceing that there was no 


were a relatively few cases in 


. r 
B a which there were doubts as to whether © 
not the situation amounted to i 


nfringement of teachers’ rights. 
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FREEDOM OF OPINION AND ASSOCIATION 


The crux of the question concerning unorthodox opinions in the teaching 
situation was the open holding of unorthodox views on sex, race, religion 
and politics in teaching, without necessarily advocating them. 

In three countries—Hungary, Yugoslavia and Sweden—no conflict of 
any kind arose. There is entitlement and no infringement as regards all 
these issues. The United Kingdom was characterized by the view that 
there was no infringement whatever over any issue, although opinions 
about entitlement varied from its clear existence in politics for all 
secondary teachers and over sex and religion for secondary class teachers 
to its absence concerning religion for primary heads and a tendency 
towards its absence over sex and race among primary class teachers. 
Opinions tended to be most clearly divided over race, where there was no 
clear majority nor even a tendency towards the view that entitlement 
existed. 

Harmony through entitlement with no i 
secondary heads in India over religion and pol 
lack of definite infringement, although a variety of v 
existed in a number of other cases. 

Apart from Japan, there was only one case of a majority verdict for 
infringement, that of primary heads in Ghana over sex. It is clear, 
however, that definite trends existed among primary heads in Ghana 
towards the view that there was infringement over race and religion and 
among primary heads and among all secondary teachers over politics. 

It is also notable that, in the United States, the only contentious Issue 
among all groups was religion, where the view tended to be that there 
was no entitlement to unorthodoxy with an equal division ofopmon ee 
whether this did or did not constitute infringement. All American sec- 
ondary teachers here had an identical standpoint about sex, race and 
politics. 

Japan showed its own somewhat famili 

took the view that no entitlement existed but t 
infringement. Primary heads also showed a majority 
On any issue, but on entitlement showed only trend 
majorities against its existence. 
. By contrast, primary and s 
infringement on every issuc, but on 
that no entitlement existed, except over race, w 
ers considered there was entitlement. Secondary 
divided about entitlement over religion, and primary cl 
politics. 

Omitting France, from whose sample of secondary class teachers men 
was no reply on this question, there are again anre oun ies veep M 


nfringement existed among 
litics, and harmony through 
iews on entitlement 


ar pattern. Secondary heads 


hat this constituted no 
for no infringement 
s and not clear 


class teachers felt. there was 
ly showed a trend toward considering 
. here primary class teach- 
class teachers were 
ass teachers over 


econdary 
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was relatively complete harmony as to the existence of entitlement to hold 
unorthodox opinions in civic life and the absence of infringement. p 
harmony was wholly complete in Hungary, Yugoslavia and Sweden, an 
was disturbed in the United Kingdom only by the division among 
secondary heads as to whether entitlement existed over sex and race. . 
Similar harmony was found among primary and secondary heads in 
Japan on all issues, and among both secondary heads and class teachers 


z Sat ae s n 
on all issues, except politics in the case of secondary class teachers. I 
Ghana, no conflict arose in respect of rac 


€ among any of the teacher 
groups. 


Again Japan was the only country in which there was acknowledged 
conflict and this once again conce 
teachers who felt infringement exist 
majority acknowledging entitlement 
opinion being evenly divided about it among secondary teachers. 

The remaining areas all involved divided opinion over the existence of 
infringement. There were six instances in Ghana—primary heads 
concerning sex, religion and politics, secondary heads concerning politics, 
and secondary class teachers concerning sex and politics. In India, 
secondary class teachers were divided as to whether or not there was 
infringement over religion. 3 

To sum up, there were relatively few instances of any sort of conflict 
over these issues, the overriding picture being one of harmony. An 
instance of major conflict existed in only one country and there were à 
few instances of lesser conflict in a number of others, but half the sample 
of countries appeared to be free of these issues. A 

With the exception of Japan, and except in the case of religion "a 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and France, freedom of association (right to join oF 
abstain from joining any legal organization) seemed to be assured. 

In Hungary and Yugoslavia, all groups of teachers recorded that no 
infringement. of freedom existed over religion but none of the groups 
positively affirmed that there was any normal entitlement to religious 
affiliation. Secondary heads in Hungary and primary class teachers 1 
Yugoslavia tended to believe that there was no entitlement, while the 
remaining three groups in both countries were divided on the issue. In 
the comments by Hungarian teachers there were several assertions that 


Y s nade Pi à k i ;oca- 
membership of a religious organization was incompatible with the voca 
tion of teaching. 


In France, secondary class te. 
view that infringement existed 
the miscellaneous ‘other’ cate, 
association existed. 


i ry class 

tned primary and secondary cla 
1 zi a 

ed on every issue, coupled with a 
in the case of primary teachers, 


rity for the 
achers showed a clear majority for i 
in respect of religion and also in respect to 
gory, while agreeing that entitlement 
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CAREER 


On al i $ 
a a ig ee a 
little or no positive infinremen of m d c ye a y me 
Fungerande aped os eachers’ freedom on these issues in 
class teachers were divided d "d A eee E od 
Te iE a ly ase? or not there was any infringe- 
eileen? Sero ed nd dismissal, and tended to feel there was no 
= dum oe teachers also recorded a division of opinion 
df ema lé so lar as salaries were concerned with a definite absence 
t entitlement. In the United Kingdom, only primary teachers were 
divided over whether or not infringement existed in relation to probation, 
promotion, salaries and transfer. Over salaries they felt that infringement 
definitely existed. i 
In the great majority of cases in the United Kingdom in which no 
lement was seen to exist either, or 


ards the view that it did 
(primary heads), tenure 
secondary heads) was 


infringement was experienced, no entit 
there was division of opinion on it or a trend tow 
not exist. In fact, only in respect of transfers 

(primary and secondary heads) and dismissal ( 


entitlement felt to exist. 
Other instances of harmony based on the presence of entitlement and 


the absence of infringement existed only in the case of primary heads in the 
United States over probation, promotion, transfer and dismissal. Cases of 
harmony based on absence of infringement along with absence or doubt 
about entitlement (besides those cases already mentioned) were found in 
Japan (primary and secondary heads on every issue), United States 
(primary heads over salaries), Sweden (secondary class teachers over pro- 
motion) and Ghana (secondary heads over tenure and dismissal). Swedish 
teachers did not answer the questions concerning salaries on the grounds 
that there was no issue because of the existing national agreements. 

E The remainder of the picture is occupied by acknowledged conflict. 
This existed over every issue for primary and secondary class teachers in 
Japan, for secondary teachers in France and Ghana and for secondary 
heads and class teachers in India. In a few cases, trends rather than clear 
majorities were recorded for the existence of infringement but the balance 
of the picture was entirely negative. In the United States and Sweden, 
almost every issue fell into the ‘doubt and divided opinion group’, both 
over entitlement and infringement. There were quite a number of cases in 
the United States where there was a definite trend towards the existence 
of infringement, but in neither country was there a single Instance of a 
clear majority for outright infringement. It should also be said that in the 
cases of Japan, France, Ghana and India in which definite infringement 
was recorded, there was a marked tendency for the abstenuon rate to be 


well above average. 
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POLICY AND PLANNING 


In two of the countries only, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, did 
there seem to be harmonious opinions on all the six policy and planning 
issues, where this harmony was based both on existence of entitlement 
and absence of infringement. In Yugoslavia, however, secondary heads 
were divided as to whether there was or Was not any infringement over 
curricula, external examinations and overall plans, while in the United 
Kingdom secondary class teachers were divided both about entitlement 
and infringement in the case of overall plans. 

For all teachers in Japan other than secondary heads there was either a 
clear majority for infringement or a clear trend towards the view that it 
existed, and in no instance was there a claim that normal entitlement 
existed. While secondary heads claimed that infringement was absent in 
all cases, there were only two instances in which they definitely asserted 
that entitlement existed, namely ‘other work conditions’ and ‘curricula’. 

French secondary teachers returned clear verdicts in all cases to the 
effect that infringement existed and that there was no entitlement. It 
should be noted that there were quite a number of abstentions. 

Indian secondary heads and class teachers returned straightforward 
verdicts in four cases: class size, other work conditions, curricula, and 
external examinations, Infringement was reported on all these issues and 
no entitlement. On salaries, secondary heads recorded definite infringe- 
ment with a trend against the existence of entitlement, while secondary 
class teachers reversed the pattern. In the case of overall planning, 


se , ne: n. d i infri i i 
condary class teachers recorded definite infringement while heads 
showed a trend toward its existence. 


Hungary s T 
ungary presented another case requiring separate treatment. On 


every one of these issues (6 issues x 4 teacher groups = 24 cases) there were 
fairly massive abstentions, Discounting these abstentions, there were only 
two cases in which there was a clear majority for entitlement, these 
concerning primary heads and class teachers in respect of overall plan- 
ning. On all other issues there were either divided opinions (four cases) OF 
a majority or trend against the existence of any entitlement (eighteen 
cases). While a definite Majority for the existence of infringement only 
existed in three cases (all among secondary class teachers concerning 
salary, class Sizes, and ‘other work conditions’) such a majority was 
absent only in fourteen of the twenty-four cases, Secondary heads tended 
to think there was infringement over salaries sand in the remaining six 
instances opinion was divided as to whether infringement existed or not. 
In the remaining three countries, the patterns were varied and can be 
most conveniently summarized by assembling the cases into the already 
familiar broad S8roups, and citing in the case of the RH and AC groups 
only those instances in which clear majorities occurred. The remainder 
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may then be regarded as all falling within a broadly conceived ‘indeter- 
minate category’, expressive of doubt and perhaps of confusion. 


RH group! 

United States: salaries, primary and secondary heads; other work conditions, 
primary heads; curriculum, primary heads. 

Ghana: salaries, secondary heads; other work conditions, secondary class 
teachers; curriculum, secondary heads, 

Sweden: class size, secondary class teachers. 


VERAL ADEQUACY OF TEACHERS" PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


AND ADEQUACY OF PREPARATION FOR SUCH FREEDOM 


It will be convenient to bring together here the general verdict of the 
different. teacher groups in the participating countries on the current 
adequacy of professional freedom as they sce it (see Table 20). 


TABLE 20, Percentage of teachers in each group in each country who consider 


the present situation as adequate 


Class teachers 


Heads em 

Country E _ ee 

Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
pu 27) (32) (0) (5) 
United Kingdom P: x e p 
Hungary 16d ioó ^T 70 
Yugoslavia 93 80 81 9i 
United States 85 35 61 A 
Sweden 29 = = 2 
France ) em 
Ghana NS (a7) “a (as 
vos — [sd = (33) 

NEM E 


far- 

The numbers in these subsamples are, of course, ol Ae ipe E 

reaching conclusions should be drawn from them (the heads | hes the 

in particular very small in some cases). It may be asked x n as less 
Obvious trend for class teachers in general to consider the situati 


m is li r m one. This seems 
adequate than do head teachers is likely to be a rando! ee eat 
he trends seen over particular 1 


unlikely since it does bear out t 
comments. 


i ; indicate “no 
^N SS * those in roman 
I"Phose n iaket tae enididemerà ad no hitinn ® 

al freedom’. 


entitlement but also no infringement of profession: 
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How should such figures be interpreted? With what proportion of 
teachers regarding the situation as ‘adequate’ could the profession be at 
least relatively content? How low does the proportion have to be before 
strong professional concern is bound to be manifest? While treating all 
these figures with reserve, it may be suggested that unless at least 60 PEF 
cent of a teacher group consider the situation adequate there is something 
amiss and many might regard this as much too low a figure. The figures 
in parentheses in Table 20 indicate such cases and indeed the correspon- 
dence of these figures with some of the arcas of acknowledged conflict 
identified in the foregoing summaries is obvious. 

It will be useful to set out the facts concerning professional freedom and 


teacher education comparing them with the overall views of different 
teacher groups on the adequacy of student teacher. preparation for 
professional freedom and also with tez 


achers! unions’ views on both issues. 
For this purpose in Table 21 figures have been omitted and a simple 


coding system used to facilitate comparisons. 


TABLE 21. Adequacy of professional freedom and adequacy of training 


for such freedom 


Heads Class teachers $ 
Country Unions 
Primary Secondary Primary Secondary Er 

Japan TET — - = = 

FF = o sa No return 
United Kingdom TPT ix * o + * 

TT — o - — = 
Hungary TPT + + + + * 

TT * ES + o + 
Yugoslavia TPF + + + + % 

TF + + $ + = 
United States TPF + + + = = 

TT + o o o B 
Sweden TPF * * * á 

Tr + o = 
France TPF = 

TT = 
Ghana TPF o = À 

Tr =s E = 
India TPF as = F 

TE o o + 
Code: TPF = teachers” professional freedom; T 


iss 2d f votes oF 
T- teacher training; + 7 Adequate (60 per cent of v 
141-59 per cent of votes 


1. Replies from French primary teac 


above); o= Indeterminate i — = Inadequate (40 per cent or less of votes). 
hers were not suf 
the primary teachers’ union (Syndicat national 


here as the second of the two French unions. 


i sis but 
icient to just 


E F y aly 
y inclusion in the general anal 


ed 
aw is quoted 
respond and its overall view is q 


l des instituteurs) di 
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These facts could be summarized in various ways. It may be noted here 
that, as regards teachers’ professional freedom, only in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia were all four teacher groups—and the union—satisfied that 
the present situation was adequate. In Sweden, secondary heads and 
teachers, the only groups concerned, and the two unions, were also 
satisfied. 

Opinions regarding the adequacy of teacher education 
issues of professional freedom were much less favourable. There was not 
one single country in which all teacher groups and the union agreed that 
the situation was adequate. In the United Kingdom, all but secondary 
heads agreed that it was inadequate (and these secondary heads were 
divided in their views) while in Yugoslavia all teacher groups accepted it 
as adequate but the union did not. " 

There is, however, a great deal of room for discussion and interpreta- 
tion regarding the alleged connection or lack of it between teacher 
education and readiness for the responsibilities of professional freedom. It 
is notorious that where discontent exists in a profession or institution, then 
the training system or preparatory institutions usually receive more than 
their fair share of the blame for what is wrong. The use of a scapegoat 1s 
universal among human groups and the task of conceiving and babes 
fruitful and viable paths from student status to that of mature professiona! 
is exceedingly difficult in all professions, not least in teaching. 


for the tasks and 


CONCLUSIONS: 
ISSUES AND 
THEIR CONTEXTS 


PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM. 
A FRAMEWORK FOR INTERPRETATION 


This inquiry into how some teachers in some countries perceive bee? 
professional freedom has had strictly limited aims. Its results consist a 
opinions on various issues within teachers’ professional lives and ce 
opinions taken by themselves have, like any other collection of facts, liete 
meaning until they are interpreted within a framework of human actions 
and purposes. Professional freedom for teachers, in all its manifestations, 
social, legal, psychological, political and moral, is one aspect of one of the 
most complex human enterprises—educatio 
‘results’ of this inquiry t 


The interpretation of the 
herefore requires, as a ba is, an extensive frame- 
work of principles belonging to many different disciplines. This frame: 
work must remain largely implicit, but be felt to be there, and to signa 


2 , k 3 abe nineipül 
its existence through examples which will expose some of the princi[ 
factors. 


5 P em 
‘Freedom’, as many of the respondents pointed out (some of th 


almost indignantly), implies responsibilities and cannot be discussed on Hs 
own. Of course it cannot, finally, but all inquiries are limited in scope 
and have to take an Enormous amount for granted, If this pilot study me 
‘freedom’ has been complex, it is casy to imagine the range of an inquir? 
which also asked teachers how they perceived their responsibilities. m 
fact, of course, any answers to questions about freedom presuppose 2 


La, ia : s ed 
position about the relevant responsibilities and this has been assume 
throughout. 


Once the responsibilities entailed in 
adumbrated, certain features of the nece: 
emerge. The participants in the e 
ments to pupils and parents, from 
ministrators and others) 


teachers’ freedoms begin to. be 
ssary framework of interpretation 
nterprise of education, from ES 
professional educators (teachers. E 
to special interest groups (religious, industria» 
commercial, political, ete.) appear, and their ue 


institutional forms cat 
seen to influence the whole 


; 3 5 4 banes VAN 
way in which specific educational issues V 
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be htt tl viet Bde LEM eo) an raises (right) in deciding 
learn and where. itty and ral 5? He - wm pee 
sera re; uh w? How shoulc such knowledge be 
‘ , €.g. in books, or by other means? Who should control the 
media, textbooks, radios, television screens, and so on? 
" In fact all the issues studied in the inquiry raise similar problems. 
oe ee eder of the findings, the follow- 
E sen to illustrate the contexts within which 
the facts have to be interpreted. 

The findings showed that the general area of content ( 
syllabuses textbooks and materials) was one of the most contentious, 
revealing a wide variety of attitudes to questions of entitlement and 
infringement. They also showed that methods was the area of maximum 
harmony, the realm in which it appeared the teacher would have 
maximum professional autonomy, in all the countries considered. Yet it 
may be cogently argued that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
separate content and method. Determine content and the appropriate 
methods are circumscribed to a considerable degree; prescribe the 
methods and they will be found to apply only to certain ranges of 
content. So runs one argument. Of course it can be countered, but in the 
process it is likely to be discovered that questions both of content and 
method begin to look less simple than they did at first. Is this same issue 
perhaps related to whether education is more concerned with the trans- 
mission of factual knowledge, and verbal responses, or just as much with 
developing attitudes to learning and to ‘know-how’? 

With the above as background, the following excerpts 


of the inquiry are of interest. 


curricula, 


from the findings 


ed by primary class teachers 


T. E F n P 
ABLE 22. Freedom over content of teaching as perceiv 


i — eni 
_ © Entitlement! Infringement? 
bti cutie UM " 
of teachers N 
(o) 
Japan 38 % 8 d 
United Kingdom 30^ 83 80 20 
Hungary 39 o 92 72 18 
perias 31 45 49 ^ 13 
United States 31 61 39 55 45 
t. Question r: Entitlement to modify content to suit needs of pupils. NE nally entitled; NNE=not 
lom 


normally enti 


2. Qu 


d. 
tion 2: Extent to which this state of 


gement of professional freed 


affairs is perceived as infrin 


ow"? 


NI- 2 A 
" no infringement; SI 7 some infringement : ‘asics 
= i: f: e ‘no response" and ‘don’ 
aai Discrepancies from too in percentage totals are due to the fact that the "no resp 
Ategories have been disregarded. B 
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In Table 22, the most striking comparisons are those between Japan, a 
United Kingdom and Hungary. In Japan, three-quarters of pr ge 
teachers responding felt there was no normal entitlement to modily E 
content of education and go per cent of them felt some infringeme nt A 
this account (68 per cent felt that this infringement was considerable). 

the United Kingdom, over four-fifths felt there was normal entitlement n 
modify and only one-fifth felt there was infringement. In Hungary, ae 
of these primary teachers felt they had any entitlement to modify conten 
but a large majority (72 per cent) felt no infringement on this account. 


TABLE 23. Freedom over content of teaching as perceived 
by secondary class teachers! 


Entitlement Infringement 
Number 

eae of teachers NE NNE 

Japan 38 53 47 19 79 
United Kingdom 48 81 15 7 19 
Hungary + 27 4 96 67 26 
Yugoslavia 34 56 42 85 ta 
Sweden 24 39 61 43 57 
United States 50 70 26 46 46 
Ghana 28 61 36 32 68 
France 35 14 75 26 63 
India 27 II 82 15 78 


See footnotes in Table 22 for explanation of this table, 


Y 2 Sa -— arv, it is 

Comparing first Japan, the United Kingdom and Hungary, it k 
evident that in the latter two countries, secondary class teachers too! 
much the same view of their situation as did 


i rs of 
primary class teachers © 
theirs. In Japan, however, the 


proportion of secondary class teachers who 
felt free to modify content was more than double that among primary 
class teachers. Nevertheless, a high proportion of these secondary teachers 
felt there was still some infrigement involved. 

For the rest it may be noted that only 


in the cases of the United 
Kingdom, Hungary and Yugoslav 


ia did the proportions who perceived 
some infringement fall below about a quarter. France, India and Hun- 
gary recorded the lowest entitlement figures but whereas only 19 per um 
of Hungarian secondary teachers saw any infringement here, in India and 
France the figures were 78 per cent and 63 per cent respectively. 
Although on the surface there is no mystery as to why such divergent 
attitudes exist, in view of the. different Prevailing political philosophies 
and of what these imply for the Purposes of education, the extent of 
differences themselves are remarkable, especially when it is remembered 
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that in all these i 
eae —— AN all teachers would claim a considerable degree 
ri omer me s, c that it is exceedingly difficult in practice 
aie seperate met ods in watertight compartments. Educators 
Coe E cite pani their teachers’ unions should con- 
hus d N = m and understanding of what educational 
Baton tea etd s Le of the large-scale political issues. No 
rd Final poly o all the educational virtues. Otherwise the 
t on this planet would be different from what in fact it 


It is casi o 
8 sily for; E i 
) gotten that the school is a very much older institution 


than the nationa ta epe 
Petao Sn i e that initially its links with, and the direction 
iban Hus ds E. pw Times and local community were far greater 
involved hse kamik / E" are large historical and social questions 
T EEEE 3 stu y leaves no doubt that pupils and parents have 
sails eit Sia — in the affairs of schools in the countries in this 
SURE UOICSE. s position is approved of by teachers. Yet there are 
The st re 
üt adr ie ipe rag is that of Japan, where class teachers (but 
mene Of their (ihe E FR m c entitlement as an infringe- 
enon must be sou iit i r reedom. he background of this phenom- 
Sannan E * n the current political struggles in Japan, 1n the 
; , between the teachers’ union and the government and 


within the teachi s à 
he teaching profession. It might well be that the very high rate of 
enced has helped to maintain 


industrializati 3 
emp ar which Japan has experi 
ose ancient links be i i iali 
pee ÉL links between home and school which older industrialized 
8 aties hav st a AR i i i 
: have lost and are now, by way of pioneer experiment, trying to 
recapture. ; í 
It is E i i 
cen that other dissentient vor 
ably in France), particularly concern 


ces were raised here and there 
s of pupil and par- 


ing question: 
er questions of 


es and ov 


ental involv 
alk nv olvement over the use of school resoure 
m 4 " 3 
ation, and rewards and punishments. These do not necessarily relate 
ntitlement but rather to the 


arent € 
ithin the class-room. 


directly to the question of pupil/p 
question of the teacher’s freedom on this issue Wl 
Although the figures in Table 24 do not bear directly on the complex 
question of home/school relations over rewards and punishments (involv- 
beg does not only individual teachers but the school community, 
s, and the law) they may nevertheless serve to keep 1? prominence 
d their 


the : E 3 " ; s i 
he whole issue of the teachers relationships with pupils an 


families. 
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Taste 24. Freedom over rewards and punishments as perceived by class 
teachers—comparison of primary and secondary class teachers in the 
United Kingdom and the United States 


United Kingdom United States | 
Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 

Normally entitled ] 

to modify 47 81 71 62 
Not normally entitled 

to modify 53 15 26 E 
No infringement 80 77 52 46 
Some infringement 20 19 45 48 


Note: Discrepancies from 100 in percentage totals 


are due to the fact that the ‘no response’ and ‘don't know. 
categories have been disregarded. 


Of considerable interest here is the attitude of British primary teachers. 
compared with the others. They felt distinctly less entitled to freedom of 
action over rewards and Punishments in their own class-room than did 
any of the other three groups. Yet the great majority of these British 
teachers considered that this does not entail infringement of profe ional 
freedom. Nearly half of the responding primary teachers in the United 


States felt their freedom infringed although over 70 per cent felt normally 
entitled to modify their actions to suit their own situation. The difference 
between primary and secondary teachers is evident, although much morc 
pronounced in the United Kingdom than in the United States. 

Rewards and punishments are not the only, nor indced the best, bridge 
between home and school but the issues they raise serve to bring out thc 
fact that, in its concern over its professional status, the teaching profession 
could in many countries be failing to develop sufficiently strong links with 
its oldest and Possibly its best ally, the home. Some of the citations from 
Yugoslav teachers should be studied in this context. 

What kind of community can and should a school be? Having men- 
tioned the important role of pupils and Parents, it remains to consider the 
functioning of the staff Sroup as such and in particular the role of the 
head or principal. It is obvious that the role of the head and the 
functioning of staff members can vary enormously, Current inquiries in a 
number of countries show that many practices exist. The whole question 
of authority, how it is distributed, and how exercised, is raised by this 
issue. This survey has some fairly incisive indications to make, which will 
have been picked up in the text in various places. It may be convenient 
here to take a concentrated look at the question of conflict in this area. 
concentrating on purcly pedagogical issues and leaving aside the cven 
more contentious managerial ones (sec Table 25). 
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TABLE 25. Infringement of professional freedom in the school community over 
pedagogical issues 


Curriculum ‘Textbooks Methods R&P Evaluation 
Country = E sees ur — - 

t 2 og gre od :P3os € X4 
Japan ES 5 us ica: "d E = zz Er sel 
United Kingdom 
Hungary +- T 
Yugoslavia 
United States +- -2 +- -2 Be oP Hee? -? -? 
Sweden e -2 +- 
France 2 B +- +- 
Ghana - $e 
India i at ee E 2-2 t? 
Note : wity at least 2:1 for infringeme 2=trend towards infringement; Pelo we 


divided as to existence of infringement. 1 = primary heads; 2= primary class teachers: 


4 7 secondary class teachers. 


It may be noted that only in Sweden and India did heads appear as 
1 (heads were not involved in 


y ‘infringement’ view 
ld perhaps be inter- 


registering the existence of infringement 
either France or Ghana). The entire absence of an 
in either the United Kingdom or Yugoslavia shou | : duis 
preted in the light of the comments in the appropriate sections - Eid 
report on these countries. In fact, it is difficult in reading all i fruitful 
relating to this section to avoid the conclusion that here on e P sanity 
field of change and that professional organizations will hera pe o E 
face problems within and between their various Mie mer rofése 
however, which certainly go to the roots of important issues on 


sional freedom. . o on teachers’ entitlement 

One of the most complex questions asked bore on S^ "^s in their teach- 
to hold openly unorthodox (but legally acceptable) Wes and difficult- 
ing. Queries were raised as to the meaning of ae $ aaah actually 
ies indicated about distinguishing between merely br mo simply by 
‘advocating’—does not a teacher in effect. often severities the vast 
example? In some ways the question Is Bae bus : nects. It would be 
majority in the sample answered it in most of n dh erm sano 
difficult. to maintain absolutely that a €: ke or politics if he 
n matters of sex, race, TIBI io some 
is to truly remain a teacher. It would be equally. difficult " ees 
countries for a teacher to advocate any articuli: praa of indoctri- 
countries for him not to advocate a particular IA and rcligious 
nation, prejudice, sectional interest, d is of such subjects. Yet 
discrimination easily arise to frighten the teacher lerance. detachment 
nowhere does the world need a greater degretat toS 


reveal his own convictions 0 
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Some aspects of professional freedom of teachers 


and understanding than on such issues. It would seem that there is a long 
way to go. Table 26 is chosen for illustrative purposes only. 


TABLE 26. Freedom to hold unorthodox (but legally acceptable) k 
à i i i UH ine Cs 
viewsin teaching as perceived by secondary class teachers in nine countrie 


T" Entitlement Inficingement 0 
Ges Tie NE NNE NR DK Ni si NR DK 
United Kingdom 48 7» 9?8 2 4 88 6 2 4 
France 35 8 4 75 3 4 8 75 3 
Ghana 28 "n 38 o mn 36 54 9 10 
Hungary 27 93 j o o 100 o o 9 
India 2 37 60 o 3 33 56 o n 
Japan 37 55 3 5 21 606 3 10 
Sweden 68 25 7 o 79 W 7 à 
United States 48 40 8 4 44 2 8 7 
Yugoslavia 65 23 3 4g 7% 12 6 


Note 


NE = normally entitled jot normally 
infringement; SI = some infringement, The 
this table because they seemed important, 


TEE 
led; NR = no reply; DK = don't knows nets 
and “don't know" categories have been included 


^no response 


The two sections of the teachers! questionnaire 
employment and with teacher p 
educational policy formation were i 


dealing with carcer and 
ticipation in the larger aspects of 
n many ways the most difficult to 
interpret. It is not intended to repeat the findings here. The difficulties of 
the profession, Particularly in developing countries, its struggles for status 
and the divisions within it are not new. They are part and parcel of the 
problem of establishing a profession which can legitimately claim a right 
to appropriate freedoms with the sanction of society as a whole, The 
questions and replies, however, Prompted certain thoughts which seem 
relevant to the conclusions at this point. 

Tt is obvious that Professional rights must be established for teachers 
and much has been done and is being done in this direction by their 
organizations. It is equally obvious that the existence of a right docs not 
guarantee its exercise by those entitled to it, A complex set of questions 
arise here concerning teachers’ knowledge and understanding of their 
rights and their ability to exercise them. Where rights exist they may not 
be perceived, and where perceived may not be exércised, either because 
of restrictions or failure of effort, Moreover, there is much in education 
which relates to Professional , freedom “and” responsibility, and which 
cannot be codified adequately bydaws or conventions. The first question 
therefore concerns the continuing need; forin-service education of teach- 
ers and the ways in which their Organizations can work for and promote 


this. 
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Summary and interpretation of findings 


On the whole, trade-union type organizations work on representative 
principles, so that in theory every member has a say in all decisions. Such 
organization is essential, but is it enough? On some issues it is all that is 
possible, but on others, questions of more effective participation inevi- 
tably arise and no one reading the present study could fail to notice 
instances where such issues are raised very sharply. This would seem to be 
an area to which the profession might give considerable attention in an 
attempt to sort out which issues are best dealt with, or can only be dealt 
with, by representative hierarchies, and which by their nature require 
other sorts of groupings and units. 

The relationship between the teaching profession and politics is a 
theme which echoes loudly through this report. How could it be other- 
wise? Two truths are sometimes overlooked or denied. The first is that 
education by its nature is inseparable from politics (because both have to 
do with the values of life) and hence there is no way of rescuing education 
from the political arena. The second truth is that education and indoctri- 
nation are not the same thing, however complex their interrelationship. 
To confuse them is to abuse the right to professional freedom as a teacher. 

One of the oldest debates in education concerns the question of to 
whom or to what docs the teacher owe his ultimate loyalty. This goes to 
the heart of the question of professional freedom. Perhaps the profession s 
greatest necd is to reflect on the following remark of two wise students of 
human nature:! ‘Every man is in certain respects: (a) like all other mens 
(b) like some other men; (c) like no other man.’ . 

Most teachers nowadays are employed by those who consider that the 
first duty of the teacher is to ensure that (b) is given absolute priority, i.e. 
children are to be socialized first and foremost as members of tribe X, 
group Y, nation Z. It is possible to argue that unless (a) and (c) are d 
equal status with (b), the essential key to freedom, educational an 
otherwise, will be lost. Indeed to help to ensure that this does not happen 


is one of the main reasons for Unesco's existence. ay 
m 4 


Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, New York, 


1. Clyde Kluchkon and Henry 
N.Y., Knopf, 1948. 
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